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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tne opening of the Session was awaited by the public 
impatiently, far less with the desire to witness the self-seeking 
conflicts of party, than to obtain authentic information upon 
some points of national and universal interest; and the first 
night of the Session was undoubtedly calculated to gratify the 
public wish, without provoking any public regret. We had the 
information, and party conflict was at least deferred. We had 
the usual commencement with creditable speeches from movers 
and seconders; and then Lord Palmerston stood forward to take 
his post as leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
Lord Granville taking the same post in the House of Lords, 
Lord Palmerston made a playful attack upon Ministers for cer- 
tain technical inconsistencies between their present and their 
past, and he expressed, with great distinctness, his own view of 
the particular position which this country ought to assume in 
reference to France, Austria, and Italy. Lord Granville, with 
much adroitness and a very agreeable vein of pleasantry, did his 
best to show up Ministers as Ministers are always to be shown 
up by an Opposition artist; and if in truth, he did not throw 
much light upon the subjects of the day, he assisted in calling 
forth Lord Derby. 

On the subject of peace or war, Ministers appear to be mainly 
in accord with the leaders of the Opposition. If Lord Palmer- 
ston’s speech reads like a kind of anticipative injunction,—‘* You 
should do so and so,” Mr. Disraeli’s reply amounts to 
saying, “‘ We have done it, and something more.” The speech 
announces the determination of Government to maintain inviolate 
the faith of public treaties. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli give 
assurances with regard to the present disposition of France which 
are very partially reassuring ; but they intimate that our Govern- 
ment lends its influence to that of France in procuring a 
withdrawal of foreign troops from the Roman States, with such 
reforms in the Government of the Pope as would preclude the 
chance of revolution. And to this statement Mr. Disraeli adds, 
that while the British Government has used every endeavour to 
induce France and Austria to join in procuring better 
government for Italy, they have also offered to assist in 
any new arrangement of the territory of Central Italy, or even 
to invite the signitaries of the great treaties of 1815 
to combine for such ulterior purposes. It is practically an- 
nounced, therefore, that our Government intends to insist upon 
the observance of peace, and counsels a decided effort to 
— the causes of discord by amelorating the condition of 

aly, 

The speech announces that the attention of Parliament will be 
“ealled to the state of the laws which regulate the representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament” ; and, replying to the impa- 
tence of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell for the Reform 
Bill, Sir John Pakington undertakes that ‘at no distant day 


Government will prove its sincerity in dealing with the ques- 
ion, 





a | The Speech, and Ministers, also announce that sums of money 


will be required for “‘ a reconstruction of the British Navy” ; 
that naval steps have been taken to enforce reparation for wrongs 
inflicted on British residents in Mexico; that they hope to effect 
a total abandonment of the system of Negro emigration carried 
on by France, with the substitution of a duly regulated supply of 
| substantial free labour; and that various law reforms will be in- 
troduced,—among them, if we interpret the Speech aright, some 
instalments in the codification of the statutes which Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly has so powerfully advocated. 

There was no attempt at an amendment on the address. With 
| the exception of their being in office and out of office, it is diffi- 
cult to find any distinction in the tone or purpose of Ministers 
and ex-Ministers. Independent Members, especially in the 
House of Lords, expressed their hearty concurrence in a firm 
and consistent policy. If any stood out very markedly it was 
Lord John ‘Russell, whose tone on the subject of Italy and of 
Reform, as became him, was more pronounced. 





The voice of Europe appears in the main to be for peace ; our 
leading journal announces, as if on authority, that the Emperor 
of the French has modified his plans for Italy to the extent of 
limiting his operations to the Roman provinces; and the state- 
ments in Parliament confirm that assertion. According to this 
report, whereas the Emperor Napoleon originally intended to 
back the King of Piedmont in a general demonstration against 
Austria, he now intends simply to insist upon certain improve- 
ments in the Roman administration under pain of withdrawing 
his troops, at the same time insisting that Austria shall with- 
draw hers from the Legations, With all deference for our con- 
temporary, whose information is always the best that the Press 
can command, we cannot help doubting whether we have here 
the whole story. It is, we say it on the authority of reports 





from Italy itself, simply the fact that a large portion of the 
Peninsula is with difficulty kept down—kept from rising either 
against Austria or those Princes whom Austria supports. It is 
not fair to represent the Piedmontese Government as assuming 
an aggressive position; on the contrary it is Austria which has 
for the last year, indeed for years, persevered in increasing her 
military forces on the frontiers of Piedmont; and while repres- 
sion continues to exasperate the Italian people, it is more than 
probable that the first overt act will come either from Italian 
insurgents or from Austrian soldiery over whom King Victor 
Emmanuel and his Ministers have no control whatever. This 
we take to be the actual position in Italy. 

Meanwhile Austria is appearing as a borrower in the London 
market, or rather is asking the London market for 6,000,000/. 
sterling, on terms speciously advantageous, but practically most 
hazardous for the lender. 





Our American advices are full of interesting points. The 
Senate has voted a large sum to be placed at the disposal of the 
President for the purchase of Cuba. It seems to be the fact, 
therefore, that notwithstanding the opposition of extreme parties 
in the North or South,—the one blindly resisting anything like 
an increase to the territories of the South, the other contemplat- 
ing the forcible rather than the pacific acquisition of Cuba,—the 
balance of the states really desire to see the operation effected 
peaceably. It would be obviously a short cut to the actual 
suppression of the foreign Slave-trade in Cuba. We have already 
noticed the report that Mexico is offering two of her disorderly 
provinces to the purchase of the American Republic. A London 
contemporary gives prominence to a ridiculous ‘‘ Declaration of 
Independence ” for the South, apparently issued by some gentle- 
men in New York whose names are about as much known on 
either side of the Atlantic as that of an unlucky wight, who, a 
few years since, announced that Queen Victoria had no right to 
her throne but that he was the rightful heir. 


The Royal Speech announces that orders have been given to 
demand, and if necessary to enforce, due reparations for wrongs 
and indignities which British subjects have sustained at the 
hands of contending parties in Mexico. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, therefore, is rather before than behind the Government of 
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the United States in the employment of force towards the dege- 
nerate Spanish Republic. Nor can we wonder that the 
guards of civilization, whether they be British, American, 
French, or even Spanish, should interfere to defend the public 
law outraged in the persons of their own subjects. Any stran- 
gers in Mexico have been treated by the leaders of the contend- 
ing parties as so much prey; the General of each side in turn 
putting the screw upon an English or American resident, in 
order to extort from the pocket of the foreigner those means 
which the Mexicans themselves have entirely squandered away. 
Three British men-of-war have arrived at Vera Cruz, and more 
are expected; it seems probable that the British, therefore, will 
be the first actually to throw aside the formal observance of 
peace, which has long since been broken in fact by the Mexicans 
themselves. The truth appears to be, that the several parties 
have so recklessly carried on the contest, that the majority of 
their followers. are entirely demoralized ; the sense of political as 
well as personal responsibility has been frittered away ; and the 
political factions, which in this country are discredited if they 
resort to the extremes of Parliamentary debate, have there de- 
scended literally to a level with brigands. It is not surprising 
if respectable statesmen in Mexico, wearied out with this perpetual 
national disgrace, should long since have contemplated a junc- 
tion with the great neighbouring Republic as the best mode 
of securing order even for the Mexican race. It is well known, 
however, that the President of the United States now in office is 
opposed to any such annexation ; which would bring within the 
bounds of the Union alien communities that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to govern according to the essential laws of the 
Republic. There appears to be something almost incompatible 
between the idea of our common law, which is the common law 
of the Union, and Mexican life. 

We are, however, not in a position to contradict the report 
that the Mexican Republic itself, or at least the party in power, 
desires to get rid of some border responsibility, and at the same 
time to raise the wind a little, by the sale of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua to the United States. Of one thing we may be quite 
sure,—that if political cireumstances permit the transfer of the 
two provinces, they will, from the moment of their juncture, 
begin to enjoy the advantage of those natural resources which 


they possess, 


We have the account of a successful revolution for the 
overthrow of ‘‘ Faustin the First, Emperor of Hayti.” It will be 
remembered that Soulouque was originally elected President of 
Hayti, but that setting aside his oaths to maintain the Republic, 
he overturned the Government and proclaimed himself ‘‘ Emperor.” 
He and his wife were crowned with great pomp; and he created 
an order of nobility, which has been ridiculed for its titles 
of Lemonade and Marmalade, and other dignities of the 
Jam Pot; as if the new Emperor designed an ultra-Quixotie 
burlesque on ‘the sweets ofi office.” For several years Sou- 
louque succeeded in maintaining himself, with an occasional 
outbreak which he has put down at the cost of many lives. 
But all the time it was evident that a large portion of the people 
were opposed to the Empire. On the 22d of December, Geflrard, 
formerly Governor of Jacmel—an estimable person, viewed with 
natural jealousy by Soulouque—managed to eseape from Port 
au Prince, where he had been under surveillance for some time, 
—took boat with but two followers—landed at Gonaines, where he 
was received with open arms by the people ; and at the latest dates 
he was master of the northern part of the island, with every pros- 
pect of entirely overthrowing the “empire.” In fact, from the 
most reliable sources, we haye little doubt that the Republic has 
by this time been reéstablished. Hayti shoudd be the school of 
the. Negro in self-government and civilization, and if the Anti- 
slavery party, whether of England or America, had devoted to, the 
instruction of Hayti, all the labour and (other people’s) money 
that they have devoted to preventing the orderly and natural 
solution of the Black problem, they might by. this time have 
done some substantial good. 


Betates aut Prareedings in Warliament. 
OPENING OF THE Sxssi0n, 

Queen Victoria opened the session of 1859 in person on Thursday. 
The weather was clear and cold. Crowds lined the route from Bucking- 
ham Palace to St. Stephen’s, and Her Majesty was everywhere received 
with acclamations. 

At shortly after twelve o’clock, the Peeresses.and those who were se 
fortunate as to secure seats in the galleries, began to assemble in the 
House of Lords; and by half-past one the grand room was crowded by 
one of the most distinguished assemblages that has ever been convened 
there. The Peers in their robes of white and crimson, the Bishops in 
their vestments, and the Judges in their wigs and gowns, were on the 
floor of the House, while the Beeresses. occupied the seats which rise 











pyramidally on, either. side—a, small space only: being reserved for the. 


iplomatic Corps, The. clear sunlight was.softly diffused over the con- 


course by the stained glass of the windows, and added to the beauty and 








ee 
harmony of the gorgeous dresses of the ladies, revealing in many p’ 
amid the sea of splendid female costume and faces the liquid light of the 
diamond, The scene from an elevated point was magnificent: and one 
of the finest effects was produced by the graceful and exquisite head. 
dresses:of the Peeresses. From niches in the elaborately cmbellisheg 
walls, the medieval statues of the Barons of Magna Charta seemed to 
look down with gratified pride upon their assembled descendants, Stjj}. 
ness, save the low murmur of rustling dresses and partially suppresseg 
whispers prevailed. Where there were so many distinguished persons jt 
would be unwise to particularize. At about twenty minutes past two 
a burst of distant martial music announced the approach of Her Maj 
and in a short time she entered the room preceded by the great officers of 
state, bearing their emblems of office, the whole concourse standing, ang 
was conducted to the Throne. After she had taken her seat she com. 
manded the Lords in a clear tone of voice to be seated, and the entire 
assembly obeyed. Her Majesty then signified her readiness to receive 
the Members of the House of Commons, and ina short time they ag. 
sembled in her presence. 

When silence was restored, her Majesty read her speech in a sweet 
clear, and remarkably distinct tone of voice. Every word was enun. 
ciated so as be heard by all present ; and the concourse listened with pro- 
found attention. The Diplomatic Corps were evidently much inte. 
rested ; each of its members seemed absorbed in her Majesty's words, 
as if ready to catch the slightest reference to their own country, and 
when the speech was finished many of them breathed freer than during 
its reading. The speech was as follows— 

“*My Lords and Gentlemen—In recurring, at the usual season, to the 
advice of my Parliament, I am happy to think that, in the internal state of 
the country, there is nothing to excite disquietude, and much to call for 
satisfaction and thankfulness. Pauperism and crime have considerably 
diminished during the past year; and a spirit of gencral contentment pre- 
vails, 

“The blessing of the Almighty on the valour of my troops in India, and 
on the skill of their commanders, has enabled me to inflict signal chastise. 
ment upon those who are still in arms against my authority, whenever they 
have ventured to encounter my forces; and I trust that, at no distant 
riod, I may be able to announce to you the complete pacification of that 
great empire, and to devote my attention to the improvement of its condj- 
tion, and to the obliteration of all traces of the present unhappy conflict, 

‘On assuming, by your advice, the direct government of that portion of 
my dominions, 1 deemed it proper to make known by Proclamation the prin- 
ciples by which it was my intention to be guided, and the clemency which 
I was disposed to show towards those who might have been seduced into 
revolt, but who might be willing to return to their allegiance. I have di- 
rected that a copy of that Proclamation should be laid before you. 

“T receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their friendly feelings, 
To cultivate and confirm those feelings to maintain inviolate the faith of 
public treaties, and to contribute as far as my influence can extend, to the 
preservation of the general peace, are the objects of my unceasing solicitude, 

“*T have concluded, with the Sovereigns who were parties to the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856, a Convention relative to the organization of the Prinei- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia, ‘Those Rouman provinces are now pro- 
ceeding to establish, under its provisions, their new form of Government. 

‘* A treaty of commerce which I have concluded with the Emperor of 
Russia, and which will be laid before you, is a satisfactory indication of the 
complete reéstablishment of those amicable relations which, until their late 
unfortunate interruption, had long subsisted between us, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of our respective dominions. 

“‘The measures which, in concert with my ally the Emperor of the 
French, I thought it necessary to take upon the coast of China, have re- 
sulted in a treaty, y which further effusion of blood has been prevented, 
and which holds out the prospect of greatly-increased intereourse with that 
extensive and densely-peopled Empire. 

** Another treaty, into which I have entered with the Emperor of Japan, 
opens a fresh field for commercial enterprize in a populous and highly 
civilized country, which has hitherto been jealously guarded against the in- 
trusion of foreigners. As soon as the ratifications of these treaties shall 
have been exchanged, they will be laid before you. 

“*T have great satisfaction in announcing to you that the Emperor of the 
French has abolished a system of Negro emigration from the East Coast of 
Africa, against which, as unavoidably tending, however guarded, to the 
encouragement of the slave-trade, my Government has never ceased to 
address to his Imperial Majesty its most earnest, but friendly, represen- 
tations. 

“This wise act on the part of his Imperial Majesty induces me to hope 
that negotiations, now in progress.at Paris, may tend to the total abandon- 
ment of the system, and to the substitution of a duly regulated supply of 
substantially free labour. : 

‘* The state of the Republic of Mexico, distracted by civil war, has in- 
duced me to carry forbearance to its utmost limits, in regard to wrongs 
indignities to which British residents have been subjected, at the hands of 
the two contending parties. They have at length been carried to such an 
extent that. L have been compelled to give instructions to the Commander of 
my Naval Forces in those seas to demand, and, if necessary to enforce, due 
reparation. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have directed that the esti- 

for-the, ensuing year shall be submitted to you. They have been 


mates. : " 
| framed with a.due regard to economy, and to the efficiency of the publit 


service, 

“ The-universal’ introduction of steam power into naval warfare will 
render, necessary a temporary increase of expenditure in providing for the 
reconstruction of the. British Navy; but I am persuaded that you will 
cheerfully vote whatever sums you may find to be requisite for an object of 
such vital importance as the maintenance of the maritime power of 
countny, 

“* My. Lords and. Gentlemen—Your labours have, in recent Sessions, beet 
usefully directed to various measures of legal and social improvement. +? 
the belief that further measures of a similar character may be wisely @ 
beneficially intreduced, I have desired that Bills may be submitted to yo 
without delay, for assimilating and amending the laws relating to Bank- 
ruptey and Insolvency; for bringing together into one set of statutes, 12 4 
classified form and with such modifications as experience will suggest 
you, the laws-relating to crimes.and offences in England and Ireland; for 
enabling the owners of.land.in.England to obtain for themselves an in 
feasible title to their estates and interests, and for registering such titles 
with simplicity and-security. 

‘Your attention will; be called. to. the state of the laws which regulate 
the representation of the peeple in, Parliament, and I cannot doubt 
that you will give to this great subject a degree of calm and impartia 
sideration, rtioned to the magnitude of the interests involved in the 
result of your discussions. sh 

“These, and other propositions. for the amendment of the laws, whit 
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will be brought under your notice as the progress of public business may 


rmit, I commend to the exercise of your deliberate judgment; and I ear- | 
nestly pray that your counsels may be so guided as to insure the stability of | 


the throne, the maintenance and improvement of our institutions, and the 
general welfare and happiness of my people.”’ 

The proceedings over, her Majesty retired, as she came, escorted by 
the great officers of state. That decorous silence which characterised the 
assembly in her presence was succeeded by the noise incident to the 
withdrawal of a great concourse of persons from a hall, and some time 
elapsed before the spectators of the splendid scene retired. Her Majesty 
was attended by his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and it may be 
doubted if there was a single individual in the distinguished assembly 
who did not connect the Royal pair in thought with the young mother at 
Berlin, and the tender life nestling at her side. 

Tue Denares on THE ADDRESS. 

As usual, both Houses adjourned, after hearing the Royal Speech, 
until the evening. The House of Lords reassembled at five o'clock. 
Lord Churston, | ar Sir John Yarde Buller) and Lord Kingsdown, (late 
Mr. Pemberton Leigh) took the oaths and their seats. There was nothing 
remarkable in the dislocation of the prominent men of the two partics. 
The first bill introduced was one for the Regulation of Select Vestries. 

The Loxrpy Cuancector having read the Queen’s Speech, the Earl ot 
Wincuersea moved, and Lord Ravensworru seconded the Address in 
answer thereto. 
kind. Lord Wivcuersra confined himself wholly to topies arising out 
of her Majesty’s speech; but Lord Ravensworrn travelled out of the 
record to put in a plea on behalf of the shipping interest, and to express 
a hope that an inquiry into their grievances would not be denied. 
Peers were very hostile to Mr. Bright. 

Earl GranvILLe was the next speaker. 
lively address he touched not only on what was, but what was not in- 
cluded in the scope of previous speakers. Complimenting the mover and 
seconder on their moderation of tone, he said he was not ignorant of the 
difficulties of those who move or second an address. 

«Some years ago,” he continued, ‘I had the very great honour of moy- 
ing the adoption of the first address presented by the House of Commons to 
Her Majesty after her accession tothe Throne, The seconder of the Address 
and myself were kindly received by the Prime Minister. He communicated 
to us the heads of the Speech which was about to be delivered, told us that 
he had no doubt we should admirably discharge our duty, and referred us 
to the heads of departments for further details which we might wish to ob- 
tain. We went to the different departments, and were kindly received by 


their several heads; but, somehow or other, the head of the Colonial-office | 
thought it would be better for us to adhere to foreign and home affairs; the | 


Foreign Secretary thought that we had better confine ourselves to the affairs 
of the Home-office ; while that was the only subject which the Home Secre- 
tary thought that we had better avoid. (Laughter.) The consequence of 
this was that I had to fill my short address with a topic of great interest at 
the time—viz., the prospect of happiness and glory during the reign which 
had just commenced—a promise which has bee most nobly fulfilled during 
what we may hope is only the small portion of a long and glorious reign, 
the happiness of which has lately been crowned by the affectionate feelings 
displayed by all classes of this country upon the marriage of the eldest 
daughter of the Crown, and the happy event which has lately occurred in 
her family; while the seconder of the Address, a man of great ability, of 
much political knowledge, and not unaccustomed to public king, was 
so entirely impressed with the subject which he was to avoid, that, contrary 
his — practice, he entirely failed to make a speech even satisfactory to 

mself,”” , 

The two noble Lords must have laboured under a similar diffi- 
culty. Lord Granville showed in a playful but effective way how 
that “unfortunate affair of the Ionian Islands" was omitted; any 
reference to the United States, considering our recent communica- 
tions with Mr, Dallas, was avoided; all reference to the Porte left out, 
lest mayhap it should lead to a discussion of the massacre and bom- 
bardment of Jeddah. No doubt the noble Lords received full permis- 
sion to pour a broadside into Mr. Bright, and to speak on any subject, so 
that they did not touch upon France, Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Ger- 
many, or Italy. 

Glancing at the ow of sending Mr. Gladstone to the Ionian Islands— 
which has succeeded if it was hoped to retain Mr. Gladstone as a subordi- 
nate for a time—Lord Granville went on to the question of our foreign re- 
lations. Reserving the topic of the ‘‘ Charles-et-Georges,”’ he entered upon 
the Italian question. There is much in the state of Italy to be deplored. 
All know the kind of government that exists in Naples. “Lately returned 
from Rome, he could not deny that its condition must cause great grief to 
all who desire the welfare of Italy. ‘It is undoubtedly the fact that the 
entire lay population of the Pupal dominions are, almost to a man, hostile 
to the polity under which they now live.’”’ Those dominions are occupied 
by two armies, thus disturbing the balance of power, which might be dealt 
with by friendly diplomatic interference. Then Austria weighs heavily on 
the people of Lombardo-Venetia—it is not for us to consider whether those 
provinces are well or ill-governed; but that they belong to Austria 
under — treaties which by long continuance have become the 
public law of Europe. Having described the position of Austria and 

ardinia—Sardinia | is actuated by sympathy for the Italians and 
ambition for territorial aggrandizement—he referred to the words 
spoken the French Emperor to the Austrian Minister, ‘ words 
that may mean everything or nothing,” and asked for an explana- 
tion from the Government. They must have some information on the 
subject of the probabilities of war more satisfactory than rumour. What 
assurances” have they received? If assurances that there is no intention 
of war it would be satisfactory to know it. Ministers should clearly state 
oe views. “If they can say that during the course of these events they 
ve spoken equally to Austria, to Sardinia, and to France, in the firm, 
candid, and friendly manner in which they were entitled to speak, avoiding 
any unnecessary or irritating menace on the one hand, but on the other de- 
claring their steady conviction that the maintenance of existing treaties is 
——? to the peace and tranquillity of the future ; and if, in addition, 
take, have entered into no engagement whatever, binding this country to 
welf a course, at any time, other than the honour of England and the 
ae of ey may demand,—in that case, I am sure that her Majesty’s 
wile ay will receive the hearty support of the people, a support that 
willenable them to speak with greater force and influence in any difficult 
en that may hereafter arise.” ( Cheers.) 
a a of Derny, after complimenting the mover and seconder on 
toni bry es, remarked on the substantial agreement in es on the 
Pics of the speech implied in the fact that no amendment had been pro- 
ym and oy as the line of Lord Granville pretty closely, with this 
Ption, that he noticed the increased deposits in the savings banks 


In an extremely neat and | 


| precise explanation. 


Their speeches did not exceed the average of their | 


Both | 





| 





In regard to the “ Charles-ct-Georges,” he said that neither France 
nor Portugal had taken English advice, but that Portugal was grateful 
for friendly offices tendered unasked. Touching the Ionian Islands he 
said that Mr. Gladstone had been sent on a simple mission of inquiry to 
satisfy himself as to the causes of the want of prosperity. It was not 
intended that he should supersede Sir John Young, but when circum- 
stances rendered Sir John’s stay impossible, Mr. Gladstone remained to 
| launch reforms with the authority derived from his investigation. When 

he resumes his seat in the House of Commons he will be able to show 
| the wisdom of the policy adopted by the Government. With a brief 
reference to the treaties with Russia, China, Japan (during which Lord 
Grey and Lord Derby had a dispute respecting which of them appointed 
Lord Elgin Governor-General of Canada) and a rapid glance at India, 
Lord Derby came to the topie on which Lord Granville had domanded 
He would speak plainly, unhesitatingly— 

** Tam fortunately in a position to do so, because in the present state of 
Europe, and with respect to that portion of it which now gives just cause 
for anxiety, England has no separate interest to subserve, no revenge to 
gratify, no rankling ambition to urge her on; and above all, and I say it 
emphatically, because she has no secret engagement with any Power what- 
soever which would interfere with, fetter, or hamper her free action.” 
(Loud cheers.) There is no question that could justify recourse to war; but 
there are grounds for serious apprehension and alarm. ‘* The state of Italy 
isone one of constant danger to the peace of Europe.’’ But it is not in 
Lombardy or in Naples the greatest danger exists. Whether the Lombard 
provinces are a source of strength to Austria, he would not say, but he 
would say that we have nothing to do with her internal government. They 
are Austrian by inheritance, possession, treaty; and ‘neither we, 
nor any other nation, under any plea or upon any pretext has a 
right to deprive her’ of them. As to Naples that Government is 
repugnant and abhorrent to all our notions, but the King does 
not require foreign troops to put down discontent. ‘* The real plague spot 
in Italy ’’ is the Papal States. The presence of two armies there, not placed 
to uphold liberty, is the real danger. ‘* With all the eagerness of friend- 
ship” Lord Derby’s Government has pressed upon Austria and France the 
necessity of coming to some understanding with regard to the advice they 
shall tender to the Pope. It would be idle for a Protestant Government to 
interfere, but ‘our best endeavours will not be wanting to second the ef- 
forts” of France and Austria “for the amelioration of the internal ad- 
ministration of the Papal States.’’ Next, Lord Derby pictured the state of 
Sardinia and urged that she ought to—as she may yet—pursue a policy of 
internal improvement, set an example of constitutional liberty, respect trea- 
ties, and thus put the most despotic government to shame and lead it to 
imitate her institutions. He intimated that Sardinia would forfeit European 
sympathy by affording a proof that constitutional liberty may encourage the 
warlike propensities of a monarch and lead him to acts of aggression. The 
British Government, in a spirit of sincerest friendship, has over and over 
again expressed anxiety on the attitude assumed by Sardinia—an attitude 
inconsistent with her interest and her duty. He trusted that it is not ‘*‘ too 
late’? for Sardinia to reconsider the course on which she was apparently 
about to enter. Austria has given ‘the strongest assurances,’’—** and 
believe them ’’—that she will not interfere with her neighbours, but confine 
herself within her own limits to the obligations of treaties. Sardinia would 
be most ill-advised, therefore, to offer provocations. ‘To no country could 
she look for aid but to France”’; and Lord Derby cannot believe that the 
French ruler will sanction, even by moral support, still less by 
military means, an ‘ unjustifiable and aggressive war’ undertaken by Sar- 
dinia against Austria. ‘‘I do earnestly trust—and I do not abandon the 
hope—that the Emperor of the French will persist in that wise, prudent, 
and loyal course he has hitherto pursued.” In answer to our representa- 
tions, ** we have received assurances that so long as Austria confines herself 
to her-own limits, Sardinia must not expect from France any assistance in 
an aggressive war.” Having shown that it is the interest and the safety of 
the French Emperor to follow this course, he said that, if, unhappily, war 
should result—* If war, I say, should ultimately be the result, it would be a 
satisfaction to the Government, though a melancholy one, that they had 
done all in their power by friendly remonstrances to prevent so formidable a 
calamity ; and such is their position, that they are bound by no secret obli- 
gations, treaties, or understandings, but are perfectly ready to teke iu any 
contingency the course which their duty and the honour of this country 
might appear to require. (Cheers.) 

Earl Grey concurred in everything Lord Derby had said about foreign 
policy. As regards the Navy—* it is absolutely necessary that we should 
augment our means of naval defence” —but that should be done by 
“ keeping a larger number of sailors and officers afloat in constant train- 
ing and practice for war.’ The Earl of Hanpwicxe interposed a remark 
that more ships are necessary. Lord Brovenam made a strong speech 
against the warlike tendencies of France and Sardinia, and said that the 
people of France and Germany deprecate any breaking of peace. 

After some remarks from the Earl of Cartiste on the becrhouse sys- 
tem, the Address was agreed to, and the House adjourned. 


The House of Commons met for the evening sitting at a quarter to 
four o'clock. On the Ministerial benches were Mr, Disraeli, Mr. Wal- 
pole, Sir John Pakington; on the Opposition side Lord Palmerston, Sir 
George Grey, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Lowe. Lord John Russell sat be- 
low the gangway on the Opposition benches; Sir James Graham a cor- 
responding place on the other side. Scveral new Members tvok their 
seats, new writs were ordered, and Notices of Motion given, Then th 
Speaker read the Queen's speech. Mr. Trervsts moved and Mr, Brx- 
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crorr seconded the Address. The mover took up foreign topics and 
strongly deprecated war. The seconder dealt with home affuirs, and 
asked for a measure of reform that should be sufficient without being 
violent. 

The Speaker put the question; there were cries of “ Agreed” ; and 
then a pause. It was ended by Lord Patmexrston, who rose amid some 
tittering, not to mect the ‘ Aye” with a “no,” nor to propose an amend- 
ment to the Address, though, if it were not trifling, he migh* propose on 
in its “‘ composition.” 

Glaneing lightly over the topics in the earlier part of the speech he came 
to the Italian question. ‘Judging by what we are told, there is a proba- 
bility of a great European war, beginning by a conflict in Italy between 
France and Sardinia on the one hand, and Austria on the other, the object 
of which will be, I presume, the expulsion of Austria from the frontier of 
Italy.”’ Thence he started with the assertion that it would be desirable for 
the interests of Austria and of Italy that she should not possess these pro- 
vinces South of the Alps. They do not contribute to her strength, they 
make her hateful to many. But she possesses them by virtue of that 
general treaty of 1815, which is the title-deed of many other territories im 
Europe possessed by other Powers. It would have been better if a different 


arrangement had been made; but ‘*treatics ought to be respectec "5 and 
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no power can be justified in attempting to dispossess Austria of those pro- 
vinees. But ‘although Austria stands upon the firm ground of right with 
regard to those provinces, she does not stand upon the same ground of right 
when she goes beyond the limits to which that treaty refers; and that the 
occupation of the other portions of Italy not belonging to her is not justified 
by any treaty right which Austria possesses.’’ Arrangements should be 
made for the withdrawal of the French and Austrian troops from the Papal 
States; Rome and Naples should adopt the advice given to them by the 
Great Powers in 1831, and then the tranquillity of the country would be no 
longer endangered. But if those Governments will not put an end to that 
system they might abide by the consequences. 

This was the substantial part of Lord Palmerston’s speech. For the rest, 
he touched on the settlement of those provinces we used to call the Danu- 
bian, but now call the “ Rouman”’ provinces; he rejoiced in the Russian 
treaty of commerce ; was glad that his successors fully appreciate the ad- 
vantages gained by the war in China—‘“‘ it is never too late to weleomea 
repentant sinner”; was delighted to hear that the French slave-trade—free 
immigration—has been stopped on the East coast, and hopes it will soon 
be stopped on the West coast also; and believed the Government has acted 
wisely in regard to Mexican outrages—‘‘ the very nature of republicans 
makes it difficult to deal with them.’’ He hoped we should have an efficient 
Navy, and urged the Government to bring in the Reform Bill with the least 
possible delay. ‘* I am persuaded that when the people of this country see 
on the one hand the nations which are ruled by despotic authority and on 
the other the nations which are ruled by a power coming from below— 
(Great laughter, caused by the action of the noble lord, who pointed to the 
Jfloor)—I mean the Republican—when the people of this country see the | 
results of these two opposite systems, the attachment which, as Englishmen, 
they feel to our institutions will become every day more deeply rooted.” 

Mr. Disraeii, in a speech remarkable for its moderation of tone, gave 
substantially the same explanations on the various topics which Lord 
Derby had given. On the Portuguese question he said that the papers, 
when presented to the House, would show that no casus feederis had | 
arisen, and that the proper advice had been given to our ally. In an- | 
swer to Lord Palmerston’s demand for the Reform bill, he said that it | 
‘is prepared,” but will not be produced until “the urgent business of 
the country can be put in a proper frame’”’—[here there were murmurs] | 
—until Sir John Pakington has brought forward the subject of our 
naval defence. 

On the war question Mr. Disraeli said he could not agree with Lord Pal- 
merston that war is a matter of probability. ‘‘ That the state of affairs is 
critical Iadmit, but it is not astate of affairs that makes me believe that the 
maintenance of peace is by any means hopeless.’ (4 daugh.) 

Like Lord Palmerston he frag: any conduct that would disturb im- 
Oe ag treaties. But Central Italy, whose state is so unsatisfactory, is very 
ittle, if at all, connected with the important treaties the validity of whic 
the noble lord wishes, like all sensible men, to uphold. The cause of that 
unsatisfactory state is the foreign occupation of the Papal States. Then 
followed an explanation of the course pursued by the Government—an am- 
plified version of that vouchsafed by his colleague in the Upper House—but 
with this important addition. ‘‘ While we have used every persuasion to 
induce France and Austria to combine together and unite their influence for 
the great object, the improvement of the Italian Government—we have also 
told them that if the result of their deliberations be that it would, in their 
opinion, be of importance that the other great signatories of the treaties of 
1815 should combine with them for ulterior and ultimate purposes—if, for 
example, some new arrangement of the territory of Central Italy should be 
deemed by France and Austria necessary and expedient—we would assist 
them to the utmost with our counsel and influence to bring about such a re- 
sult, and we would call upon the other signatories of the great treaties of 
1815, to join and aid in that object.” 

Representations have been also made to “that interesting state ’’ Sar- 
dinia, but *‘ I cannot tell the House—I should be misleading the House if 
T attempted to convey to them—that the representations which we have 
made have already as completely effected the purpose which we wish. But 
they have been made frankly, fully, and freely to all the States of Europe.” 

he close of Mr. Disraeli’s speech was devoted to a long statement in- 
tended to show that his faith in the Emperor of the French is justified, and 
that he will neither make war on England—* especially when she has more 
resources at her command than she has had since the peace of 1815 ’’— 
nor wantonly disturb the peace of the world by going to war with Austria, 
nor be insensible to the influence of public opinion. In the case of Portugal 
when he found that public opinion did not approve of the use he made of 
superior force, he showed his respect for public opinion by the letter he 
wrote to Prince Napoleon, and by ‘the treaty which is virtually con- 
concluded.’’ ‘‘ I believe public opinion will produce the same effect now.” 

Lord Patmerston explained that when he inadvertently said war is 
probable, he only meant that war was thought likely on the continent; 
but he had endeavoured to show that the Sovereigns concerned are too 
wise to do anything of the sort. 

Lord Joun Russei1 took up two main questions—the war question 
and Parliamentary Reform. On the former he said he concurred en- 
tirely with Lord Palmerston, but he put much more warmth and feeling 
into his powerful description of the repeated acts of oppression inflicted 
by Austria on her own and neighbouring Italian states ever since she 
took possession in 1815. Of this he gave many flagrant instances. “It 
is the Austrian and French forces that impose upon the Papal States 
about the worst government any country ever had.” He quoted from 
the works of Mr. Whiteside and Lord Broughton passages in illustration 
of his views. His solution of the difficulty is to let the Roman people, 
like the Rouman people, frame laws for themselves. They would soon 
produce contentment and prosperity, There is no need for a bloody 
war. 

** You have said in the Treaty of Paris, and said most wisely, that there 
shall be no interference in the Danubian Principalities, no interference in 
Servia by any foreign troops, unless all the contracting Powers of Europe 
are consenting parties to that interference. Now, why should we not say 
that with regard to the whole state of Italy—that neither in the States of the 
Church, nor in Tuscany, nor in Naples, shall there be any interference by 
a foreign force unless the Powers of Europe are parties to that interference. 
I cannot believe that any plan that can be framed by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, or by the French Government, for the government of the Papal 
States, will have any success, because the Papal Government has talent and 
cunning enough to defeat and evade any new provisions,” 

Lord John rallied the Government on the inferior place in the speech 
assigned to the announcement of a reform bill, rallied the Ministers on 
the novel task they had undertaken, made a broad declaration in favour 
of extension of the suffrage, and asked for the production of the reform 
bill without delay. 

Sir Joun Paxtneron said that, if he remembered rightly, Lord John 








| strong case for its application. 





himself, in 1852, had placed the announcement of his bill quite at the 





close of the Queen’s speech ; so that if Ministers made a mistake, Lorg 
John supplied the precedent. 

The Address, being agreed to without further speaking, the House 
adjourned. 





THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 


A special meeting of the Law Amendment Society was held on Satyr. 
day, Sir James Stephen in the chair, to hear a paper read by Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick on the best mode of preparation for legislation, Apropos of the 
Reform Bill. The following letter of apology was sent to Mr. Chadwick 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill— 

Blackheath, Jan, 91, 


‘* Dear Chadwick—I have read carefully twice over your paper on the 
advantage of inquiry by commissions as a preparation for legislation, and 
specially for Parliamentary reform, and I not ~~ agree with you entirely 
on the general principle, but also in thinking Parliamentary reform a very 
Disfranchisement, indeed, may be suffi. 
ciently judged of from general principles and notorious facts ; but when the 
question is how far to carry enfranchisement, few persons, I should think, 
are rash enough to imagine that they have nothing important still to learn 
respecting the new classes of voters to be created, their numbers, their local 
distribution, their degree of education (even the number of them who can 
read and write,) their amenability to corruption, the probability of their 
exercising the franchise if conferred, and the influences under which they 
are likely to exercise it. If the franchise is to stop anywhere short of uni. 
versal suffrage, or to arrive even at that by any succession of steps, the 
choice of the intermediate measures must necessarily be more or less a ques- 
tion of statistics, and the statistics of the whole subject are in their infancy, 
Even on so narrow a point as the admission of the 10/, householders in the 
small towns to vote for the counties, all is uncertainty as to the nature 
of the change it would make in ‘the } composition fof the county constitu. 
encies, 

‘* Your paper cannot be too much’read or too widely circulated. 

** T am, dear Chadwick, very truly yours, “J. S. Miz, 

“Mr. Edwin Chadwick.” 

After a brief introduction Mr. Chadwick stated the question thus— 

‘* How preparatory inquiry for the collection of the information requisite 


| as a basis for legislation, with a view to the reform of Parliament may 
| best be made > 


Whether by the close cabinet method? Whether by spe. 
cial committees of Parliament? Whether by a special commission of in- 
quiry”’ ? 

, He argued on the authority of Lord John Russell, that as Ministers 
have little time to look into great public questions and find sufficient 
work in the routine of office, and that as the public opinion, which 
they take into account, as expressed by newspaper writers is the 
result of the most fragmentitious attention, the mode of proceeding 
by the Cabinet method is bad. In like manner he disapproved of 
proceeding by open or secret committees, and then set forth the 
advantages that would attend proceeding by Commission. For 
instance, if it be proposed to introduce household suffrage there should 
be an inquiry respecting the influence of bribery at municipal elections. 
Then we should learn why so many persons at present possessing the 
vote refuse to exercise it. Why in Manchester less than a third, in 
Finsbury, the City of London, and Birmingham less than one half of the 
electors vote at contested elections? Full inquiry is required on these 
subjects. A Commission might also inquire— 

Whether the acceptance of office shall vacate a seat, or at all events, 
whether a change of office by a Member already in office, shall vacate his 
seat; as also the large question as to ex officio seats, without the right of 
voting. Another most important question which such a representative 
committee of council might consider, would be one which I have seen reason 
to attach great importance to—the representation of minorities by the 
working of a general provision for single votes in districts to which two 
or more representatives are given.”’ 

Sir James Stephen gave some support to the proposal, but theSremark- 
able part of his discourse treated of “ public opinion.” 

“¢ Constitutional liberty is doubtless an inestimable advantage, and so it 
ought to be, for the price we pay for it is incalculable. Such liberty is usu- 
ally defined as consisting in the subordination of the Legislature and of the 
Executive Government to public opinion. But what is ‘ public opinion’? 
When, and where, and by whom, and in what manner, is it to be discovered 
and ascertained? And how is it to be distinguished from all spurious imi- 
tations? Of the many idola tribds there is none whose shrine is so difficult 
of access or whose oracles are so ambiguous and so readily confounded with 
other and meaner voices. The hierophants of this mysterious power can 
only tell us that public opinion is not the transient impression, but the de- 
liberate judgment, of the great majority of the people on such questions, 
and on such questions only, as immediately affect the people themselves. 
On all such subjects, they add, the judgments of Demos must be authorita- 
tive and conclusive, or there is no constitutional liberty amongst us. Be it 
so, but then the true and inherent value of these authoritative judgments 
of Demos most depend on the extent and accuracy of his knowledge of the 
subjects on which he so adjudicates. One cannot then but inquire, from 
what sources he gathers that knowledge. Not much from books, for even 
his flatterers never tell him that he isa very studious person ; not much from 
converse, for even they never ascribe to him very sociable habits; not much 
from observation, for the divisions and sub-divisions of labour among our 
people confine an immense proportion of them to the same pursuits and the 
same places from the cradle to the grave. But Demos is not without his 
means of information. Of late years he has been taught to read, though 
it is a gift which even yet he can exercise only here and there, and only 
now and then. He exercises it chiefly in reading his newspaper. His 
newspaper comprises 99 parts of his reading out of 100. He is the daily 
pupil of some such editorial improvisatore as the late Captain Sterling, the 
sketch of whom, by Mr. Carlyle, has been quoted to us by Mr. Chadwick. 
In each of the 365 days of the year the editorial improvisatore is delive' 
of one or of several peremptory decisions, traversing in their turns the en- 
tire cycle of all the political and social questions of his day and generation 
He is indeed a splendid rhetorician. His artifices of style, his fertility of 
resource, and his promptitude of performance must seem to the uninitiated 
to be half miraculous ; and to every one, initiated or not, his self-reliance 
must seem even yet more amazing. There is no subject either directly or 
indirectly affecting the state and people of our land of which he does not 
claim to have sealed the height, spanned the breadth, and fathomed the 
depth,—a claim compared to which Dr. Francis Moore’s pretensions to I- 
terpret to us the language of the stars might pass for an excess of modesty. 
But Demos has other means of knowledge than these diurnal improvisations, 
and other sources of his all commanding ‘ public opinion.’ THe occasionally 
listens to platform orators, who on that stage sustain the various parts an 
properties assigned to them with a docility unsurpassed by that of the te 
formers on any other theatre; the indispensable condition of their pu! 
appearances being that they shall ary nothing to shock th> prejudica ¢ 
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the auditors, nothing to abate their self-esteem, and nothing which would 
change their laudits into less harmonious sounds. Sometimes Demos 
studies the Parliamentary debates, where he finds the partisans of a Minis- 
try in esse and the partisans of a Ministry in posse investigating the facts 
and the principles in debate between them, with a candour as pellucid and 
a research as impartial as that of the gens togata, whose enthusiasm for or 
against any verdict is constantly on sale in Westminster Hall. But 


whether he forms this ‘ public opinion’ of his, to which we are all to bow, by | 


reading or by listening, his stipulation with his teachers is still the same. 
It is that they shall never fatigue him; that they shall never foree upon 
him any mental diet which he would find hard of digestion ; that the lead- 
ing article shall be readable in five minutes at most ; and that, in common 
with the speech, it shall be thoroughly spiced and seasoned to his palate with 
points and epigram, with antithesis and sarcasm.” J 

He pictured Demos, thus instructed and enfranchised by Mr. Bright, 
electing his representatives, who are to enact the !ws he will reeeive, and 
under these circumstances Sir James suggested that the teachers of Demos 
should instruct him in the natural history of an act of Parliment. Before 
Sir James gave this history himself he described, for the benefit of Demos, 
the extreme difficulty of finding a fit Ministry with whom in modern times 
rests the initiation of legislative measures, Then he came to the genesis of 


an act of Parliament demanded by public opinion and illustrated it from an | 


actual case. 

‘When Mr. Huskisson was President of the Board of Trade, the abridg- 
ment of the laws of customs which we had in use then was a volume as 
bulky as one of the heaviest of the statutes at large, and was printed ex- 
actly in the same close type. A most formidable volume! Public opinion 
required, and our chief decided, that this vast carcase should be boiled down 
to itsessences. With that view James Deacon Hume was summoned to 
Whitehall from the Customhouse of the port of London, of which he was 
then comptroller. I cannot undertake to say what instructions, written or 
oral, were addressed to him by Mr. Huskisson; but, from my frequent ofli- 
cial intercourse with Mr. Deacon Hume on the subject, I am well convinced 
that his instructions were very general and very brief. Ilis proceedings, 
however, were sufficiently characteristic. He began by exiling himself 
from his family, whom he sent to France. He then took a lodging in 
Parliament Street, and became invisible to'mankind, At length, after 
many months, he reappeared at Whitehall, bringing with him a small 
loosely printed octavo volume, which did not contain nearly as many words 
as any single number of Blackwood’s Magazine, but which yet did contain 


the whole of the laws of customs which he (Mr. Hume) thought it worth | 


while to preserve, That little volume, word for word, as it came from Mr. 
Hume’s pen, was then transplanted into the statute-book. To that import- 
ant work Mr. Huskisson lent the authority of his great name, and he res- 
cued it from all the mutilations to which it would otherwise have been sub- 
ject in its passage through the House of Commons, and which, there, would 
have been pleasantly called amendments. In its unamended form it was a 

rfect model of brief, comprehensive, simple, luminous, and efficient legis- 
ation, and such was certainly the opinion of Mr. Huskisson himself. Here 
then, you have the appearance of the draftsman as the second of the three 
progenitors of a Government bill. If all administrators had the profound 
ability of Mr. Huskisson, and all draftsmen the exquisite skill and compre- 
hensive knowledge of Mr. ilume we might cheerfully acquiesce in the dele- 
gation sby Ministers of State of their highest duties to obscure subalterns ; 
though even on that supposition we might be not quite able to approve a 
practice at once so hazardous, so disingenuous, and so unjust. But the sup- 
position is far, indeed, from coinciding with the fact. Many have been the 
admirable draftsmen to whom of late years the Government have referred 
the preparation of their bills; but all the sages of Westminster Hall, past 
and present, if united together, could never produce a fit law for the regula- 
tion of any of the greater affairs and interests of this country, unless their 
labours were directed and guided by persons to whom those affairs and 
those interests were thoroughly known, and who perfectly understood those 
various — and forms of industry and habits of life amongst the 
people of England over which the projected law was to exercise a direct or 
indirect influence, 
any Cabinet council, and instruct and guide any legal fabricators of Acts of 
Parliament?” Next he showed how ‘* Committees upstairs’ and Members 


in the House treat acts of Parliament; dilated on the incon«lusive character | 


of proceedings by Committee ; and the mockery of legislation which is some- 
times the fruit of the exertions of all. ‘To avert such disasters for the fu- 
ture Mr. Chadwick discusses the proposal of Earl Grey for appointing a le- 
gislative committee of the Privy Council, to which the preparation of all 
Goverment bills should belong. I suppose that his lordship would except 
all bills which, like the Reform Bill now in embryo, demand secrecy of ges- 
tation as the very condition of their birth. [ut with that exception it 
would, I doubt not, prove a valuable addition to our law-making powers. 
“Of the wisdom of a full enquiry throughout the kingdom before a new 
Reform Bill is passed, 1 will attempt only one addition to what Mr. Chad- 
wick has said. Any one who is old enough to remember the anticipations 
and predictions among which the Reform Bil! of 1832 was passed, will, I 
think, now admit that the prophets of that time, whether they prophesied 
pleasant things or the reverse, were all strangely wrong, and that the ac- 
tual results and the predicted results of the measure had as little as possible 
inecommon. The prophets of 1832 were refuted by the event, because they 
mistook a very scanty knowledge of England and its people for a complete 
knowledge of them. The prophets of 1859 have not taken more pains to get 
rid of their ignorance, and are not, I conceive, a whit more likely to see 
distinctly the direction or the tendencies of the dark but most momentous 
Journey on which they are about to enter. If we are to enter on it, because 
such is the mandate of ‘ public opinion,’ perhaps it might not be amiss to 
have a commission of inquiry (say with Mr. Cadwick at its head), to ascer- 
tain what in truth ‘ public opinion’ has said, or has to say, on the sub- 
ject. It is strange that all our institutions are to be at the mercy of one 
authoritative voice, and that of the utterances of that voice there should 
not be so much as one authorised reporter.”’ 

_ The speakers who followed were in favour of inquiry before legisla- 
tion, but did not think that the mode proposed by Mr, Chadwick appli- 
cable to the case of the Reform Bill. , 

A conference of Lancashire Reformers, deputies from twenty-eight 
— of varying size and importance, has been held at Manchester, Mr. 
ag de ilson in the chair, and has adopted a resolution in support of 

t Bolte — bill. Among those who spoke were Mr. Henry Ashworth 
ae ane, Mayor of Salford, Mr. Barnes late Member for 
nem and Mr. Robertson Gladstone of Liverpool. The remainder con- 
wine an ting and applauding audience. There was, of course, no 

ssenting voice. Mr. Bright made a speech in further explanation of the 
tice b and objects of his bill, now pretty well explained. On this occa- 
he hoa set himself to show that he had done justice to the counties ; that 
po wpeewan | provided for the representation of the landed interest ; 
7 numbers of boroughs are now represented by county men and 
‘he sons of county men. Thus Mr. Hutt represents Gateshead, Sir 


James Graham, Carlisle, Mr. Vernon Smith, Northampton, a son of the 


Did such a body of persons ever yet meet together in | 


Marquis of Westminster, Chester, Mr. Langston, Oxford, Mr, Adair, 
Ipswich, Mr. Ellice, Coventry, Mr. Smyth, York, Mr. Egerton, Maccles- 
field—all landed proprictors or the sons of landed proprietors, Even if 
Mr. Bright's bill passes the commercial classes may fairly speak against 
the unbroken phalanx of the landed interest in the House of Commons, 
But he does not legislate for boroughs only ; he legislates for the country, 
for Suffolk quite as much as for Manchester. 

** Now, I venture to say that my scheme is a moderate scheme of reform, 
I do not think that any man who Is in favour of a representation at all, who 
has any reliance upon the character of his countrymen—who believes in 
the perpetuation of freedom through a real Parliament—I do not think he 
can deliberately and conscientiously condemn the proposition that I have 
laid before the public as one unjust to any section of the people, or likely to 
tend in any way to the weakening of any institutions in this country which 


it is worth the while of the people to care one single farthing about. Why, 
as to our friends of the House of Lords (Laughter and cheers) —they 
ought to be very much obliged to me for discussing this question with the 


mublic. Their own position is not particularly enviable with regard to it. 
Y u observe them coming out at * Social Science’ meetings, at mechanics’ 
institutes, and in little villages here and there, doing, of course, a certain 
not easily appreciable amount of good—(/aughter)—telling the people all 
those things which, as we all know, every Sunday school teacher in Eng- 
land could tell them just as well—(Renewed laughter and eheering)—come 
ing on to platforms, descending, shall I say, from their altitude to come 
among common men. But now, when the whole country is discussing 
this question, when every newspaper is filled with it, when the population 
from one end of the country to the other is expressing its approval, more 
or less entire, of this measure, why, there is not one of these gentlemen 
who comes upon any platform and meets the public, who faces the breezes 
of popular opinion, and helps in the deliberation of the greatest question 
that can possibly be discussed by a great people. (Cheers.) Now, we have 
no idea—not the slightest—of meddling with the House of Lords. Refer- 
ence has been made as to what has been done in a past time when the power 
of the Crown was limited by act of Parliament, and we are not proposing to 
limit the power of the aristocracy of Parliament. We leave them as they 
are, with all the power and prescription law, privilege, custom, and — 
will permit them to have; but we say, Here js another House sacred even 
to higher interests than the interests of an aristocracy. (Cheers.) The 
constitution has no more regard for Crown and aristocracy than it has for 
the people. The people is the most durable part of the kingdom. Privi- 
leges are ephemeral, but the people is immortal. (Great cheering.) What 
we ask, then, is this—we claim it by the constitution, that the House of 
Commons shall be made not with reference as to whether it shall be conve- 
nient for the House of Lords or not; but that it shall be made a real, unde- 
niable, sensibly felt representation of the great body of the people of this 
kingdom.”” § (Cheers.) 

The conference broke up, apparently well satisfied with its work. 

The Birmingham reformers held a meeting on Tuesday to support Mr. 
Bright; Mr. I’. H. Muntz oceupying the chair. The speakers were Al- 
derman Baldwin, Alderman Manton, Mr. George Edmonds, and Mr. J. 
S. Wright. The resolutions adopted gave a general support to the mea- 
sure proposed by Mr. Bright. An attempt was made by Mr. Mills, a 
working man, to carry a resolution demanding manhood suffrage, but 
it met with no support. A petition to parliament was also adopted, 

In the course of his speech on the occasion Alderman Baldwin thus 
stated his views— 

He asked those persons present who thought no further reform required 
to speak out. Receiving no answer he contiuued: Well, then, as no one 
dissents, we are all agreed on that point. Then what sort of reform did 
they require >? (A roiee—** No rate-paying clauses.”’) Was it right that 
some hundred insignificant boroughs, containing only 2000 or 3000 in- 
habitants, should in a country like this have as much political representa- 
tion as places infinitely larger? (Cries of * No.’’) Was the country, or 
had it been, well and properly governed? (** No.) Was it as cheaply 
governed as it ought to be? = (‘*_Vo."") Were the taxes paid by those who 
could best afford to pay them? (1 shout of “ No.”’) Were the Army and 
Navy efficiently maintained? (** Vo."") Who was it that involved us in 





| war? (A voice—** The aristocracy.” ** Hear!" and laughter.) Who 
received the greater part of their money? (Several voices—** The aristo- 


eracy.””’) Ile thought they were pretty well agreed on these points. He 
should endeavour by all the means in his power to bring about a measure 
that would give to Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, and other im- 
portant places, that fair share of the repres¢ ntation to which they were en- 
titled; and this accomplished, they should have better government, less 
taxation, and fewer wars, but when they were compelled to fight they 
should have an efficient Army and Navy. 

Among the lesser reform mectings that have been held ave those at 
Deptford where Sir William Codrington discoursed on his past services 
and promised to support reform; in Lambeth, where Mr. Roupell de- 
livered an ultra-Radical address suited to his constituents; at Dudley 
where Mr. IH. B. Sheridan gave in a general adhesion to Mr, Bright's 
views; and at North Shields where Mr. Lindsay enlightened his con- 
stituents. In one part of his speech Mr. Lindsay defined his position. 

** While I am not prepared to offer an opinion as to how that great 
question of reform can be dealt with in the best manner—for it is a much 
more difficult question than appears on the surface, I think I will be only 
right in saying, considering that I am one of those cross-bench members, as 
we are called—the independent members—that though I will be desirous to 
see areform, I cannot agree with many things which have fallen from Mr. 
Bright. I must tell you that frankly. Like him, I am one of the people ; 
but I think some of his remarks against another class, to which I don’t and 
never will belong, were totally unnecessary and altogether uncalled for, 
I am not come here to defend the aristocracy of England—they ean defend 
themselves—but I will say this of them, as part and parcel of our consti- 
tution, I think it a very unwise thing for one in the position of Mr. Bright 
to attack the aristocracy in the manner in which he did, I will say this for 
them, that as a body they are, perhaps, as good—number for number—as 
any other body of the community, and when I compare them with the 
aristocracy of other countries, I say I am proud of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land. There are good, bad, and indifferent, amongst them, but as a whole 
they are liberal-minded gentlemen, and they are a necessary part of a con- 
stitution which I admire. (** Don't commit yourself now,” and laughter.) 
Thank you.” 

Mr. Sheridan took upon himself to describe the course that will be 
pursued by the independent liberals. 

He might say in confidence—notwithstanding the presence of the son of one 
of the cabinet ministers [Mr. Pakington], that the policy of the independent 
liberals was to play off one party against the other, and so squeeze the party 
in power as to get more out of them in office than they would concede in 
opposition. (Laughter and cheers.) There could be no doubt the Govern- 
ment would bid very largely for continuation in office in the shape of liberal- 
| ity in reform; whilst Lord’ Palmerston would go to a greater length proba- 
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bly in opposition, in order to regain office, than he would have gone if in 
power. Should this state of things come about the independent liberals | 


would say, “ This is the bill; give us this measure; ”” and the chances were 
ey owe squeeze out a more extended measure than could yet be ima- 
gined. 

At Edinburgh a public meeting has declaied in favour of a measure 
of reform “ based on the principles explained by Mr. Bright, and em- 
bodicd in the schedules published by him.” Baillie Russell oceupicd 
the chair. Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, (Mr. Bright’s brother-in-law,) Mr. 


| marriage. 


€aird, M.P., and Mr. William Tait, were the principal speakers. Mr. | 


Caird made a good speech full of statistics, in defence and illustration of 


Mr. Bright’s views and schedules. He spoke as a tenant farmer, and 
advocated the interests of farmers which he distinguished from the inte- 
rests of the landowners. Mr. Caird, in the course of his speech, pro- 
mised to bring in a bill to reform the municips! institutions of Scotland. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley has written a letter to the newspapers, in which 
he says, that as Mr. Bright makes the rating franchise dependent upon 
the payment of the rate, it will be a franchise of “‘a most restrictive 
character.” Sir Joshua hopes the Liberal Members will reintroduce the 
clause proposed by Lord John Russell in his last Reform Dill, to make 
the payment of the rate a simple debt, and not a penal enactment. 


Chr Cant, 





Tur Queen returned from Windsor Castle to Buckingham Palace on | 


Wednesday, and in the afternoon held a Privy Council there; when the 


Sheriffs for the English and Welsh counties were appointed, and the | 
Speech of her Majesty, to be delivered at the opening of Parliament, was | 


submitted, and agreed upon. <A preclamation was ordered to be issued, 
warning persons from trading with Japan until the ratification of the 
treaty. Mr. John Inglis, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, was sworn in 
and took his seat at the board. 

Afterwards her Majesty held a Court. The Duke of Montrose had 
an audience, Sir Henry Storks kissed hands on his appointment as 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. The Honourable 
Charles Augustus Murray had audience and presented a letter to the 
Queen from the Shah of Persia. Mr. Joseph Arnould kissed hands on 
his appointment as Puisne Judge at Bombay. The Lari of Derby, 


a 
their parents, but a reconciliation soon followed. The Fowlers came to liye 
in London. Among their intimate friends were a Mr. and Mrs. Newcomen 
Mr. Newcomen is upwards of forty years old, Mrs. Newcomen died jq 
1857, and in 1858 Mrs. Fowler left her home and went to live with Mr. 
Newcomen as his wife. The Court at once decreed a dissolution of the 


A painful exposure of matrimonial infelicity was made before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in a trial to recover from a MM. Lyon the sum of 362/, for 
goods. Mr. Lyon is a gentleman of great property—upwards of 40,000/. g 
year. In 1 he married at Florence, Blanch Augusta, the daughter of 
Lady Charlotte Bury. They remained on the continent until 1853, when 
they returned to England and went to Torquay. Mr. Lyon withdrew alto. 
gether, and left Mrs. Lyon under the care of a Mr. Deakin—* I was pla 

under restraint by him to a certain extent corporeally, and entirely so mo. 
rally.”” Then a paper was brought to her which she was made to sign under 
the influence of a threat that if she did not, Mr. Lyon would refuse her alj. 
mony. The paper was a deed of separation whereby a sum of 1300/, per 
annum was allowed to Mrs. Lyon. She came to London with Lady Char. 
lotte Bury who resided with her ; lived at several places, visited Paris, con. 
tracted debts. In 1858 she instituted a suit for the restoration of conjugal 
rights, and gained it. But instead of taking her to his home, Mr. Lyon re. 
ceived her at a house he had taken in Gloucester Place. Here he received 
her and her alone, saying to her maid and solicitor ‘‘no one admitted 
here.” When she was inside he locked the door, and summoning the 
servants—six or seven women—to the drawingroom, he ranged them ing 
circle and said, pointing to his wife—‘‘ That is my wife, Mrs. Lyon; you 
will always treat her with respect and kindness, but you will never obey any 
order she gives. She will never be allowed to go out without one or other 
or both of you (designating two) accompanying her. You will follow 
wherever she goes—into whatever house or shop—and you will state that 
whatever she orders her husband will not pay for. You will not receive 
any letter or parcel for Mrs. Lyon without knowing whom they come from 
and what they contain. There will be a book kept, in which every person 
who comes to this house and everything brought will be put down. No one 





| is to be admitted.”’ 1 interrupted Mr. Lyon, and said, ‘* Not my sisters, 


the Marquis of Salisbury, General Peel, and Lord Stanley, had audiences | 


of the Queen. 

On Thursday the Queen proceeded to Westminster Palace in state, 
and opened Parliament. 

On the evening of her return to London her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice and Helena, went to the Hay- 
market Theatre. 

Daily bulletins, reporting the health of the Princess Frederick William 
and her son, transmitted to the Queen from Berlin, have been published. 
The mother and infant are “as well as can be.” 

After opening Parliament the Queen returned to Windsor Castle. 


Che Metropolis. 
The annual meeting of the Association for effecting the repeal of 


Taxes upon Knowledge, Mr. Milner Gibson in the chair, was held on 
Wednesday at Exeter Hall, There were present four Members of 





Parliament, the Chairman, Mr. Greer, Mr, Ayrton, and Mr. M‘Cann. | 


The provinces sent up Mr. George Dawson, Mr. William Chambers, 
Dr. Watts, and Alderman Baldwin. Mr. Gibson, in his opening speech, 
narrated the history of the paper-tax—imposed in Queen Anne’s reign 
to restrict the liberty of the press, advocated its abolition on the ground 
that it is a tax upon knowledge, an obstruction to the education of the 
people ; and said he did not believe that its repeal would entail any loss 
upon the Exchequer, but that if it did, the Government must meet it by 
curtailing the expenditure. A resolution demanding repeal was moved and 
seconded by Dr. Watts and Mr. William Chambers. ‘The latter said 
that in twenty-seven years he and his brother have paid 50,000/. in 
paper duty on works of wholesome instruction, Mr. Cassell and Mr. 
Ayrton moved and seconded another resolution pressing upon the House 
of Commons to make arrangements that will enable Parliament to dis- 
pense with the tax. Mr. George Dawson and Mr, Greer moved and 
seconded a resolution to adopt a petition to the House of Commons. All 
the resolutions were adopted. 





At the Royal Institution, on Monday, Professor Owen delivered the 
second lecture of his course on “ Fossil Mammalia.” He described the 
development of animal life from the lowest to the higher deposits. 

The discovery of the lowest order of mammals in the lowest strata in whieh 
organic remains of that class first appear tends to confirm the opinion of that 
class of geologists called progressionists; that there has been a progressive 
erder in the de 
forms and ascending to the creation of the most complex and most perfect of 
organized beings—man, In adverting to this subject, Professor Owen brietly 
pointed out some of the leading features in the progressive orders of crea- 
tion, as indicated by the organic remains in the successive ascending series 
of strata, and expressed his adhesion to the class of progressionists. : 





Tm the Divorce Court Mrs. Sarah Selina Ann Stoate prayed for a judicial 
separation on the ground of cruelty and desertion. The husband, William 
Stoate, is a barrister, rich, but ‘illiterate and eccentric.” The cruelty 
began during the honeymoon, when the bridegroom threatened to throw his 
bride from a cliff into the sea, and gave her a black eye. After that follow- 
ed a series of cruelties, a state of semi-separation, reunion at Bath, where 
Stoate was living with a servant, more cruelties, and on one occasion the 
intervention of the law to restrain Stoate’s violence. Stoate defended him- 
self by trying to destroy his wife's character. In this he failed. The jury 
found a verdict for Mrs, Stoate. ‘ 

The Lord Chancellor sat on the bench of the Divorce Court on Tuesday. 
One of the cases that came before him was remarkable. Mr. Coulthart, a 
young man of twenty-one, married a prostitute. His father was ignorant 
of the match, but when informed he invited the parties to his house. 
Within two months they were dissatisfied with Mrs. Coulthart’s conduct, 


evelopment of life on the earth, beginning with the simplest | 


and the young couple removed into lodgings. The husband speedily betook | 


himself to America, and Mrs, Coulthart, it is alleged, betook herself to her 
former course of life. The husband now prayed for a dissolution of mar- 
riage. The Court dismissed the petition on the ground that, instead of vigi- 
lantly watching her conduct, her husband had deserted her. 


| 


Another case was this. Two cousins, both very young, a Mr. Fowler and 


a Miss Sutton, of Durham county, married in 1849, against the desire of | of the head-master. 





Lady Arthur Lennox and Mrs. Russell are coming here this afternoon,” 
He said, **No one. She will only be allowed to see her mother once a 
week.” TI expostulated with Mr. Lyon, but very gently. I told the ser- 
vants that they were misinformed, that they had accepted a situation which 
they ought to have been ashamed to take, under the circumstances under 
which they were hired, and that it was not the first time Mr. Lyon had 
served me so. I protested against such conduct as not just, and I asked 
Mr. Lyon if he had seen the certificates of two medical men [testifying to 
her sanity.] He said, ‘Yes.’ I said, ‘ And you are acting in this manner 
after having seen those certificates.’ He said, ‘Iam.’ He gave strict in- 
junctions that his orders should be obeyed.’’ When Mr. Lyon said the 
servants were not to obey my orders except as to my food, he added, * This 
is not in unkindness, but for her own sake, as when under my roof before 
she abused her authority to her own destruction by ordering things which 
were hurtful to her.” It was the alleged cause of quarrel with Mr. Lyon 
that ‘I had ordered goods which were hurtful tomy health. Without Mr. 
Lyon’s knowledge I did pledge plate and jewellery to the extent of 3514/, 
some of which I had bought without his knowledge, and some he had given 


| me. Without Mr. Lyon’s knowledge, I borrowed of a lady 1500/7, He has 
| not repaid it.” 


Mrs. Lyon had contracted debts during the period when living separated 


| under the deed. Among her other creditors was a Mr. Mallalue, who has 


brought an action to recover the amount from Mr. Lyon. The defence is 


| that there was a separate maintenance, and that it had been paid. The 


plaintiff's counsel contended that the deed was worthless beeause 1t had been 
signed by Mrs. Lyon under restraint. The plaintiff knew nothing of the 
deed. The ease was adjourned until today, 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Frost and Williams, two 
confirmed burglars, were indicted for a burglary, and for cutting and wound- 
ing Evershed, an officer who caught them in the fact. The story of the in- 
trepid combat maintained by the constable Evershed, against the two men 
has already been told. They have now been found guilty of both offences 
charged against them. Baron Watson ordered sentence of death to be re- 
corded, but said that he should recommend its commutation to penal servi- 
tude for ten years. 

The Judge conspicuously acknowledged the bravery of Evershed who s 
faithfully did his duty, and ‘as a small reward,” ordered that he should be 
paid 20/, 

The three soldiers of the Scots Fusilier Guards who appropriated a cheek, 
forged an endorsement, and got it cashed, have been found guilty, and sen- 
tenced, Haylor to eighteen, Horton to nine, and Fuller to three months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Watts, a guardsman, who fought in the four chief conflicts in the Crimea, 
tried to shoot himself while standing sentry at the Bank of England on 
Saturday. The ball, however, glided along his great coat. He was carried 
to the Tower hospital, not seriously hurt. 





Provinrial, 


Queen Victoria opened the Wellington College on Saturday. This 
institution stands on a wild heath in Hampshire, about three miles from 
Sandhurst, and commands an immense prospect, stretching around a8 
as Windsor, Bearwood, Strathfieldsaye. The grounds of the College are 
132 acres in extent. The College itself is a handsome building in the 
Italian or mixed style, having a centre and two wings, flanked by 
towers. The interior arrangements, of course, are made up of a dining: 
hall, class-rooms, library, dormitories, one to each boy, a library 
apartments for the masters. The fund subscribed for the College was 
159,000/. ; of this, when all is complete, 55,0007. will have been ex 
pended on the College and grounds. The remainder, invested at 4 pet 


| cent, yields a revenue of 4200/. 


The ceremony of the opening took place in the great hall. It was 
brief and formal. A large number of distinguished persons had assem 
bled about twelve o’clock. In half an hour, the Queen and the Prince 
Consort arrived. They inspected the College, visited the class-rooms 
where the boys (there are seventy at present) were engaged in their 
tasks, looked into the dormitories, and then appeared in the hall. On 
one side of her Majesty stood the Prince Consort, on the other the Prin- 
cess Alice and Prinee Arthur. The Earl of Derby, on behalf of the 
governors, read an address, describing the origin of the College and its 
uses ; to which her Majesty returned a fitting, but by no means remem 
able reply. Then the Archbishop of Canterbury offered up praye?, ce 
the ceremony terminated when her Majesty had — the rules 
statutes of the College. She subsequently took lunch in the apartments 
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Mr. Adams, the newly-appointed Recorder of Derby, was reélected 
Member for Boston without opposition on Thursday. 
The contest for East Worcestershire is growing warm ; both candi- 
dates are pu ing a vigorous canvass, and are engaged in a round of 
’ Mr. Pakington is accused of being a Puseyite—a charge 
he ae denies. Mr. Calthorpe is guilty of not being a Wor- 
cestershire but a Staffordshire man, like Mr. Hodgetts Foley, the other 
member. He is also pointed at as the nominee of Lord Ward ; to this 


he will not plead guilty. Lord Ward succeeded Sir John Pakington as 


Chairman of the Worcestershire Quarter Sessions. 

At present the only candidate in the field for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire is Sir John Ramsden, at present Member for Hythe. He is 
willing to stand if the Liberal party desire it. The electors have been 
called upon by some anonymous person to reserve their votes for Mr. 
Cobden. 

The Town Council of Liverpool have resolved to present an address to 
the Queen, congratulating her on the birth of her grandson at Berlin. 

The meetings in the Potteries and elsewhere to take measures for 
setting up some memorial to Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, have called up two 
parties. One wants to erect a statue, the other an institute. The sup- 
porters of the latter met at Burslem last week, Lord Carlisle in the chair, 
and collected 8507, towards their object. 








The University of Cambridge has been agitated on a subject of in- 
ternal disvipline. Mr. Jameson, a Pro-Proctor, found an undergraduate 
in a house in Barnwell, devoted to immoral purposes. The usual course 
in these cases has been for the Proctor or Pro-Proctor to punish the 
offender or remit him to his College for punishment. Mr. Jameson took 
another view of his duty. He thought he had a voice in deciding the 
amount of punishment which the College might inflict for so grave an 
offence. 
ticating the youth for one term, the Pro-Proctor wished to banish him 
for three terms. As an agreement could not be had, Mr. Jameson took 
the case before the Vice-Chancellor, and virtually pressed for its settle- 
ment by his Court. The Court met. The case was not an aggravated 
one of its kind, and the offender was dismissed with a solemn and public 
reprimand. Hereupon the Pro-Proctors resigned, and proceeded to pub- 
lish their correspondence with the Vice-Chancellor, in which they 
strongly object to the decision of the Court, and declare that a grave 
offence had been dismissed without punishment, or as one says, “ vir- 
tually condoned.” 

The Vice-Chancellor called a meeting of the Senate, ostensibly to au- 
thorize the appointment of two new Pro-Proctors, really to have out the 
case. Dr. Bateson, the Vice-Chancellor, stated itin temperate language, 
and vindicated the course pursued by himself and his Court. Mr. Jame- 
son and Mr. George Williams, the Pro-Proctors, defended their entire 
conduct, except that Mr. Jameson admitted he was wrong in going to 
the College. They relied for defence upon the new statutes. But the 
sense of the meeting was against them. Dr. Donaldson, Professor 
Sedgwick, Dr. Philpott, Dr. Abdy, Professor of Law, Dr. Fisher, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, Dr. Jeremie, Professor of Divinity, all concurred in 
thinking that the Pro-Proctors had overstepped the bounds of their au- 
thority and sought to usurp power; and equally condemned the writing 
and publishing of the correspondence which reflects so much on the 
University. Professor Sedgwick said— 

The question was, had the Pro-Proctors acted discreetly in what they did ? 
Had they acted, holding office in a religious and learned body, as Christian 
gentleman ought to act? He believed not. He did not say that they had 
not acted conscientiously, but of all mischievous men a wrongheaded con- 
scientious man was one of the most dangerous. Let them look at the facts, 
like reasonable men. It was not wise or just to insist in every case on the 
strict letter of the law. The Pro-Proctors should have thought of the 
temptations that beset human frailty; themselves human, they should not 
east a stone at a sinner, but should bear in mind the words of the highest 
authority, which had guided the Vice-Chancellor and his Court when they 
said to the offender, ‘* Go, and sin no more.”’ 


The records of crime rarely fail to supply new illustrations of the ex- 
‘tremes of human depravity. Manchester furnishes one, and Sheffield an- 

er. 

At Manchester one man has contrived to commit three crimes within a 
few hours. William Robinson kept a low beerhouse, and cked out his in- 
come from that source by attending funerals as a bearer or mute. He had 
a wife and two daughters who worked in a factory. On Tuesday he re- 
turned home from a funeral excited by drink. In a cellar under his house 
lived a woman named Saxon. She was in bed at three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Suddenly she heard a noise on the floor overhead, and presently 
blood trickled through the ceiling and dropped upon the floor of the cellar, 
Mrs. Saxon supposed Robinson ‘must have been killing her” his wife ; 
but Mrs, Saxon gave no alarm. She saw Robinson walking, hatless, in 
front of his house, “‘tears were rolling down his cheeks,’’ and he looked 
like “a bewildered man.’ When asked ‘* Where is Mrs. Robinson?” he 
replied, “I don’t know.”’ Still Mrs. Saxon gave no alarm. ‘The girls 
came home a little after seven. The house was locked up. With the aid 
of two working men they broke in. The mother was found lying dead, 
with four wounds in her throat ; the room was full of gas pouring from two 
burners, and pieces of wood had been placed on the fire in the hope that 
they would fizme up and fire the gas. They, however, had burnt out 

lessly, and the ends had fallen on the hearth. At the top of the house 
the body of Robinson was found hanging to a large nail, He had ascended 
a ladder, hung himself to the nail, and kicked the ladder away. The cause 
of these crimes was unfounded jealousy. , 

At Sheffield two men, Plant and Wilson were seen by two passers by in 

e act of quarreling. Plant had a stick which Wilson said he could if he 

ed take away. He tried, and Plant drawing a dagger stabbed him. 
Wilson sat down on the curb stone. The two spectators, thinking it, as 
they say, a row got up for purposes of robbery, went about their business 
leaving the man to die! He did die. Plant walked off. He had been ob- 
wn displaying a dagger in different places. He was known and arrested. 
h story is that Wilson causelessly attacked him; and that in self defence 
¢ drew and used his dagger. The Coroner told the J ury that it was hardly 
case of wilful murder ; nevertheless they returned a verdict of wilful mur- 

t Plant. It docs not appear that the conduct of the two witnesses of 
¢ affray in deserting a wounded man met with any censure. 


Some large fires have occurred. At Nottinzh i 
b gham the factory of Hine, 
Minsdelle, and Go. has been destroyed, and many workpeople thrown out 
employment. At Sheffield the warehouse and premises of a timber-mer- 
t and furniture broker have been destroyed. In both cases the soldiers 
quartere near these towns gave prompt and efficient aid. 


he College, which took a great interest in him, were for rus- | 


IRELAND. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Lambert, gave his first banquet on 

Tuesday. He had deliberately “ stayed away” from the Atlantic Tele- 

graph celebration because Cardinal Wiseman was to be present. A num- 

| ber of persons, including four Roman Catholic Judges, now stayed away 

| from Lord Mayor Lambert's dinner. The only notable Roman Catholic 

| present was Father Peter Daly, the conspicuous partisan of the Galway 
packet line. 

The Lord-Lieutenant was present. In his speech he referred to one 
or two matters of public interest. He trusted the office of Lord-Lieute- 
nant would long continue. 
|  * Tt is no selfish feeling which induces me to wish for that, because, ac- 

cording to the common chances of party movements and political chan I 
am much more likely to be abolished than the office itself. (Loud laughter.) 
At all events, I must say that I only express that wish because I am tho- 
roughly and conscientiously convinced that the loss of the Viceroyalty 
would be most injurious to the general interests of Ireland, and that the 
consequences which would inevitably follow it would be almost ruinous to 
this city. At the same time, I am happy to say that, as far as I can see 
there seems no immediate prospect of any violent attack on the office, and 
there appears to be no great party in the state which has the slightest idea 
of attacking it.”” He commented on the national prosperity, shown by the 
increase of trade, of agriculture, of wealth, and the diminution of poverty. 
The Atlantic Telegraph and the Galway packet line were the subjects of 
some remarks. Lord Eglinton does not despair of seeing the existing tele- 
graph doing its work, ana he regards the Galway line as an * established 
fact.” With reference to the conspiracy, he remarked how strange it is 
that in the midst of an absence of crime that is unparalleled there had been 
a renewal of agrarian outrages, and the formation of a revolutionary secret 
society. The former have been arrested by the measures of the Govern- 
| ment; but ‘* there is nothing save the spread of wholesome education— 
there is nothing but the enlightenment of the people which will ever eradi- 
eate that curse of Ribandism, which may be sometimes dormant, but has 
never been put a stop to since it first raised its hideous head among you. 
Another secret society arose, very different in its character, but seditious 
and revolutionary to the highest degree ; and if it had been allowed to go 
on, if it had been allowed to spread as it was spreading, and to gain sympa- 
thy elsewhere, (and it was gaining sympathy,) it would have inevitably led to 
tumult and perhaps to bloodshed. ‘But in that case I think I have an equal 
right to say that the ordinary powers of the law have routed the band of 
absurd though mischievous conspirators. I am glad that I have this public 
opportunity of saying that the great body of the Roman Catholic elergy of 
Ireland have rendered the utmost assistance, unasked, to the Government 
in this business; and to assure them—if my voice should ever reach them— 
that I consider the course they have pursued is as honowable to themselves 
as it has been beneficial to their country.”” (Loud applause.) 

Mr. John Orrell Lever, the founder of the Galway packet line, has 
announced his intention of coming forward for Galway in the event of a 
new writ being issued, 

Lord Eglinton laid the foundation stone of a National Gallery at Dub- 
lin on Saturday. 





SCOTLAND. 

The dispute respecting the rebuilding of Trinity College Church, Edin- 
burgh, has advanced another stage. The old church was swept away by 
the North British railway. It was a model of architectural beauty, and 
in the Railway Act provision was made for its reérection, either by the 
Railway Company or by the Town Council out of a sum to be paid to 
them by the company. The Town Council wanted to shuffle out of the 
bargain and erect a cheap church mot on the model of the old church, and 
at a cost of less than half the money paid down as the value of the old 
church. Lord Ardmillan has now issued an interlocutor finding that the 
Town Council of Edinburgh are bound to apply the sum of 17,6717. re- 
ceived by them from the North British Railway Company, in the build- 
ing of a new church of the same style and model as the old church re- 
| moved by them. This decision will be satisfactory to those who have 
always insisted on the obligations of the Town Council. 

The Scottish Trade Protection Society has taken up an interesting 
question—that of genuine versus purely accommodation bills. On Mon- 
day they carried their case before Mr. Baillie, the Lord Advocate, and 
suggested an Act of Parliament for the purpose of distinguishing genuine 
business bills, representing value received, from accommodation bills, 
drawn for the sole purpose of raising money. In reply to the deputa- 
tion, Mr. Baillie said that at one period the Scotch Courts doubted the 
legality of accommodation bills altogether; but that question had long 
been settled; and so numerous and extensive were the transactions car- 
ried on in this country by means of these bills in whole or in part, that 
he could scarcely say, looking forward without experience, what effect 
the alterations proposed would have on the general trade of the country. 
He would, however, give the subject his best consideration, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that the recent commercial disasters must call 
the attention of the Government and of the country to the subject, and 
lead them to inquire whether any legislative measure could be got which 
would have the effect of placing the commerce of the country on a safer 
and more satisfactory footing. [This will give an opportunity for inves- 
tigating the expediency of applying the —— of Free-trade far more 
extensively than they are at present to all credit transactions. } 

The annual meeting of the Art-Union of Glasgow for the distribution 
of prizes, took place on Wednesday, the Lord-Provost in the chair, It 
appeared from the financial statement that the number of subseribers 
was 12,487; the sum expended was 9190/. 16s. 11¢., leaving a balance 
of 39207. 10s, 1d. The report was adopted, and the drawing took place 
in the usual way. : 








Aareign aud Colonial. 


s rairt.—Beyond the arrival of Prince Napoleon and his Sardinian 
Princess among those whom at Marseilles she called her “new fellow 
citizens,” the intelligence from France consists of rumours and state- 
ments more or less official. An English journal, estimating the resources 
of France for war had fixed the number available for external operations 
at 130,000, The Constitutionnel, in an article said to have come direct 
from the Tuileries, took exception to this, and came out with tabular 
statements showing that the effective strength of the army on the Ist 
April, provided the contingent of 1857 be kept under arms and no fur- 





loughs be given, will be 568,000 men; and that on the Ist June, by 
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calling out the class of 1858, a force of 632,000 would be under arms, 
which would be raised to 682,000, in the event of war, by the addition 
of 50,000 volunteers. Hence, it is argued, France could bring “‘ with 
ease”’ 500,000 men into the field. Galignani’s Messenger disputes the 
calculations of the Constitutionn</ ; thinks the available foree would not 
much exceed 130,000, and does not see how this parade of military re- 
sources conduces to the peace of Europe. The Gazette of France laments 
that such a large army should be kept on foot. 

Among the rumours of the day are these—that horses and mules are 
sent daily towards the South for military purposes; that a large body of 
troops have been recalled from Africa—they are to be relieved “very 
soon”; that sixty-two ships of war could be sent to sea in a week from 
Toulon ; that two steel-plated ships, one with ‘ beaks,” are in course of 
preparation at Cherbourg; that all ships of war which can possibly be 
spared have been ordered home from foreign stations. 

There is a talk of the probable resignation of M. Delangle and the 
restoration of M. Billault to the Home-office. 

The Departments are said to be openly opposed to war, and supremely 
indifferent to the marriage of Prince Napoleon. 

The Zoulonnais, which appears to have taken local rank as a semi- 
official journal, thus puts an extinguisher upon the idca of a Congress— 

‘*Several journals persist in attributing to the Emperor Napoleon the 
intention of bringing before a Congress the Italian question and the modi- 
fication of the treaty of 1815. We are authorized to declare that these state- 
ments are unfounded.” 

It is stated that a pamphlet to be entitled ‘* Napoleon III. et I'Italie,” 
is about to be published at Paris. It is regarded as an official pro- 
duction. The leading idca is the ‘‘ regeneration of Italy”; and the doc- 
trine laid down is that while the Emperor will respect treaties, they can- 
not prevail over public opinion and policy except on condition of re- 
sponding to the wants and requirements of modern society. 

M. Felix Germain, author of the pamphlet “ Zst-ce 7a pair ? Est-ce la 
guerre ?”’ has been summoned before the Imperial tribunal, to answer 
the accusation of haying “ excited to hatred and contempt of the govern- 
ment.” 

Staly.—On Saturday afternoon, Count Cavour, in his character of 
notary of the Crown, drew up the matrimonial contract between the 
Princess Clotilde and Prince Napoleon, in the presence of General Niel, 
the French Ambassador, Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne, and the grand 
dignitaries of the state. In the evening, a deputation of the National 
Guard was presented to the Princess at a monster banquet. Later in the 
evening, asecrenade took place on the Place Royale, by the band of the 
National Guard, in honour of the betrothed couple, which was accom- 

anied by enthusiastic shouts of the people—-“ Viva il Ré!” “Viva i 

posi!” The town illuminated in the evening, and all the “‘ properties ”’ 
used on the festivals of the “* Statuto” were lavishly displayed. There 
were the garlands of coloured glass globes and cambric fuchsias, with 
pistils formed by coloured crystal lamps, before described. There were 
trees on the Piazza San Carlo, consisting of gaspipes rising from the 
ground, disguised by boughs of evergreens, with branches of gas jets and 
ruby lamps for fruit. There were asters formed by a coloured lamp for 
the centre, with diverging gas jets for petals, looking like daisies from 
Brobdignag in a state of combustion. 

The next day the marriage was celebrated. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Archbishop of Verceil, assisted by the Bishops of Casale, 
Pigneroli, and Biella. On the same day, the Prince and Princess left 
Turin for Genoa. Before their departure, the Municipality of Turin 
gave the Princess a beautiful silver candelabrum, and they presented an 
address to the Prince. At Genoa, the newly-married pair were well re- 
ceived by the people—the young ladies of the town presenting a bouquet 
to the Princess. They sailed from Genoa, escorted by three ships of 
war, on Tuesday morning, and landed at Marseilles on Wednesday. 

It is stated that the financial clauses in the marriage contract are 
nearly as follows— 

* The Princess receives a marriage portion of 500,000 lire and 100,000 
lire in jewels. France, on her part, promises to the Imperial pair an appa- 
nage of 200,000 francs a year, besides 100,000 franes to the Princess as pin- 
money.” 

According to the Opinione the pupils of the Alexander Lyceum, at 
Milan, had refused to attend the German lecture. The professor made 
them a speech, in which he said it was quite time that foolish demon- 
strations of the sort should be discontinued. Winding up a fervent dis- 
course, he exclaimed with energy, ‘ Let all good lads remain with me, 
and all the bad may go.” To his utter astonishment the entire class 
took him at his word, and rushed off as fast as their legs could carry 
them. 

The Oficial Venice Gazette of the 26th January announces that, in 
consequence of orders to that effect, the University of Padua is to be im- 
mediately reopened. Students wishing to be readmitted must apply for 
permission to the provincial delegation of Padua. 

Count Cavour has written to Count Buol a remonstrance against the 
exclusion of Piedmont from the benefits of the Customs union between 
Austria and Modena. It appears that in 1851 Austria and Sardinia re- 
ciprocally agreed to extend to each other all the benefits of a reduced 
tariff which they might accord to other states, but that either state might 
enter into a ‘ Customs union” without infringing this principle. 
Austria entered into a customs union with Modena and Parma in 1852. 
It endured five years. Now Parma has receded, and Austria has 
continued the union alone with Modena, Count Cavour contends that 
this is not a complete customs union—it is an ordinary treaty of com- 
merce, 

‘In this state of things the King’s Government consider they are in a 
position to demand and obtain from the Austrian Government all the facili- 
ties and favours which have been granted to the Duchy of Modena by the 
convention of the 5th of October. These favours have to be accorded on the 
a and gratuitously, as expressed in the 15th Article of our treaty of 

51. 

This was written in November. As yet no answer has been received. 

Ru55i8.—Letters from St. Petersburg state that the financial position 
of Russia is excellent. 

“*The great Russian Railway Company had announced a new issue of 
shares to the amount of 15,000,000 roubles, with interest at 44 per cent. 
Capitalists immediately subscribed for ten times the amount. The shares 
of the Moscow and St. Petersburg Insurances Companies were all sub- 
scribed for within a few days. Anissue of shares is announced for the con- 





struction of a railway from the Don to the Volga and for the establishment 
of steamboats on the Don and on the sea of Azot!, with a capital of 8,000,000 
roubles. Although this undertaking is not guaranteed by the Government, 
its shares were immediately bought up.’’ 

Some time ago, the Russian Government ordered two large steam. 
tugs, destined for the navigation of the river Amoor, at the establish. 
ment of Messrs, Cockerill and Co. of Seraing, near Liége; The Inde. 
pendance Belge now states that the engines of the vessels have just been 
finished, and are on the point of being sent overland to their destination 
together with a number of skilful engineers, engaged by the Russian 
Government. The Belgian paper, on giving these news gets quite en. 
thusiastic about the newly gained possessions of the Czar in Asia, 
“The course of the River Amoor is not less than six-hundred and 
seventy-five geographical miles long,’’ exclaims the Indépendance, “ ang 
while its waters are bathing China on the one side, they touch Siberia 
on the, other.” 

~01a.—Sir John Young sailed for Corfu on the 25th January. Be. 
fore he departed he was entertained by the officers of the regiments at 
Corfu. All persons of note took leave of him; and M. Dandolo made a 
speech. Crowds collected to see him embark. We have as yet no details 
of the opening of the Legislature; but a telegraphic despatch from 
Trieste, based on information from Corfu to the 29th January states 
that— 

‘The Ionian Parliament, after having unanimously declared for union 
with Greece, passed a resolution to elect a Parliamentary Committee for the 
purpose of considering what further measures should be taken. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in consequence, addressed a message to the Parliament, stating that 
this resolution was contrary to the Constitution, and advising that the Com- 
mittee be merely empowered to address a petition to the Queen of Great 
Britain. The members of the Ionian Parliament have handed over to Mr, 
Gladstone the address of the Committee to the Queen, with the request to 
lay before the Great Powers their desire for union with Greece.” 

A letter written by ‘‘ Athanasios, Metropolitan of Corfu,” has been 
published, for the purpose of vindicating him from the charge of enter- 
taining views contrary to the national feeling. He says he is for the 
union of the seven islands with their mother, free Greece ; and he cha- 
racterizes his opponents as ‘‘ Septinsalar Pharisees.” 

@nited Statrs.—The Alps arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, with 
advices from New York to the 18th January. 

The special committee of the House of Representatives on the Pacific 
Railroad had voted down all propositions looking to its construction, 
leaving to be acted upon by the committee only Mr. Stevenson’s resolu- 
tion, “that is impolitic to embark in the construction of any railroad at 
this time.’’ 

The President had sent a message to Congress, stating that there was 
no correspondence with Spain regarding the purchase of Cuba which has 
not been already communicated to that body. He restates his opinion 
that large appropriations are indispensable to the success of any nego- 
tiations. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, on the 18th January, voted 
to report in favour of a bill giving the President 30,000,000 dollars to aid 
in the purchase of Cuba. 

General Wilson, the Massachusetts Anti-slavery co-labourer of Charles 
Sumner, in the United States Senate, has been reélected to office for the 
six years’ term. 

By an act of the Legislature of Kansas, approved by Governor Medary, 
the town of Lawrence is henceforth to be the capital of that territory in- 
stead of Lecompton. 

It was rumoured at Washington that a proposition had been received 
from Mexico for the sale of Sonora and Chihuahua to the United States 
for 16,000,000 dollars, 

From all appearances Congress would reject the bill to construct a 
railroad to the Pacific. The Post Oftice Committee of the Senate had re- 
ported a bill to increase the postage from three to five cents, and to 
abolish the franking privilege. The first proposition was generally dis- 
approved by the country. 

A resolution had passed both Houses granting Mr. Harris, Uniteé 
States Consul at Japan, and his interpreter, permission to accept snuff- 
boxes from the British Government. 

The annual messages of the Governors of many of the States had been 
published. We glean from these some interesting facts respecting the 
public schools. The number of children in Massachusetts is 223,304, of 
whom 218,198 were in attendance upon the public schools during the 
year, being an increase in attendance of 15,167 pupils on the previous 
year. The educational expenditure was 1,478,488 dollars. In 1850 
Ohio had a population of 1,980,000; it has now 2,420,000. In 1853, 
the common schools of the State were 5984 ; they are now 12,500, and 
Governor Chase bears glad testimony to their efficiency and use. The 
young State of Wisconsin contains 264,078 children, Of these 167,110 
were in constant attendance upon the public schools during the year, at 
a cost, for teachers’ wages, of 334,000 dollars. 

While the weather was intensely cold in the North, it was unusually 
mild in the South. Green peas and other early vegetables and fruits 
were plenty in Florida; and the orange trees were in bud in Sou 
Carolina. There was a succession of thunder showers, with lightning at 
Charleston on the 7th of January, and the weather was so warm at 
Tampa, Florida, that several cases of yellow fever had resulted fatally. 


San Domingo.—A revolution has occurred in Hayti, and an 
amusing account thereof, as well as of the antecedents of the late Em- 
peror Soulouque, has appeared in the papers. 

“The island of St. Domingo is divided into two separate States—that on 
the west side being the empire of Faustin the First, the ex-negro Emperor, 
and known as Hayti; and that on the east side comprising the independent 
(Spanish) republic of Dominica, of which General Santana is the Pre- 
sident. In the year 1791 the negroes of Hayti revolted against their French 
masters ; and, under Toussaint L’Ouverture, in 1803, obtained their inde- 
pendence as a free republic. The eastern side of the island, which consti- 
tuted the old Spanish colony of St. Domingo, teok no part in this servile 
insurrection, nor were the slaves there liberated until 1821, when President 
Boyer, of Hayti, rendered that portion of the island subject to the sway ° 
the Republic of Hayti. Up to 1844 the island remained under one Govern- 
ment, but the cruelty and ill-treatment which the white races received at 
the hands of the negroes, who are largely in the ascendant, drove those 0 
Spanish and Indian blood into insurrection, when, after two or three deci- 
sive conflicts, the soldiers of Hayti, then commanded by the present En- 
peror (then General) Soulouque, were driven back to their own side of the 
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i,Jand, and the new Republic of Dominica was proclaimed. The leader of 
this revolution was Pedro Santana, a native of Seybo, in the eastern part of 
the island, where he spent his early life among the herdsmen of that pro- 
vince, But in his retirement he cherished the idea of redeeming his coun- 
trv from the brutal tyranny of the negro race. Santana, with a handful of 
men (about 500), rose in arms, engaged and utterly routed the large army 
of Soulouque at Carreras, and from that time an incessant war long raged be- 
tween the two rival “nations,” as they are styled by an American news- 
paper now before us. The Republic of Dominica has, moreover, been a 
prey to civil war, Santana and Baez have each been in the Presidential seat 
three or four times, and as often in prison or in exile General Baez has but 
recently passed through New York on his way to exile in Europe, and Santana 
has been restored to the Presidency. Thus, while the new republic was ruin- 
ing its own prospects by internecine feuds for the last ten or twelve years 
Soulouque was also plotting its destruction by conquest. In the year 1847, 
Soulouque, who was born a slave on the plantation of M, Vailler, was, al- 
most by an accident, elected President of the republic of Hayti. The con- 
tending candidates were about even, and enough of the friends of both 
united at the last hour upon Soulou jue, as an available man, to succeed in 
electing him. It was then supposed that he was a man of no strength of 
character, and might become the tool of his party; but, like Louis Napo- 
leon, (of whose political history Soulouque’s is a ridiculous burlesque,) he 
sroved himself not a slave but a tyrant; and his unfortunate people have 
en since mercilessly dealt with, and his dominions reduced almost to ruin. 
After being President of the republic for two years he was declared Emperor 
in August 1849, greatly to the astonishment of every one. It cannot be 
forgotten that soon after his elevation to the throne he instituted scveral 
orders of nobility, after the fashion of European monarchies, created a lot 
of princes, dukes, marquises, and knights out of his burly negro friends, 
pF gave them a, loud-sounding, and sometimes ridiculous titles, 
such as the Duke de Lemonade, the Duke de la Marmalade, and so forth. 
In 1852, he caused himself and his Empress to be crowned, with great show 
and ceremony, at Port-au-Prince, his capital. Never having acknowledged 
the independence of the Dominican republic, but always avowing that it 
was a portion of his empire, he undertook to reduce it to subjection im 1855, 
and in the month of December of that year advanced with an army of 5000 
men to the frontiers of Dominica. Here the Dominicans, under the Libe- 
rator Santana, met him with a most inferior force. 

“Two battles—those of San Tome and Canbronal—ensued, each lasting 
about five hours. Victory at last declared for the Dominicans, Soulouque 
sustaining a defeat which, like that of Napoleon the Great at Waterloo, was 
tantamount to a total overthrow. For a time Soulouque was regarded as 
dead—physically as well as politically—but he at length found his way 
back to Port au Prince, and recommenced his oppressive and tyrannical 
rule. The interference of France and England, however, and the bold at- 
titude of the Dominicans themselves prevented any further aggression on 
the part of their swarthy enemy, the ‘ Emperor’ of Hayti, and an armistice 
of three years (which expired on the 15th of January) was granted. Mean- 
while Soulouque himself has lost his copper crown, after a manner as much 
the reverse of dignified as old Louis Philippe when he slunk out of the 
Tuileries by a back door and fled from his capital in a hackney coach. 
After the late commercial crisis in Hayti want and misery became so great 
that eed = murmured — and evinced much discontent; the en- 
lightened portion of the people soon perceived that the moment was propi- 
tious to throw off their yoke, and with one accord decided on the overthrow 
of Soulouque, which they have done so far that half (the French part) of 
the island is in their possession, and in the following manner. 

“On Wednesday, December 22, the General—Fabre Getirard—sailed from 
Port au Prince in a small sailing boat, with his son, Mr. Ernest Roumain, 
anda Frenchman, and landed at a neighbouring town; they were there 
joined by some confederates—Mr. Aimé, Legros, and others, and having 
procured horses these five persons rode into town, pistol in hand, crying 
* Viva la Republique! Viva la Liberté!’ No one stopping them they ar- 
rived at the chief guard-house, where the soldiers, either from fear or from 
being favourable to the cause, beat the alarm us desired. Pursuing their 
way they reached the Governor’s house; but before arriving they let all 
prisoners loose that were working in the street, telling them to shout J iva 
la Liberté—and which they were but too happy to comply with. The Go- 
vernor at first hesitated to accept the cause, but being a very old man, and 
wishing also to prevent bloodshed, he at last accepted, and with him all the 
functionaries. The next day General Geffrard was solemnly proclaimed 
President of the Republic of Hayti, and General Soulouque condemned to 
be judged before the High Court of Justice on several accusations. 

** After this formality the President repaired to church, where a solemn 








Te Deum was chanted, and a most impressive and stirring appeal made to | 


the people by the Reverend Abbé Gerdolles in favour of the cause. The 


President also made a very eloquent speech, in which he stated the causes | 


for the revolution, and promised that a thorough reform should be made to 
insure the welfare of the country. 

“On Friday, December 24, a left for St. Mare (a well fortified town), 
the commander of which joined him immediately, and gave his adherence to 
the cause. Well and firmly established there with two regiments he awaited 
the submission of the other towns, and soon Cape Hayti, Plaisance Port de 
Paix, Limbe, St. Michael, &c.—in fact, the whole of the north—acknow- 
fedged him as their ruler, and they are now waiting but to concentrate troops 
to march at once to the capital, where it is expected not much resistance to 
his entry will be made. 

“General Geffrard is nearly a black man, of fifty years of age, possessing 
a t deal of intelligence, and most gentlemanly in his manners. He is 
beloved by the army and people, and has always shown himself friendly to 
foreigners.” 

Brajil-—Intelligence from Rio de Janerioof the 18th December in- 
forms us ofa change of Ministry there, but not the cause of it. The 
new ministry is thus composed. President of the Council and Minister 
of Navy, Viscount Abacté ; Minister of Interior, Chevalier de Macedo, 
late Minister in London; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senhor Paranhos, 
who occupied the same position in the Parana Cabinct ; Minister of Jus- 
tice, Senhor Nabuco; Minister of Finance, Senhor Torres-Homen . 
Minister of War, General Souza e Mello. The outgoing Cabinet was 
at its close very weak and unpopular, and the new combination was fa- 
vourably regarded, As the Chambers do not meet until May, it will 
have ample time to prepare its policy. The new Minister of the In- 
terior, M. de Macedo, was resident for several years at this Court, and 
is well known and highly esteemed in London. 


Gustralia.—dvices from Sydney to the 11th and Melbo 
18th December = ee Ly y to the and Melbourne to the 
wre Victoria Legislature had adjourned to the 11th of January. The 

to increase the number of members of Assembly had received the 
aa eee A resolution had been proposed to the Assembly to sanc- 
to th purchase of the Geelong Railway. The Council sent a message 
e Assembly, asking the attendance of the Chief Secretary and the 
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formed to inquire into the appointment of magistrates. Ministers re- 
sisted the demand as unconstitutional, and after a short debate, it was 
rejected by the Assembly. ‘Timely rains have saved the harvest. 

At Sydney, Parliament was prorogued on the 26th of November, and 
re-assembled on the 8th of December. The Electoral Bill had received 
the royal assent; the only amendment on principle retained by the 
Assembly on returning the bill to the Council was the addition of a 
member to represent the University. 


Piiscrllanrous, 


The appointment of Sir Henry Storks to the office now held by Mr. 
Gladstone, deprived the Secretary at War of a valuable Military Secre- 
tary. Major-General Peel has selected as the successor of Sir Henry 
Storks, an eminent soldier, and one who has seen a great deal of service 
in Asia since 1854—Major-General Sir Edward Lugard, who took a 
conspicuous part in the Persian war, and the late military operations in 
India. 

A royal proclamation appeared in the Gazette of Tuesday, notifying 
to the public that, as the treaty with Japan has not yet been ratified, all 
British subjects must abstain from sending vesecls to Japan and attempt- 
ing to open trade contrary to existing regulations. ‘The proclamation 
has been issued because her Majesty has learned that certain persons have 
despatched or are preparing to despatch ships to Japan to open trade. 
Orders have been issued to British men of war to assist the Emperor of 
Japan in preventing any violation of his laws. 

We have already stated that there would be a considerable increase in 
the Navy Estimates for the year 1859-60, and we have now to state that 
although it had been generally believed there would be no increase in 
| the number of seamen yoted for, we have good foundation for stating 
that there will be an increase of 3000 men.—Dai/y News. 





Mr. Preston, United States Minister to Madrid, and his wife, arrived 
in London on Thursday, and they were present at the opening of Par- 
liament. 

The Right Reverend C. P. M‘Ilvaine, Bishop of Ohio, and Miss 
M‘Ilyaine, General O. Van dem Burgh, and Colonel H. Fuller, of New 
York, were also at the ceremony. It was observed that amongst the 
spectators on the occasion was Miss Burgwyn, of North Carolina, 

During the week, Mr. Charles Bradley, United States Consul at 
Ningpo, China, and Major von Sontag de Haviland, of the United States 
Legation at Madrid, arrived in London. Mr. Bradley is the gentleman 
who carried the recent treaty between the United States and China to 
Washington, and he is now on his way back to his post. 

A letter from one of the officers of the Belooch Rifle Brigade says 
that, on hearing of the illness of General Jacob, Mr. Frere said, * if 
anything happens to that man not one in ten thousand can ever replace 
him,” and that on hearing of his death Mr. Frere ordered a day of mourn- 
ing throughout Scinde. General Jacob died of ‘* complete exhaustion,” 
caused by over work. He was only forty-five years old. At his death 
he was surrounded by his officers benosen and Native, and hoary old 
Native officers were seen crying like children. He was buried without 
any pomp, in accordance with his wish. The whole population flocked 
out to see the procession. The “din and noise made by women tearing 
their hair and men erying was indescribable.” Jacob's heir is the 
gallant Major Merewether. 





Two principal ringleaders in the massacre of the Christians at Jeddah, 
the Chief of the Police and the Chief of the Adramants, have been con- 
demned to death, and were executed on the 12th January. The Kaima- 
kan and the others accused haye been sent to Constantinople, where 
their fate will be decided upon. 


The United Service Gazette publishes some interesting facts respecting 
the use of the Conway, an old 28-gun frigate, about to proceed to the 
Mersey as a training-ship for boys between the ages of thirteen and 
fifteen. 

‘** They will be received in three classes. One class will consist of lads 
whose parents are able and willing to pay a moderate sum for their support 
and education ; another will comprise those whose friends can contribute in 
a lesser degree ; while the third will consist ef poor boys, orphans, or others, 
| who have no friends to help them. An association has been formed to sup- 
ply the funds necessary for the support of the establishment, which will be 
raised by voluntary contribution. The merchants of Liverpool have sub- 
scribed liberally for this purpose, and the Admiralty have lent a ship well 
calculated for the service as a commencement, and have fitted her as for 
sea, After some probationary terms have been gone through the most pro- 
ficient among the lads will be allowed to choose between the Royal and 
mercantile services—the Admiralty, we presume, undertaking to receive 
boys recommended by the Association into her Majesty’s ships. We hope 
to find the Admiralty taking the hint from the Liverpool Association, and 
fitting out a number of the old men-of-war, now rotting in ordinary as 
training-ships for boys. From 6000 to 10,000 lads should be trained an- 
nually. The merchant service would be glad of one moiety, and the Royal 
Navy could dispose of the other.” 


The usual official dinners were given on Wednesday. The Earl of Derby 
collected a goodly number of Peers, holders of office and supporters of his 
Government, at his house in Downing Street. Mr. Disraeli called around 
him a company uimost exclusively composed of Ministers; the mover and 
seconder of the address in the House of Commons being the exceptions. 
Lord Palmerston and Earl Granville, as leaders of the Opposition, also 
entertained a number of their friends and supporters. 

“‘ The other day,” says the Morning Herald, * it was announced that the 
Hon. Mr. Gordon, who had accompanied Mr. Gladstone in the capacity of 
private secretary, objected to the course that gentleman had pursued, and had 
consequently resigned his post. This is altogether incorrect. Mr. Gordon 
remains, having accepted the appointment of aide-de-camp.”’ 


A letter from St. Petersburg of the 18th January, in the Brussels Indé- 
pendance, states that “the Grand Duchess Helena, widow of the Grand 
Duke Michael, brother of the late Emperor Nicholas, has given freedom to 
the serfs upon her estates from the 13th of February, upon the most liberal 
conditions. Besides their enclosure, including house, kitchen, garden, 
youltry-yard, and shed, each will reecive four acres of arable land for which 
he can pay an annual sum, truly insignificant, about half-a-rouble or so. 
They will, moreover, receive wages from twenty-five to forty roubles a year 





Attorney-General to be examined before a committee of that house, 





for their labour upon the Grand Duchess’s estates.” 
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The Indipendente of Turin states that the ring presented by the Empress 
of the French to the Princess Clotilde, was accompanied by the following 
autograph letter—‘‘ It is ener in Spain, when a young person takes 
a husband, for her best friend to offer her a ring. A Spaniard by birth, I 
wish to observe towards you the tradition of my country. Will you, then, 
receive this ring, and permit me, while waiting to embrace you as a cousin, 
to call myself your first friend.” ; 

The Emperor of the French, in person, recently paid a visit of condo- 
lence to the Countess de Hatzfeldt, late Prussian Minister at Paris. 

Count Pourtales, Minister Plenipotentiary of Prussia, is expected shortly 
to arrive at Paris. 

M. von Usedom is named Prussian Minister at Frankfort. 

A Paris correspondent of the Brussels Independance states that a war- 
song in the Italian language has been composed by Prince Pierre Bonaparte. 
It is entitled ‘The People’s Hymn, or the Voice of the Corsicans,” and is, 
in fact, a poetic appeal to insurrection in Italy. 

A Turin letter, of Sunday, in the Presse, asserts that twenty officers in 
the Royal Navy of Naples have been arrested by King Ferdinand. 





Mr. Commissioner Phillips died on Tuesday, at his house in Golden 
Square. He had been fourteen years Commissioner of the Insolvent Debt- 
ors’ Court and sat in that Court up to the day of his death. He died of 
apoplexy. Mr. Charles Phillips was originally an Irish barrister. His 
** Life of Curran ”’ is well known, 

Death has taken away another of the medical notabilities of the metropo- 
lis. Mr. Alexander, surgeon-oculist to her Majesty, died on the 20th in- 
stant, at his residence in Cork Street, aged seventy-six. ‘The deceased gentle- 


man succeeded many years ago to the practice of Sir Wathen Waller, and | 


enjoyed during the greater part of his life a very large practice as an oculist. 
He was known as a very dexterous and remarkably successful extractor of 
cataract.— Medical Times. 

Originals are getting rare in our all-levelling days of rail and steam ; but 
there are a few yet left, one of whom died a few days ago at Paris. His real 
name was Lutterbach, or rather J. Lutterbach, for he held a medical diplo- 
ma from one of the German universities; but be it that this name was too 
difficult for pronunciation to Parisian friends or any other cause not 
known, the learned gentleman generally passed under the cognomen of 
Fourage, and under this appellation was extensively known throughout the 
French metropolis. His great purpose during life, on which he spent all 
his fortune, his time, and his patience, was to dri// mankind, and, in the 
first instance, the French portion of it; for, according to him, all the evils 
under which poor human beings suffer was chictly owing to their not walk- 
ing upright. To remedy this, he not only lectured and wrote numerous 
books and pamphlets, but likewise invented a great number of mechanical 
contrivances. 


The Queen has conferred the Victoria Cross upon Lieutenant Young, late 
gunnery officer, and William Hall, captain of the foretop of the Shannon, 
for distinguished gallantry in bringing up a 24-pounder to the angle of the 
Shah Nujuff at Lucknow in November 1857, Both were recommended by 
the late Sir William Peel. 

A number of Liverpool merchants have presented a handsome testimo- 
nial in silver to Captain Johnston for his intrepid conduct at the burning 
of the ship Eastern City, whereby he saved the lives of 237 persons. 


An Italian has discovered in the ‘Orlando Furioso’’ of Ariosto some 
verses which are declared to be prophetic of the expected struggle in Italy. 
They are worth recording at the present moment as a literary curiosity— 

* ——— Ecco torna il francese ; 





Vedete poi l’esercito, che sotto 

La ruota di fortuna era cadutto, 
Creato il nuovo re, che si prepara 
Dell’ onta vidiear ch’ ebbe 4 Novara.” 

A letter from Berlin inthe Nord dated the 25th January says—‘ Early 
this morning Prince Frederick William assembled the servantsof his house- 
hold, and showed them his infant son, whom he held in his arms. I have 
seen workmen and poor women hurrying from the most distant quarters of 
the city, and even the peasants from the neighbouring villages, to learn how 
the princess is progressing. The bulletins signed by the doctors, 
Schoenlein, Wegner, and Martin, are read and copied with incredible 
eagerness. In fact the Berlinese, so cold by nature, are giving way to the 
most ardent enthusiasm.” 

The Perth Courier says that “the Marquis of Breadalbane, and other 
noblemen and gentlemen and gentry of the county of Argyll, lately resolved 
to suppress licensed drinking houses on their respective estates, with the 
view to the moral and physical elevation of the Highlands,” 

The demolition of Montagu House, Whitehall Gardens, the residence of 
the Buccleuch, is to be forthwith commenced. The house was built by the 
late Duke of Montagu, on Crown land, and on his death passed to his daugh- 
ter, married to the late Duke of Buccleuch, from which the present Duke 
inherited it. A palatial residence is to be raised on the old site.—Court 
Journal. 

The mortality of the metropolis still remains very high. Last week there 
died 1329 persons, or fifty-one more than the calculated average. Scarlatina 
and diphtheria still contribute a large share. 





According to an official return of Monsignor Guiseppe Ferrari, the 
Minister of Finances under Pope Pio Nono, there has been imported into 
the pontifical states, during the year 1857, merchandise to the value of 
13,078,826 scudi, (about 2,700,000/.) and exported, during the same time, 
produce to the value of 8,921,623 scudi, (or about 1,800,000/. sterling). 

On the 18th ultimo, about six p.m., while some gentlemen were driving 
on an open car in the neigbourhood of Binghamstown-Erris, county of 
Mayo, they were overtaken by a storm of hail so severe as to exceed any- 
thing of a similar nature ever witnessed by any of the party before. It 
continued for about ten or fifteen minutes, and was succeeded by darkness 
the most profound. At this moment a ball of fire, about the size of an 
orange, and of a dull colo_r, emitting some sparks, passed rather slowly be- 
tween two of the party on the off-side of the ear, and immediately exploded. 
All were instantaneously struck blind by the intense brilliancy of the light, 
and it was some time before they recovered sufficiently to continue on their 
road, A feeling of numbness and prostration was experienced more or less 
by each individual, which continued a long time, and the driver was quite 
unable to hold the reins or see where he was going. A slight hissing sound 


essempanied this evolution of light, and appeared to proceed from the pas- 
sage of the meteor through the air. A loud clap of thunder followed, but 
at a long interval.—Dudlin Paper. 


Crystat Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
February 4th, 1859, including season-ticket-holders, 7745. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our present number is accompanied by a Supplement,—not large enough 
to enable us to print all the communications which we should like to pro- 
duce, 

Our readers will not regard the present as a Monti/y Supplement: we 
have no intention of continuing that formal extension of our space at stateg 
periods. In 1858, there wasa Monthly Supplement; in 1897 the number 
of the Supplements was seventeen. From the copies of our journal which 
have been in the reader’s hand since the commencement of the year, he 
must be satisfied that we do not desire to stint him in the variety of the 
matter, in the amount of information, or even in the quantity of type and 
paper—of the quality he will himself judge. 

During the last six weeks, as the only mode of keeping pace with our ma- 
terials we have given three Supplements ; and next weck we shall be driven, 
not unwillingly, to find room again by the publication of a Supplement, 


POSTSCRIPT. . 


The promised pamphlet, bearing the signature of De la Guerronitre, 
the Emperor’s literary man-at-arms,—a rescript not without internal in- 
dications of a master hand,—has been published, and has made a “sen. 
sation.” Some faint idea may be given of its contents in a few words, 
Italy ‘represents civilization.” In the Italian question there are two 
clements—the revolutionary and the national. Revolution would be 
powerless but destructive. ‘* The national element represents all that 
is most vital in Italy.’’ [Here great pains are taken to show that Eng- 
land cannot abandon Italy—Lord Palmerston’s strong language in 1848 
—*“ there is no chance that Austria can keep, in a useful and permanent 
manner, Upper Italy’’—is quoted.] Next it is elaborately shown that 
Prussia will find her account, and Germany “nothing menacing” in Aus- 
trian expulsion; and as to France, if sheis forced to go to war—which 
“‘ fortunately is not probable’’—Europe would be moved but ought not 
to be disquieted. She would only be following the policy of Henry IV, 
and Napoleon I. in an attempt to create a free and independent Italian 
nationality. Having taken these positions the writer describes the con- 
dition of Rome, and demands Napoleonesque reforms; characterizes 
Sardinia as representing the “Italian idea” to the verge of war; 
describes the King of Naples as embarrassed and humiliated by 
Austria—“ it is permitted to believe he would be happy to lend a hand 
to an organization that would enable him to be an Italian prince ;” the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany as standing with Austrian bayonets between 
him and his people; Parma as resisting Austria, and Modena as her 
‘* Lieutenant.” Such is the state of Italy. In June, 1857, France 
submitted at Vienna an extensive project of reform. But Austria cannot 
permit reform. It is as impossible as revolution. What, then, is to be 
done? Expel the Austrians and establish a Federal Union in Italy, 
How? When treaties no longer answer necessities something must be 
substituted for them. ‘To govern is to foresee.’ The best man- 
ner of securing peace is to outstrip complications capable of producing 
war. * - * 

‘* Wetherefore ardently desire that Diplomacy shall do on the eve of a 
struggle what it should do on the morrow of a victory. Let Europe euer- 
getically unite for this cause of justice and of peace!” 

The reader of our first paper among the ‘ Topics of the Day”’ will see 
that the Emperor Napoleon has come to the same conclusion with our own 
Government: the idea of an European Congress, as we had anticipated, 
has gained for itself a footing in the recesses of the Tuileries. 








Parliament does not seem very eager to begin work. Both Houses 
sat last night— the Lords for halt-an-hour, the Commons for two hours, 
In the Upper Uouse the two notable things were the report of the 
Queen’s Answer to the Address of their Lordships, and the presentation 
by Lord Brougham of a petition against the Jamaica Immigration Act. 

In the Lower House, when the report of the Address was brought up, 
there was a short conversation on Indian matters—improvement of 
roads, public aid to works of irrigation, facilitation of cotton supply, 
tenure of land,—in which Mr. Haprieip, Lord Sraniey, and Mr, 
Bricut took part; the Indian Secretary showing a great desire to pro- 
mote public works. But the most interesting proceedings were the 
Notices of Motion. The chief were these— 

On the 7th, Mr, Disraeni, a Civil Service Supperannuation Bill. Mr, 
Wurresipr, three Bills reforming Irish Law. Sir Joun TRELAwNy, a Bill 
» \ ns Church-rates, Lord Naas, an Irish Lunacy Bill, and other Irish 

ills. 

On the 8th, Mr. WaLrot®, a Bill to regulate the Sale of Poisons. Mr, 
Harpy, a Highways Bill. 

On the 11th, the Soricrror-GeNneERat, Bills to simplify Title to Landed 
Estates and to establish a Registry of Landed Estates. 

Mr. WALPoLe, Bills amending the Ecclesiastical Commission law, and 
the law relating to Lunatics in County and Private Asylums. 

On the 14th, Lord Srantey will call attention to the state of Indian 
Finances. 

On the 15th, Lord Joun Russex, a Bill to amend the laws relating t 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

On the 18th, Mr. WaLPog, a Church-rate B! 1, and a Beer-house Bill. 

On an early day, Mr. Wurrestpe, a Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill; 
a Registry of Deeds (Ireland) Bill; and a Leasing Powers (Ireland) Bil, 


Both Houses of the Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the prd- 
vince of Canterbury were yesterday prorogued until Wednesday next, 

The Queen has appointed Sir John Young, late Lord High Come 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, a Knight-Commander of the Bath. 

The Times announces that in addition to an inerease in the Bengal es 
tablishment of from 74 to 80 chaplains, ten more are to be sent out at 
once, who will at first rank as supernumeraries. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire Reform Association have sent an ad- 
dress of condolence on the loss of his father, and on his retirement from 
the representation of the West Riding, to the Earl of Ripon. 

Sir Thomas Redington, candidate for Galway, has withdrawn, on 88 
appeal from the supporters of Mr. Orrell Lever. 

Professor Owen lectured last evening at.the Royal Institution om 
“ the Gorilla,” and, after describing the habits of this monstrous Chis 
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panz he pointed out the principal characters which induced him to 
Pace the cuales next to man in Zoological rank. 


Telegraphic despatches from Bom to the 11th January weve re- 
ceived coe The news wind dh is favourable. The 
rebels at lange were decreasing in numbers. Men of rank were surren- 
dering to Lord , or returning to Lucknow. Forts were in course 
of demolition, the disarming of the people was going on rapidly. In 
Central India, Tantia Topee, with loss in an attack on Per- 
taubghur on Christmas-day, retired to Banswarra. Feroze Shah, 
followed, intercepted, harrassed by several colums, was still intent on 
‘antia Topee ; and the forces of the latter chief, heading towards 
had been caught and chastised by Colonel Benson, of the 17th 
at “ Zeerapoor,” and by Colonel Scmerset at “* Burrad”’ in 
Kotah. In the Nizam’s territory 2000 Rohillas were plundering ‘ Ad- 
juntah,” and two regiments of cavalry had been ordered to restore 
ranquillity. In the Banda district General Whitlock had inflicted severe 
punishment on rebels who had assailed Narain Row. 


joining 'T 
Jeypore, 
Lancers, 





Avery curious dimer has just taken place in Madrid, and a private 
letter gives usa report. We should scarcely venture to meddle with 
anything so unpretending, but for the thoughts which were uttered there, 
remarkable alike in their source, and in their wsthetical tendency. The 
eminent banker, M. Salamanca, receives at his table, evory Thursday, 
politicians and journalists of the Moderate party. ‘T'o this weekly cour- 


tesy twelve Gacetilleros [journalists] recently responded by inviting | 
The stock of cotton both at Havre and Madras is considerable, and keeps 


their opulent host to an entertainment of their own, at one of the modest 
restaurants of the Spanish capital. The invitation was acccpted, aud the 
dinner took place, the cost of the foast being cight roals, or one shilling 
and ninepence a head. Our correspondent takes up the tale— 

Instead of the basket of flowers usually placed at the centre of the table 


stood a pyramid of books, surrounded by the busts of Calderon, Lope de | 


Vega, Cervantes and Velasques. ‘The dinner has been more than modest, 
and 1 would never have troubled you with it were it not for Salamanca’s 
speech, which I think is worthy to be reproduced—* Gentlemen,” said he, 
“about twenty-five years from this time, the old and threadbare cassock of 
Salamanca, then a student in the University of Grenada, might be among 
the oldest and the most worn out cassocks of his comrades. When my edu- 
cation was completed, I preceeded to Malaga and made myself a gacctillero 
(journalist) of the Avisador Malagueno. Then the love of gold took poszes- 
sion of my soul, and it was Madrid that I found the object of my adoration ; 
but not without the loss of my juvenile illusion. Believe me, Gentlemen, 
the man who can satisfy all his wishes has no more enjoyment. Keep the 
way you have entered on, I advise you. Rothschild’s celebrity will cease 
on the day his death. Immortality can be earned, but not bought. Here 
are before you the busts of men who have gloriously cultivated liberal arts 
their busts I have met with throughout the whole of Europe ; but nowher: 
have I found a statue erected in the memory of a man who has devoted his 
life to making money. Today I speak to you with my feelings of twenty-two 
years, for in your company I have forgotten Iam a banker, and only thought 
of my youth and days of gay humour.” 





On Wednesday next, Lord Shaftesbury, will lay the first stone of the 
buildings in Southwark, devoted to the purposes of ‘* New Schools, Read- 
ing Rooms, Dormitories, Baths, and Washhouses,’’ founded by the exer- 
tions of the Rector of Christ Chureh, the true hearted and never tiring ser- 
vant of Jesus, Joseph Brown. The site is ‘* Gravel Lane ’’—the high street 
of Southwark poverty. The company will mect at the parish Church at 
noon. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Primpay Arrernoon. 

The announcement on Monday of the New Austrian Loan for 6,000,000/., 
at 5 per cent per annum, at 80, caused the market for English Securities to 
open dull and heavy. Ther was, however, a strong feeling that the Loan 
would not be readily subscrit d. Consols opened 953 } for both Money aud 
Time, and continued about that price until after the Queen’s speech was 
made known yesterday. The first impression was somewhat favourable, 
although only 1-16 improvement occurred ; but later in the day, and upon 
receipt of lower quotations from Paris, (Rentes having declined 3 per cent) 
Consols fell to 95}. Today there has been still greater heaviness and an 
additional decline of § per cent has taken place. Several speculative bar- 
gains have been entered into, as well as sales effected to close old accounts. 
The market is altogether in an extremely sensitive state, French telegrams 
immediately changing the tone cither one way or the other. Purchascs of 
20,000/. continue daily to be made in New or Reduced by the Government 





Broker. Money has been in rather more demand, but the rate is still be- | 


tween 1 and 2 per cent. Consols close finally for both February and March, 
942 95; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 95$ 95}; Bank Stock, 227 229 ; 
India Debentures, 98} 993. : 

The fluctuations in Foreign Stock have not been to the extent that might 
have been looked for, considering the uncertainty of events as regards con- 
tinental politics. The cheapness of money, and the low price of most 
securities, prevent holders from selling; and, on the other hand, purchases 
ean hardly be expected while the present gloom exists; otherwise there is 
every probability of a sharp rise occurring. Many stocks pay at the present 
quotations from 6 to 8 per cent. The greatest alteration has taken place in 
Sardinian, which has drooped 3 per cent lower than last week. Murkish 
New Six per Cent Bonds are comparatively good, 76) discount; and 
Mexican, after advancing to 20} } has receded to 193 20. Money is plen- 
tiful at about 3 per cent. Very few transactions have taken place in the 
New Austrian Loan; there was at one time a sharp demand, and the quo- 
tation was forced up to 1 premium, this figure has not been sustained, and 
the price 1s now nominally } } premium; Portuguese, 46} 47; Venezuela 
Active, 43 44; Grenada, 19 20; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 91 92; 
Ditto, Three per Cent, 70} 71}; Victor Emmanuel, 88 90; Sardinian, 
80 82; Spanish Three per Cents, 44 5; Ditto certificates, 53 6}. 

The English Share Market has been paralyzed throughout the week 
by the present uncertain state of Foreign polities. Speculators for a rise ap- 
pear to have closed their accounts to a great extent, and stock has been 
— in small quantities by the public for invesiment. The fol- 
—e dividends will be recommended at the forthcoming general 
-— feat , per cent by the Midland Company, 5} by the London 
me outh Western, 4 per cent by the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
rf By A the Great Western, which company shows in addition 
a eee w upwards of 60,0007. to be carried forward. The last prices 
Dehtel a + ners 55 55} 7 Midland, 101 101}; North-Western, 94} 3; 
oe wha a 95 96 ; Caledonian, 423 1; Brighton, 108 109; Great 
— _ 04 105; North Staffordshire, 4 dis; South-Eastern and 
. pe : § 22k. French shares have been subject to violent fluctuations ; 
vardo-V mad averaging 1 to 1} pershare. The settlement in the New Lom- 

enetian took place yesterday, the quotations in these shares are now 


only as follows—} } prem. for the old and § 4 dis. for the new. Paris and 
Strasbourg, 26 }; iL ons, 324; Northern of France, 364; Indian shares 
are very dull. ‘East Indian, 101 102; Madras 20/. shares, 19$ 20, 


Wseful Arts, Fashions, Urabe, Xr. 
STATE OF TRADE, 

The “turn” of the month, which took place last Monday and Tues- 
day, with the warchouses of the city, in the dry goods trade, when it is 
the practice to date forward, was anything but a good one. It must 
however be remembered that February is but a dull month ; and the 
fact that buyers hold off will no doubt exercise a salutary influenee on 
business generally creating a brisker, and more legitimate trade for 
March. 

The flax market remains but sparely supplied; correspondence from 
Glasgow states “ that the markets still keep going up, and fax ha« 
in some instance fetched double the price it reached this time last year.’ 

The woollen cloth trade, is reported active, a good demand exists for 
broadcloths and superfines as well as fur goods prepared for the ap- 
proaching spring. 

It has been the usage in Coventry, to prepay the carriage of hampers 
containing ribands to London: the expediency of discontinuing the prec- 
tice, and of thus effecting a saving of this considerable item of expense, 
has lately been mooted by some of the manufacturers of that city. 

The Commercial bulletin from France remarks on a slight fall in silks, 
in the South, in Italy; and in the markets of La Drome and Ardech: 


its price ; during the last week wools and leathers have been much dealt in. 
Business at Paris is tranquil but the furniture makers, especially those 
of a luxurious or costly character of goods, have been well employed. 





PARIS FASHIONS, 
From our own Correspondent.) 
We are now in the midst of the carnival, and the sound of music 
resounds in the salons, Nothing is thought of but ball dresses. 
Gold and silver, and gold and silver embroidery are essential cle- 


| ments in the evening toilette; the effect is brilliant, and at the same 


time there is no violation of good taste. Dresses are seldom worked all 
over with gold and silver; the preeious metals are only introduced as 
adjuncts in the form of embroidery round a short tunic, open in front, 
which displays three or four double skirts in tulle, very full and bouil- 
lonnées. There are various ways of arranging a tunic on a ball dress 
It can be gathered up on the two sides with bows of velvet or flowers, ot 
festooned so as to form a sort of circular drapery, as they used to wear 
the second skirt in the time of Louis XIV. Or it can be open on each 
side so as to display the robe, bouillonnée all its length, but diminishing 
as it reaches the waist. Curiously enough, although nothing but the 
very lightest toilettes are held in any estimation, yet velvet is used more 


| than ever as an ornament; and ribands for the present are almost dis- 


pensed with. 

Gold velvet and feathers, are much used for skirt trimmings, and here 
is a description of two of the most remarkable costumes worn at the last 
ball at the Tuileries. 

A dress of white tulle, with three double skirts, over which was a tunit 
falling nearly to the knee, embroidered with double sweet peas, in greex 
silk and gold thread. Hanging from the tunic was a gold fringe of light 
construction, which formed an outline of the most dazzling deseription. 
One side of the tunie was gathered up by two plumes of peacock’s fea- 
thers mixed with golden grapes. ‘The boddice was low, trimmed with a 
crossed berthe, .bouillonnée. The waist had also a gold fringe; and an 
Impératrice cord in green velvet fixed at one shoulder, crossed the bod- 
dice to hold up the tunic on the untrimmed side, which lifted by the cord 
was also ornamented with peacock’s feathers and golden grapes, A 
similar tuft of feathers was placed in the front of the boddice, and the 
sleeves were very ingeniously contrived ; they were very short and 
bouillonnée, and trimmed with an epaulette of peacock’s feathers, 
fastened by a chaplet of small golden grapes, the finishing touch to this 
original and remarkable costume. 

The other dress was of mauve coloured tulle, the first skirt bouil 
lonnée in yery small bouillons, separated frem each other by silver 
gauze. <A short tunic fell over the skirt, trimmed with a rather deep 
silver lace, which formed a circular drapery rejoining the figure in front 
It was lifted up on cach side by two large bunches of campanula made 
of satin mauve, with long silver pistils, and foliage of green crape veined 
with silver; boquets of mountain-ash in silver, and tufts of small white 
feathers were mixed in the most elegant manner with the campanulas 
The boddice was covered with a plastron [stomacher] of very small 
bouillons, separated from cach other by silver gauze. A silver lace passing 
round the shoulders was carried before and behind to the point of the 
corsage, and this was encircled by bunches of campanula ; mountain-ash ; 
white feathers ornamented the shoulders, and the middle of the boddice 
was graced by a plume of larger white feathers, which produced the mest 
charming effect. 

These two brilliants toilettes have eclipsed all their companions, and 
they will be imitated far and near. They give an accurate idea of what 

just now is most in favour in the highest and most clegant circles, and 
that is the reason we have taken such pains to describe them, The 
head-dress of the lady who wore the mauve-coloured dress, consisted of a 
bandeau of diamonds, which on one side supported two white feathers 
tastefully arranged, and on the other a boquet of campanula and moun- 
tain ash in silver. 

The head-dresses keep pace with the beauty of the dresses. They ar 
handsomer than ever, and more irregular in form. Wreaths are not 
worn, or at least only by young girls of fifteen ; and these generally prefer 
2 simple flower worn on the side of the head, or a few half-blown roses 
prettily put together and worn in the same way. The effect is youthful 
and very saucy. Head-dresses are often arranged & la Grecque, with a 
network of flowers enclosing the hair at the back, and a light wreath 
crowns the front of the head. Foliage generally predominates over 
flowers for coiffures, and the leaves most in favour are those of the ivy, 
vine, and laurel. If flowers are disapproved of, a pretty head-dress may 
be made with a twist of velvet and a little lace, finished off with an esprit 
blane, the most récherché feather of the season. ‘This style of toquet ie 
much worn, but it is not the most youthful, and it is more fitted for the 
rout and the theatre than the ball-room, 
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A very pretty melange may be formed with transparent pearls festooned 
behind a wreath of flowers, which glitter and dazzle on the neck; so 
tha: by the lamp-light they look like dew dvops fresh from the hands of 
the fairies. The Parisian fairy who has invented this original coiffure, 
and who varies it in a hundred ways, is Mademoiselle Pitrat, an accom- 
plished artist in flowers and well versed in the clegancies of a lady's 
tu.lette. 


GENTLEMEN’S DRESS, 

Since our last notice on gentlemen’s dress, but little change has taken 

p'ac®; there is, however, among well-dressed people a liking for light- 

coloured warm materials, such as grey and light drab in stripes, well 
suited to the clear cold weather of February and March. 


INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The experiment at the Houses of Parliament by M. Szerelmey for sili- 
cating the stone, so as to arrest the decay visibly spreading on the ex- 
ternal walls, is accepted by the authorities on the spot as successful. An 
insoluble petrified substance appears to fill up the pores, sufficiently to 
repel heat, frost, and damp; and the stone is converted into a solid of 
such adamantine hardness, that no chemical agents affect it. M. Sze- 
relmey preserves the secret of his composition exclusively to himse!f, and 
declares that his discovery was the consequence of meteorological observa- 
tions during a residence in Egypt of some duration. 

From the same laboratory is announced an enamel composition for the 
preservation of wooden and iron vessels. Dry rot, decay, fungi, worms, 
the soaking in of water into the wood, or seams of the ship, as well as the 
accumulation of bilgewater in the lower part of the hull, are thoroughly 
prevented ; and the Admiralty await the trial of this process on the steam- 
ers in daily intercourse between Dover and Calais, before the composition 
is used on the vessels of the Royal Navy. Had we not good warrant for 
commending these singular discoveries, we should pronounce them eecrets 
from some Rosicrucian alchemist. 

The dormitories, rooms, halls, offices, and passages, of the Wellington 
College are lighted with gas from works erected for the exclusive use of 
the building, by Mr. George Wolcott, C. E. The gas-works are distant 
about 150 yards from the College, their arrangement is considered per- 
fect, making the purest gas at little cost, and almost sclf-acting. Though 
only three months were allowed for the carrying out of the works, the 
first lighting of the College was performed with exact punctuality on the 
day appointed for that purpose. 

The service of lighting the New Opera Colonnade Hotel and its va- 
rious extensive apartments is entrusted to Defrics and Son, of Hounds- 
ditch ; the dining-room will be fitted with their new crystal sunlight, 
and the colonnade itself will be furnished with lamps after the style of 
those in the Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

The condemnation by Professor Taylor of the deleterious substances 
producing the tint known among paper-hangers as emerald green, as well 
as the efforts of the Society of Arts to stimulate competitive ingenuity to 
cease the use of arsenical preparations altogether in the paper-hanging 
trade, have already brought their comparatively successful results. Mr. 
Horne, a city manufacturer, has reduced the use of theinjurious colour- 
ing matter from fifty to five per cent, and this amount is so trifling that 
in a properly prepared paper no ill effects could arise to the most suscep- 
tible constitution. 

Business generally is reported as brisk with the importations from 
France and with continental decorations. The first class Paris manufac- 
turers are forwarding papers with unglazed grounds of a chaste and deli- 
cate tone which bid fair to supersede the satin or glazed grounds: the 
variety and excellence of the enamelled decorations is remarkable. The 
ornamentations of the Pompeian character, always favourites, are being 

roduced by the London makers, with noticeable excellence in style, 

armonious colouring, and generally finished execution. Machine 
made papers, owing to their economical price, are now exported to Bel- 
gium and other continental districts formerly supplied by France : while 
block or hand made papers retain the favour of the public at home, and | 
appear from their variety to be in increasing request, especially in the 
metropolis. 

It is well known that the supply of rags keeps no pace with the in- 
creasing demand for paper, and that by nothing but the discovery of 
some new material can this alarming deficiency be made good. Mr. 
Houghton’s patent process for converting crude vegetable matter into 
paper-maker’s pulp seems likely to accomplish the desired end. This 
process, as we saw it exhibited on Tuesday at Mr. Perkins’s factory, near 
Gray’s Inn Lane, is exceedingly simple. It comprises only a single | 
operation—that of digesting the vegetable substance in caustic alkali at 
the temperature of 378° F., by which means the fibres are separated 
from each other, all other kinds of matter being completely dissolved 
away from around and between them. Any dry vegetable substance 
which is rich in fibre, such as wood-shayings, may be thus treated; but 
what the patentee prefers is inferior flax straw, costing 50s, a ton, or 
better still, waste flax, the refuse of the scutching-mills, which may be 
had at a mere nominal price, for the custom is to burn it, as totally use- 
less, About two tons and a half of this material yield one ton of paper. 
We saw a sample of it reduced by Mr. Houghton’s process to a pulp, 
technically called ‘“ half-stuff,” which was identical in character with 
that produced from the best linen rags costing 30/. a ton in the bale, and 
10/7. a ton for converting into half-stuff. The working of Mr. Hough- 
ton’s process is very inexpensive, the principal item of cost being the 
caustic alkali, only 10 per cent of which is lost on each boiling, the re- 
mainder being as serviceable as ever for subsequent operations. 

We bring to notice Hazard’s patent oscillating reclining easy chair. 
From its extreme simplicity, it can be regulated to the angle of the back 
or seat by the person sitting in it, so as to suit invalids of all ages. The 
mechanism consists of an iron rod with a ratchet passing under the chair, 
which is pushed in or out to obtain the required angle: for invalids, this 
bar is so adjusted as to mect a perpendicular brass or iron rod at the 
elbow of the chair, which has only to be pressed or raised according as 
the patient wishes the chair lifted up or lowered. It can be made into 
an excellent nursing chair. Other adaptations of this patent are made 
applicable for the use of ladies, and it is so put together as to be shut up 
and readily put in a box or trank. The proprictor claims for his patent 
cheapness and durability in the article, aud that the workman as well as | 
his rich neighbour may have a really easy chair. 











Ghe Theatres. — 


The acting of Mr. Charles Kean in the Zowis XI. of M. Casimir De- 
lavigne, which was revived on Wednesday, is as remarkable as ever, 
His elaboration of the malicious humours of the king, while he is in g 
state of comparative vigour, and of the physical and moral horrors of 
bad man’s death, produces a specimen of individual character thatis al. 
together unique on the London stage. When the play was first produced 
Keanites and anti-Keanites heartily shook hands, in their agreement a 
to the excellence of this particular character, and though the antj- 
Keanites have no doubt passed away, as belonging to another generation 
the refined work of histrionic art still retains its value. ; 





Paristan THEATRICALS. 


A drama, entitled Maurice de Saxe, has been produced at the Théatre 
du Cirque, which our readers will be pleased to remembcr is not a Circus, 
The popular Marshal of France is, of course, the hero, and his amours 
and military exploits, more particularly the former, occupy five acts of 
considerable length. A young needlewoman of Dresden is the object of 
the first passion, shown on the stage, though according to his own 
avowal, the twentieth entertained by the good Maurice. That she may 
not be an obstacle in his career of glory the generous grisette tears her- 
self from his arms, although he is the “ father of her child,” and he pro- 
ceeds to Paris, when his well-known attachment to the actress Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, once more becomes a subject of theatrical treatment. In- 
vited to wear the ducal crown of Cvurland, he quits Paris for Mittau, 
where, supplied with money by the devoted Adrienne, who sells her 
plate and jewels, he maintains himself against the Russians. When, 
however, after a decided victory over the enemy, he disbands his little 
army, which is composed of every description of vagabond, he finds the 
Jatter more dangerous than the former. The ruffians, in fact, jntend to murder 
him, but their plan is fortunately overheard by the servait girl of an inn, 
who is no other than our old acquaintance, the self-denying grisette. 
She saves Maurice, asking no reward, beyond the privilege of kissing his 
hand, and he is made a Marshal of France by Louis XV. The famous 
passion of Maurice for Madame Favart is the subject of the next episode 
in the tale, though the badness of heart displayed in the affair by the 
gallant Marshal is carefully kept in the background. He also nearly 
falls in love with a young girl whom he afterwards discovers to be his 
own daughter and then marries to a French. officer. By the victory of 
Fontenoy the whole is brought to a brilliant conclusion. M. Paul 
Foucher is the author of the piece. 

Le Voisin, a drama produced nearly twenty years since at the Gaité, 
where it obtained an immense success, has been revived at the Beaumar- 
chais. In ‘his earlier work M. Paul Foucher, who was assisted by M. 
d’Alboize, already showed his predilection for the romances of history, his 
principal character being the poisoning lady, who rivalled the bad 
eminence of Brinyilliers, and was executed four years after that noble 
criminal, 

The first volume of a new French translation of Shakspeare’s works, 
by M. Francois-Victor Hugo, son of the poet, has been recently published 
at Paris. 





Pusir. 


The French comic opera troupe at the St. James’s Theatre performed 
Hérold’s celebrated opera, Le Pré aux Clercs, on Saturday last, and, as 
this is a work of sterling quality, and within the company’s means, their 
representation of it was satisfactory and successful. As a drama, it is a 
lively picture of the manners of the French aristocracy in the sixteenth 
century, when the the country was torn by factions and the court sunk 
in libertinism ; while much interest is excited by the hero and heroine, a 
youthful pair of lovers belonging to the rural nobility, whose purity and 
simplicity, in the midst of the court, contrast agreeably with the profli- 
gate intrigues in which they are involved. Hérold died at an early age, 
about five-and-twenty years ago, having, however, left two works, 


| Zampa and Le Pré aux Clercs, by which his name wil! live. He had an 
| original genius, and his style is a happy mixture of French lightness and 


brillianey with the strength of the German school. The performance at 


| the St. James’s is, as to acting, excellent; and, as to singing, quite good 


enough to give pleasure to cars not hypercritical. We have never seen 
and heard Madame Fauré to greater advantage; and the pretty Made- 
moiselle Céline Mathieu plays a little Parisian grisette to admiration. 
O si sic omnia! but really this company seem more than usually un- 
aware of what they can do and what they cannot. 


The “Pyne and Harrison Company” at Covent Garden stick to 
Satanella with persevering constancy. Since they have opened this 
theatre they have given nothing else, nor is there any appearance of a 
change. Even had this opera been a firstrate work, the repetition 
would have been too much; but being really a mediocre production, its 
exclusive possession of the stage entirely disappoints the hopes of those 
who thought that the formation of this company might do something for 
the good of the English musical drama. It may be said that the opera 
continues to “draw.” Perhaps it does; but it has never been cou- 
sidered good theatrical management to wear a single piece threadbare by 
‘“‘running” it for a whole season to the exclusion of all variety; and 
besides, the managers of a theatre owe something to the public as well 
as to themselves, 

The Purcell Club had their annual dinner at the Albion, in Aldersgate 
Street, on Tuesday. Professor Taylor of Gresham College, the Pres- 
dent of the Club, occupied the chair; and the company, about fifty ™ 
number, included several distinguished visitors; particularly the Dean 
of Westminster, whose presence was especially appropriate, the illus- 
trious musician having, for a considerable portion of his short life, bee 
the organist of the Abbey, and having in that capacity produced those 
sublime anthems which are the glory of our English ecclesiastical musi. 
In the course of the evening there was a rich musical banquet of pieces 
selected from his works, and admirably performed by Mr. Benson, Mr. 
Lawler, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Barnby, and other eminent singers, W! ij 
chorus from the choirs of Westminster Abbey, the Chapel Royal, 
the Temple; Mr. Turle, the excellent organist of the Abbey, presiding 
at the pianoforte. A selection from Dido and Aneas, Purcell’s ear 
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ic work, excited the enthusiastic delight of the audience. This 
panne on ‘at the age of nineteen, contains beauties of melody and 
expression which perhaps have never been excelled. It is remarkable 
that this inestimable relic was very nearly lost to the world, It was 
never printed from Purcell’s day to our own: and its existence hung by 
a thread—being preserved by two or three manuscript copies in the 
hands of amateurs—when the well-known beautiful edition which we 
w possess was printed a few years ago by the Musical Antiquarian So- 
ciety. The Chairman gaye, in an eloquent address, “ The immortal 
memory of Henry Purcell” ; and the toast was received with the hon- 
our due to the greatest of English musicians. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Mendelssohn was “ commemo- 
rated” (according to the fashion of the day) on Thursday by two musical 
performances ; the one given by Mr. Hullah at St. Martin’s Hall, and the 
other at Exeter Hall by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Mr. Hullah’s 
Concert, in the morning, was entirely instrumental, and consisted of 
Mendelssohn’s ** Scottish Symphony, his pianoforte concerto in D minor, 
and his Overtures to Zhe Midsummer Night's Dream and Ruy Blas, 
All these pieces were admirably performed, Mr. Hullah’s orchestra 
being one of the best in London; and Herr Pauer, who played the con- 
certo, has no superior among the pianists of the day. Elijah was given 
at Exeter Hall in the evening; Belletti, Sims Reeves, Madame Ruders- 
dorff, and Miss Dolby being the principal singers. There was nothing 
remarkable in the performance, excepting the display of a colossal bust of 
Mendelssohn erected in front of the orchestra, the enormous bulk of 
which, and its uncouth clumsiness, had an effect far from imposing. 
Each performance drew a large concourse of people. 


The indefatigable Verdi is on the point of producing a new opera. It is 
called Un Ballo di Maschera (a masked Ball), and the subject is the assas~ 
sination of Gustavus the Third of Sweden. It will be produced at Rome, at 
the Theatre Apollo, in the course (it is said) of this month. 

Don Giovanni is about to be performed at Paris; Mario having wisely 
abandoned the attempt, which he made at our Royal Italian Opera last sca- 
son, to assume the part of the libertine hero, singing the baritone music 
with his tenor voice. Badiali, (whom we may expect, we believe, this sea- 
son) will sustain the character ; and the other principal parts are assigned 
to Madame Frezzolini, Mademoiselle Guerrabella, Madame Penco, and Sig- 
nor Zucchini. 

At the Scala at Milan a Ballet has been brought out under the title of 
The Passage of the Beresina. Only think of the horrors of that fearful day 
being depicted by a series of pirouettes and entrechats, pas seuls, pas de 
deux, and pas d’ensemble! 

Mr. E. T. Smith has announced his forthcoming Italian Opera. He calls 
it the ‘‘ Royal Italian Opera, Drury Lane; thus borrowing the title of Mr. 
Gye’s establishment at Covent Garden. Mr, Smith gives a list of the prin- 
cipal performers engaged :—a list from which we do not learn much, for 
most of them are unknown to the English public; and, of those who are 
known none have hitherto held leading positions on our Italian stage. The 
date of opening this new ‘“* Royal Italian Opera "’ is not specified. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Principles of Musical Analysis. By James Curnir, M.A. 

This work forms a volume of the useful collection of treatises now in 
the course of publication at Edinburgh, under the title of Constable's 
Educational Series. The author is the Principal of the Church of Scot- 
land Training College in that city. 

Books of instruction, not only in music generally, but in every sepa- 
rate branch of the art, have multiplied to such a degree, that, when any 
addition is made to the number, it naturally becomes a question whether 
it is called for. This question Mr. Currie answers in the outset. He 
says: “There is no want of treatises for the professional student of 
music; but it has seemed to the writer that there is room for a treatise 
sufficiently comprehensive, yet sufficiently limited, in its range for the 
purposes of the general student, and constructed in conformity with the 
recognised principles of modern teaching.’”’ And he adds: ‘ While the 
main design of the work is to present so much of the science of music as 
should be known by the well educated teacher of a common school, and 
particularly, to furnish a suitable manual for those who seek to qualify 
themselves as certificated teachers under the Minutes of Council; it is 
hoped that it may be found serviceable in a wider circle of readers, as 
the extent of musical knowledge which it aims at conveying is not more 
than should be embraced in a liberal education.” This design is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the work has a real and special value of its 
own. The author propounds no new theories or systems; he takes the 
principles and practice of music as he finds them taught by the best 
authorities and exemplified by the best composers. But though his 
matter is old, his manner his new. He is evidently conversant with the 
task of popular instruction ; and the logical clearness of his method, his 
strictly progressive arrangement, his care to explain the reasons of the 
rules of the art; and the full yet concise language in which he lays them 
down and illustrates them, show that he knows the wants of the student 
and how to supply them. 

The work does not profess to carry the student through the more ab- 
struse branches of music, to unravel the mysteries of fugue, canon 
and double counterpoint, or to furnish the knowledge necessary for the 
composer. But those who have mastered its contents will find them- 
selves well-prepared for deeper studies ; studies, however, which may be 
dispensed with by those who cultivate music, not as a profession but as 
an accomplishment. By the help of this book, without going further, 
the amateur will be enabled, if not to compose, yet to understand, enjoy, 
and _ in performing, the works of the greatest composers. , 

} e work is divided into two parts, Melody and Harmony. The first 
includes the musical scale in all its varieties ; the nature of rhythm, and 
the laws of melody in regard to phraseology and tonality. This branch 
of the subject is too slightly treated in most of our instruction-books, but 
is here explained with a fulness and clearness we have seldom met with. 

e second part explains the harmony of the major and minor scales, in- 
cluding all the chords both primary and derivative, with their modifi- 
cations by suspension, anticipation, and transition; the nature and va- 
nieties of the cadence ; and the laws of modulation. Every branch of the 
subject is illustrated by copious and well-chosen examples. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DAYLIGHT THROUGH THE THUNDER-CLOUDS, 
THE opening night of the Session is calculated far more to cheer 
those who are anxious for peace, than those who are eager to see 
Italy relieved from the monstrous oppressions which she has so 
long endured, but which have become so intolerable since Italians 
have at once learned the measure of their national disgrace and 
the practicability of their rescue. If Leopold the First proved 
what could be made of Italians even under Austrian rule, Victor 
Emmanuel and his statesmen have shown that Italians of the pre- 
sent day may take their stand beside their forefathers at any age 
of the world, But they are kept down bya combination of alien 
Powers; and when there is a rumour that they ar | find help to 
rise up and shake off their oppression, they learn that England, 
whose land has been the cradle of liberty, discourages the attempt, 
On the opening night of the Session Ministers avowed the sutiee 
‘to maintain the faith of treaties” with Austria, frowning on 
the supposed mission of France to take up the sword for Italy, 
and reproving Piedmont for dynastic ‘‘ ambitions.” The leaders 
of the Opposition, Members of the late Government, not only eon- 
cur in this tone and policy but almost dictate it; and Ministers 
have the support of those men who profess to represent the most 
cultivated, thoughtful, and philanthropic sections of the English 
upper classes,—men like Lord Carlisle, Lord Grey, and Lord 
Brougham. At the first blush, therefore, we might apprehend 
that Italy, condemned for being too extreme in her aspirations, 
will be left to the fate of accident and of Austria. 

There is indeed an exception to this utterance. At the first 
meeting of Parliament it is from Lord John Russell that we hear 
a more emphatic and positive declaration of the wrongs that Italy 
has endured, as wrongs that ought to be redressed. And 
there isno doubt that Lord John only gives utterance to the feel- 
ings of Englishmen at large. Of course this country is anxious 
for the maintenance of peace,—trade always suffers in war; but 
who came forward more readily to support the war with Russia 
than our middle class ? When the Spanish war to uphold a con- 
stitutional crown was announced on the Stock Exchange, the 
denizens of that commercial palace shouted for joy; but un- 
doubtedly at the present day, Italy, always esteemed more than 
Turkey or Spain, is esteemed more than ever; while Piedmont 
has shown that the question of Italy has become what we Eng- 
lish call practical. 

On a Fittle closer examination, however, we do not find that 
dissidence between the eourse proposed by Government and the 
course which would unquestionably be grateful to the country. 
At the Paris Conference in 1856, the Plenipotentiaries discussed 
the occupation of various states by foreign troops, and England 
undertook that her forces should speedily withdrawn from 
Greece. Lord Normanby had agreed with the President of the 
Republic to send French troops to Rome, for the purpose of main- 
taining order, not, it was expressly said, of acting with hostility 
towards the Italians. Lord Normanby agreed in that mission ; 
in the conference of ’56 Lord Clarendon agreed with Count 
Walewski that it would be desirable to withdraw the troops. It 
is now explained that our Government will countenance no general 
appeal to arms on behalf of Italy at large, but simply an endeavour 
to expedite the withdrawal of troops from the Roman States with 
an amendment of the local administration. But that is precisel 
the practical commencement of the plan which Count Cavour lai 
before the Conference for the gradual and conservative redemption 
of Italy. He proposed that the foreign troops should be with- 
drawn; that the Legations should be placed under a secular go- 
vernment; that the Roman Government should give guarantee 
for better administration ; and with respect to the other provinces, 
simply that while treaties should poles be more correctly ob- 
served, communications should be established with the moderate 
party in each Italian State, in order to promote a peaceful im- 
provement of administration ; but above all he insisted upon be- 
ginning practically with Rome; and we now learn that Ministers 
have fallen back upon that course, with the acquiescence of 
France, and with the support which the Opposition leaders cannot 
refuse. 

It is a course which might be enforced without further delay, 





| It is not absolutely necessary in our view, that France should 





await the withdrawal of the Austrian troops; for if on the with- 
drawal of the French troops Austria were to advance further, it 
would be she who would make flagrant and a new violation of 
those treaties which she has already broken; though it seems 
Austrian breach of treaties is to be condoned, while they are to 
be literally observed in her favour. 

We may be told that steps so vigorous would be in spirit, if 
not in letter aggressive, and that they would lead to war. If 
there were a war, as we have said already, it would necessarily 
terminate in a Congress to scttle the peace; and we do not know 
why statesmen should not take a short cut to that pacific termi- 
nation, and supersede the war by anticipating the conference 
with which it must end. On the 15th of January we observed— 

‘* But is war the sole means to thisend? Certainly not. Every states- 
man, especially the true friends of Italy, would exclaim against provoking 
a conflict now. There is not a Government in Europe which would not 
lose by tumult. All of the royal class would be disposed to chastise that 
one which should be convicted of the offence of provoking tumult. Should 
the approach of war be sufficiently apparent, all would agree in steps to 
prevent it ; and the obvious step for that purpose is, to swmmon a European 
Congress. 
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On Thursday night Mr. Disraeli said to the House of Commons— 

** While we have refrained from obtrusively thrusting ourselves forward 
—while we have used every persuasion to induce France and Austria to 
combine together and unite their influence for the great object, the im- 
provement of the Italian Government—we have also told them that if the 
result of their deliberations be that it would, in their opinion, be of impor- 
tance that the other great signatories of the treatise, of 1815 should combine 
with them for ulterior and ultimate pu —if, for example, some new 
arrangement of the territory of Central Italy should be deemed by France 
and Austria necessary and expedient—we would assist them to the utmost 
with our counsel and influence to bring about such a result, and we would 
call upon the other signatories of the great treaties of 1815 to join and aid 
in that object.” 


SUMMARY OF THE NON-OFFICIAL REFORM PLANS. 
Tue Reform Bill of Ministers is announced for an early day. 
Its authors, and those whom they have consulte, have kept the 
secret so well, that no description of the measure has oozed out. 
Various reports have crept into circulation respecting particular 
details, generally tending to make the public expect an honest 
and liberally conceived measure; but the bill will soon speak for 
itself. Last week we gave the schedules of Sir Eardley Wilmot’s 
plan, and we shall have to recur to that as a standard for comparison 
—the best we have yet seen for the natural development of our 
constitution in all its parts. Meanwhile it may be convenient for 
the reader to have a summary of those plans which have origi- 
nated with the public, as a fair starting point for the discussion. 

Mr. Bright was first in the field ; and, unlike all the other 
schemes since published, his plan embraces the whole United 
Kingdom. To clear the ground, he totally disfranchises all bo- 
roughs with less than eight thousand inhabitants, namely, /ifty- 
six in England. Lord John Russell’s bill of 1854 disfranchised 
only boroughs under five thousand inhabitants ; and of the fifty- 
six swept away by Mr. Bright it preserved thirty-eight, twenty-one 
of which were retained by reducing their representatives from 
two to one, while others were married to neighbouring boroughs 
and saved by the alliance. Mr. Bright, however, in his reforming 
fire, thinks it better to burn than marry, and to show his zeal by 
consuming some poor little Scotch contributory boroughs, some of 
which have fourteen electors, and return one-fifth of a Member of 
Parliament. He totally disfranchises nine Irish boroughs. He then 
takes one Member each from thirty-four English boroughs now 
returning two each (twenty-two of these were allowed by the bill 
of 1854 to retain their pam Y The total disfranchisement of 
sixty-five boroughs, the partial disfranchisement of thirty-four 
boroughs, and the addition of the four seats once held by Sudbury 
and St. Albans, gives Mr. Bright one hundred and thirty-four 
seats to give away. He gives the lion’s share—oune hundred end 
eight—to cities and towns, and twenty-six to the counties. In 
his distribution amongst the cities and towns he favours the large 
towns. Of his one hundred and eight gifts, the forty-three towns 
under fifty-four thousand receive only sixteen amongst them all ; 
while twenty-three large towns receive twenty-three new Mem- 
bers ; twelve larger cities and towns obtain twenty-fv1w Members, 
and five largest have twenty additional Members amongst them. 
The bulk of the loaves and fishes has thus gone to the big cities 
and towns. To fayour boroughs above counties, to favour 
big towns over small ones, are the general characteristics of his 
scheme. When we add a ten-pound county franchise for coun- 
ties, a rate-paying franchise for boroughs, (which would just ex- 
clude the humbler artisan and give the vote to the foreman and 
overlooker class,) and the ballot, we have described Mr, Bright's 





The Zimes newspaper has published a bill not proceeding on 
population and assessed taxes, but on population and income tax, 
without losing sight of the consideration that some compara- 
tively small towns are county towns. It totally disfranchises 
forty-nine boroughs (seven less than the Bright bill) and from 
forty-three other boroughs now returning two members it takes 
one member each. This gives one hundred and nineteen seats for 
disposal, of which fifty-seven are allotted to counties and fifty-one 
to the larger cities and towns, leaving eleven unallotted. It differs 
from Mr. Bright’s scheme in that it does not proceed entirely on 
population, and that as regards population it respects populous 
counties as well as populous towns. Some letters carping at the 














correctness of the statistics of population have appeared—but the | 


principle of regarding population in counties as well as in boroughs 
Is the main distinctive point of the scheme. 

Before considering some other schemes, we may, as we have 
stated schemes lontiniog the principles of *‘ population” and of 
*‘income-tax,” put on record some figures that as regards the 
principal districts of England,—lumping town and county consti- 
tuencies within each district,—show the results of the rival 
schemes. We first take Middlesex, An income-tax representa- 


tion would give it sixty-four members: the population principle | 


would give it fifty-one, Mr. Bright gives it thirty-four; the 
Times gives it twenty-eight, and at present it has fourteen. Lan- 
cashire would get fifty-four members if the income-tax principle 
prevailed ; fifty-five according to population; fifty-six according 
to Mr. Bright; thirty-nine from the Zimes; and it has twenty- 
siz members. Other districts that would gain under any of the 
schemes we have described (the four of which are based, though to 
a different extent, on population and ae are Cheshire, Dur- 
ham, Kent, Leicestershireand Northumberland (slightly), and Gla- 
morganshire. The counties that would lose would be Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire (slightly), Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, Lincolnshire 
(slightly), Shropshire, Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Sussex, 





Wiltshire, and Worcestershire. In fact, all agricultural coun- 
ties not having large towns within their borders would lose 
under any scheme | sine up according to “income-tax,” « po- 
pulation,” Mr. Bright, or the Zimes. 

A “Conservative” Reform Bill has been published by a con- 
temporary of some semi-oflicial pretensions. e author is clear] 
the mildest mannered man that ever drew a bill. He totally 
disfranchises only eight small boroughs; the other “little ones” 
ruthlessly swept away by rival reformers are saved by grouping 
them with neighbouring boroughs. This principle of grouping 
burghs has been supported in the Economist (in some degree re- 
presenting the late Ministry), with arguments worthy of considera- 
tion. The writer does not entirely admit the additional expense of 
canvassing the separate towns; but claims, as a compensation, 
that when once a seat for a group of burghs is obtained, experience 
shows that the Member is rarely turned out on caprice, as frequent 
in compact boroughs, but loses it only on some great public 
question. It is also claimed that while one small burgh may be 
ruled by a local magnate, three small burghs will have three 
local magnates, and the rivalry will induce each to propose a 
better candidate, so as to secure the independent votes in each 
burgh. The ‘ Conservative” scheme we have mentioned allots 
the fifty-eight seats at its disposal in the following manner: 
Twelve to populous towns now unrepresented, (Chelsea, Birken- 
head, &c.,) seven to large towns, three to the Inns of Court and to 
London University, and the remaining thirty-six to the counties, 
almost exactly reversing the tendencies of Mr. Bright’s distribu- 
tion. Compared with the population theory this scheme would 
give to the ten millions of our county population 195 seats, and to 
the eight millions of our town population 301 seats, It extends 
the franchise to 25/. occupiers in counties; 6/, householders in 
boroughs ; to all Graduates of Universities; payers of 2/. a year 
assessed taxes, and to all barristers and attornies, 

Independently of actual schemes for new bills we have import- 
ant contributions to the general discussion. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, knowing from experience how often 
‘* facts” are assumed, and how often social and political untruths 
are accepted for years until some happy sceptic suggests a doubt 
leading to discovery, proposes that, before we construct a Reform 
Bill we should intitute careful inquiries as to the extent and ‘ qual- 
ity,” if we may so speak, of the classes likely to be enfranchised by 
any proposed extension of the yote. In short, Mr. Chadwick says :— 
Before you give the franchise to rate-payers, savings-bank de- 
positors, or 5/. householders, know first what you are about, find 
out who they are, and then give it or withhold it if you like. 

The principle that minorities should not be unrepresented has 
also turned up again. ‘The Scotsman pays special attention to it, 
sometimes putting forward plans whereby each voter should vote 
for one less than the members for the constituency, and sometimes 
ventilating schemes having the same end in view, whereby cach 
voter could accumulate his vote on one member—as if, for in- 
stance, all Lord John Russell’s admirers in the City could, if they 
liked, give him their fowr votes. This, it will be seen, would 
enable the minority to unite and at least return one man. 

Mr. Ellice hints that when the small boroughs are swept away, 
a minister cannot find seats for rising men fitted for oflicial posts, 
and thus his choice of such officials will be limited to the men 
who have chanced to please a popular constituency. To meet 
this evil he proposes that certain offices—Under-Secretaryships, 
&c.—should carry with them the right of sitting and speaking 
in the House without voting. 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake publishes, with some lucid arguments in 
support of it, a suggestion for an intelligence franchise based on 
a simple examination in a few books of political economy and Eng- 
lish constitutional history. 

We simply place these schemes and suggestions on record for 
consideration another day. 





THE TRUE NAVAL RECRUITMENT, 

WE see in the press signs that the just alarm about the na- 
tional Naval defences may run wild, and by becoming irrational 
defeat its own object. ‘ Spend money—judiciously if you 
can—but at all events spend money,” seems to be addressed to the 
Admiralty from all aes and unless Sir John Pakington be a 
Fabricius among First Lords, we shall have a strong pull at the 
public purse. JWe also think that the Admiralty should spend 
money; but before we give them the power of the purse we 
should like to know how they are going to use it. Let us look 
facts in the face. 

Since the last great war, ended in 1815, the military art has con- 
siderably changed, chiefly through the introduction of improved 
machinery. We now have steam war-ships, Enfield rifles, more port- 
able and more powerful field-artillery, largeguns of greater accuracy 
of aim and more extended carrying power, and defensive machines 
ofa resisting power a hundredfold greater than any in the last war. 
All these improvements are scientific and mechanical, and Eng- 
land, which in science has a fair repute, and in mechanism excels 
all nations, has really kept apace with the first Continental powers 
in the modern race of competition to develope all weapons of 
war. When these are the facts it is merely idle talk to speak as 
if, in ease of war breaking out, we are in any degree behind 
France, Russia, Austria, or the United States in the means of 
carrying it on. Let us, speaking of the Navy alene, compare our 
fleet with that of our most formidable rival, France. 

In estimating the British Navy, we exclude ships not “ effec- 
tive”: in counting the French navy we make no such deduction 
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though we notice that Sir Howard Douglas and others in reckon- 
ing up the strength of the French navy include old ships like the 
Ocean (120), sixty-eight years old, the Diadem (86), uifty-seven 
years old, the Ville de Marseilles (82), and the Montebello (120), 
jifty-six years old, with many others built thirty-five and forty 
years ago, and though possibly very sound ships, yet probably ob- 
solete in build, even if not injured by long service. — 

The French have thirty-nine steam ships-of-the-line, we have 
forty-six—including here as in the a statistics the ships 
being built by both nations. The French have forty-two steam- 
frigates: we have forty-eight. The French have twenty-one 
steam corvettes: we have the same number, When we come 
lower down in the lists of both navies the differences of accurate 
nomenclature prevent parallel comparison, The French for in- 
stance have no force eqivalent to our nine steam block ships: we 
have eight steam floating batteries against their five; we have 
163 gun-boats against their twenty-eight ; and on the whole, 
while our steam-fieet counts 386 vessels of all sizes, their steam- 
fleet comes up only to 280. Our sailing-flect is capable of being 
developed in a very short time to an extent that would sweep the 
French from the Mediterranean, It is rather hastily supposed 
now-a-days that sailing vessels are obsolete in war; that remains 
to be proved, and there are many points about that question still 
to be settled by naval men. But we have shown above that 
comparing steam navies alone we far excel the French. 

We must not leave out of consideration that in any naval war- 
fare we have a reserve which no other nation except the United 
States can boast. We have an immense mercantile marine— 
steamers and sailing ships which, with the modern improvements 
in ship-building caused by the use of iron, and the facilities it 
gives for lengthening and altering ~~~ could be very readily 
transformed into ships of war. The French mercantile marine 
amounts in round numbers to 998,000 tons; the English to over 
4,000,000. The tonnage of our steamers is 380,000 that of the 
French 68,000, These are contrasts for those who dream that 

land has no longer the maritime supremacy of Europe. 
he point, however, to be kept in view is not what would be 
the result of a long exhaustive naval war—for that France would, 
as in the last war, find its navies swept from the sea, is matter of 
little doubt ; but what short success, painful and humili- 
ating for us, France wight find in a sudden invasion. Against 
that sudden invasion,—against the diplomatic ‘‘ inconvenience ” 
of being obliged to consider that sudden invasion possibly suc- 
cessful for a fortnight,—we should be —— cn land, as we 
have already said, by an organization of volunteers; at sca by a 
strong Channel fleet. Now, we have plenty of ships for that 
Channel fleet; our harbours are full of good ships; our dock- 
yards, public and private, could double the number in a short 
time. But neither Government dockyards nor the private enter- 
rise which from one factory gave us an engine a day during the 
tussian war, nor the aroused public spirit of the people, nor the 
whole nation up in arms to defend its hearths, could give us 
what we should want on a sudden increase of the active Navy. 
Impressment of merchant sailors would do something ; but it is a 
strong measure, and, besides, we should have something better 
than the mere merchant-sailor. The Volunteer Coast-guard, and 
other plans for keeping up a kind of Naval Militia, have — 
tively failed. The young effective seaman is always a roving blade ; 
he may be at the same time on the books of the Admiralty, and on 
his own hook at San Francisco or Canton, When the Russian war 
broke out, what was our chief want?—trained men. If a war 
broke out with France, tomorrow, what would the Admiralty first 
require and require for many months ?—trained men, to man 
the newly-commissioned ships. You may make a Militia a re- 
serve for the Army, because you can lay your hands on the 
militiaman; but you must have sailors under your own eye, 
under your own flag. A Channel Fleet of fifteen sail of the line 
fully manned could be developed in a fortnight into a fleet of 
thirty ships half-manned with trained seamen—half with mer- 
chant sailors suddenly called to your flag by a high bounty. But 
without a strong force of trained seamen always under your flag, 
you will be without the power to use the Volunteer foree which 
on an emergency the spirit of the nation could supply. Besides 
we never should depend exclusively on what is called ‘‘ the spirit 
of the nation.” If a neighbouring ally converted to a foe me- 
naced us tomorrow, the people would spring to arms, and would 
only want direction; but, suppose a diplomatic quarrel of two 
years, as has subsisted between Austria and Sardinia up to the 
present time—could we trust that the ardour of the first month of 
excitement would continue ? No; we must have such a force in the 
Channel of ships and trained men as will put out of the question 
even the short success of an invasion. 

We omit to consider this week, some points which ought to make 
us slow in building more ships; but we may mention them. 
Several scientific men of eminence question the judgment of the 
Admiralty in the style of building ships adopted of late years ; 
and at all events it is a fact that there are no regular statistics of 
the results of shipbuilding kept by Captains of the Navy, so that ex- 
periments should be tested in full comparison of a// the circum- 


stances. Besides, new inventions, such as Armstrong’s gun, effec- 
tive ata range and accuracy five-fold any attained before, go far to 
make Wise men pause in building ships on plans designed for very 
inferior guns. But on the broad grounds that in steam-ships we 
equal the French, and that in the reserve power of our immense dock- 
fords, public and private, and our monster mercantile marine, we 

ve resources not known to them, we say,—instead of more ships, 


| England by steamer on the very of the sale, 








give us more trained men. Expend your increased funds, not on 
those elements of warfare, which change with inventions, buton the 
trained and skilful seamen, whom you should have always ready. 
In steam navies, as in sailing navies,—Sir Howard Douglas testi- 
fies to the fact,—able seamanship will still have immense weight. 
Let us, then, cultivate, in face of new facts, that old grand, best 
fact we have, the British sailor. 








WEST INDIAN ESTATES, 

Ir would be well if English people turned their eyes and thoughts 
more to their West Indian cousins, We are every day liable to 
be surprised by discussions like that which has just arisen as to 
immigration in Jamaica, and to find ourselves rather out of fresh 
news as to what has been going on in these quarters for the last 
ten or twenty years. England, unhappily, has too much rushed 
into extremes with her colonists: at one time she has meddled too 
much, and at another time has punished them by what Sydney 
Smith called ‘ some most severe letting alone.” After our splen- 
did sacrifice of twenty millions to free the Blacks in 1834, we 
seem to have dismissed the West Indies from our thoughts, as if 
there were no interests akin to the English heart still remaining. 
Lately, the interest in the Colonies has revived; we hope we 
see signs that an extreme party to whom we have always 
stood opposed, has lost some either of its members or of its conti- 
dence ; and we shall gladly aid in bringing the immediate ques- 
tion of negro immigration to a practical solution. Meanwhile, it 
will be lucky if that question should revive public interest in the 
industrial progress of islands that must always be of great con- 
cern to the English merchant, whether as trader or capitalist. 

It has almost escaped general notice, that within the last few 
years there has been partially applied to the West Indies the 
same principle of dealing with encumbered lands that has 
worked so well in Ireland. The sister isle has good reason to 
rejoice that she has had the first trial of what was at the begin- 
ning an experiment in the laws of land, It has worked as great 
and remarkable a revolution in the proprietary of land as has 
ever been effected in any age or any nation, During the nine 
years, from 1849 to 1858, that the Encumbered Estates Court was 
in existence, the value of the land which changed hands was over 
23,000,000/, The greater portion of it—to the extent of 
20,000,000/,—was purchased by native capital, and of the whole 
total of 8582 purchasers there were 8258 Irishmen. When the 
Act was eel wean it was thought that it would have worked as 
a means of introducing wealthy unencumbered English landlords ; 
but instead of that result it has produced wealthy unencumbered 
Irish proprietors—a striking proof of the extent of capital and 
enterprise that lay unused in the strong boxes and warm hearts 
of the sister island. 

When one sees this picture of mortgaged land set free, of 
nominal debt-laden owners released, of new men set at work, 
and new money fructifying in the soil, one regrets that Eng- 
lish owners cannot have the benefit of the Act. Last session, 
the Attorney-General, in reply to Mr, Thomson Hankey, held out 
a hope of a comprehensive measure, that would not alone embrace 
the whole of the West Indies and other colonies, but be applicate 
in this country—and now the Queen’s Speech holds out a hope of 
a reform not possibly to this extent, but at least in this direction. 

Meanwhile the West Indian Islands have obtained an opportu- 
nity of working out for themselves the benefits which Ireland has 
secured. ‘Two acts on the subject have been passed,—the original 
Act in 1854, and an amending act in 1858; and under their pro- 
visions a Court for the sale of West Indian Encumbered Estates is 
now established in London. Like the Irish Court, it can give a 
Parliamentary title, and its business has marks of economy and 
expedition which made its prototype such a contrast to the old 
proverbially dreaded Court of Chancery. One of the very first 
estates rescued from the limbo of litigation and restored to eulti- 
vation was an estate in the island of St. Vincent, of which, while 
presiding at the sale, the Chief Commissioner gave this deserip- 
tion—‘ The property is charged far beyond its present value, is 
daily becoming more hopelessly insolvent, is subject to two 
Chancery suits, is wholly uncultivated, and apparently without 
any prospect of improvement.” The temptation for the purcha- 
ser, to counterbalance these uninviting truths, lay in the Parlia- 
mentary title given by the Commissioners, and in the cheapness 
and quickness of the purchasing process, A price higher by one- 
third was given for the estate, and the order for possession left 
The time spent 
and the final result contrast strongly with the progress through 
Chancery of a Jamaica estate, recently sold. The suit lasted 
many years. The estate at one time paid 10,000/. a year out of 
its annual proceeds ; at the sale it brought 1200/, We may men- 
tion in passing that it was sold at the suit of the consignee—a re- 
presentative of a class whose legal rights will raise some curious 
and novel points under any general application of the new Act, 
Every one knows,—(as newspaper writers habitually say when 
introducing strange facts),—that the consignee of a West Indian 
estate is the merchant to whom the owner of the estate yearly 
consigns under contract the produce of the estate. The contract 
extending over a period of years and being secured on the land 
itself, the consignee has a vested interest not quite like that of an 
ordinary mortgagee ; and how this interest is to be treated will be 
a nice point for lawyers to argue and decide. 

The Irish > deel Se Estates Act, it will be remembered, was 
carried into effect on the petition of creditors, and at first some- 
what to the disgust and apprehension of the landlords. It is very 
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questionable, indeed, whether a Parliament of Irish landlords 
would ever have passed an act of such wholesome revolution, 
though any possible wittena-gemote of Irish landlords would now 
acknowledge the good results, which the dictation of an Imperial 
Parliament has brought about. The West India Act has the im- 
perfection of depending for effect on local landlords—men not 
always willing to give up even the estates they have not capital to 
cultivate. This imperfection is perhaps inevitable ; it seems only 
natural that the Act should only take operation on the petition of 
the Local Legislatures—but if Ireland had waited until Grand 
Juries for instance had requested the ready remedies of Henrietta 
Street, it might have waited a long time for its eight thousand 
new men with twenty three millions of new money. Only three 
of the West Indian Islands, St. Vincent, Tobago, and the Virgin 


Islands, have come under the Act; but it ought to be matter for | 


sure hope that Jamaica, complaining of estates out of cultivation, 
and indle 

means of courting new capital. We cannot certainly force the 
Local Legislatures to their own good ; but as Mr. Thomson Hankey 
hinted last session, greater facilities might be given for the intro- 
duction of the act. It is a question of justice to the populations of 


all classes and colour in the islands; and it isa question of — 


to Englishmen who lent monies on the security of West Indian 


estates years before any Local Legislatures were in existence to re- | 


tard the application of any Imperial benefit. We are convinced that 


‘“‘ greater facilities,” and greater rs are only required to | 


bring all the principal islands under the new Court. The Chief 


Commissioner of this Court, Mr. Stonor, is a gentleman who in | 


the preparation of many acts of Parliament, and in the suggestion 
of some of the main clauses of the Irish Encumbered Estates Act, 
has done the state much service : 
ready decided without appeal some very nice an and in the 
public interest we can only wish him more work. 

“ THE PRIVILEGES OF THE GUARDS.” 
Unver this title we have recently had a good deal of discussion 


in the columns of the morning press, chiefly in those of the | 


Times. Sir John Trelawny opened the ball with a letter of in- 
dictment against the so-called privileges of the Guards. Lord 
Rokeby, Major-General, replied on one point, and from the lan- 
guage he used left it doubtful whether the Guards have any 
privileges at all; nay, whether that petted body, the officers of 
the Line, are not the really privileged set. 
Guardsman,” and others, struck into the fray; and the Member 
for Tavistock replied upon the whole case. 

The discussion is one of considerable importance. It lies at the 
root of the greater question of Army Organization. Our present 
organization is based on favouritism and purchase and sale of 
commissions, tempered with occasional instances of a happy appli- 
cation of the principle of honest selection. The corps of Guards is 


and has been the stronghold of favouritism. No sane man would | 
deny that the Guards are a favoured corps. They are exempt | 
from colonial duty ; they are stationed either in the metropolis, or | 


at Windsor, or in Dublin. They therefore see none of that hard, 
tedious, and often deadly service which is performed by the Line. 
These are privileges. The officers are not nominated, as the Line 
officers are, by the Commander-in-Chief, but by the three Colo- 
nels, When a young man starts in life as a Guardsman, he does 
not, like his ‘‘ comrade of the Line,” start a an Ensign, he starts 
as a Lieutenant. Nor is that his sole rank : he is a Lieutenant in 
the Guards and a Captain in the Army. When he becomes a cap- 
tain in the regiment, he becomes at once a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Army ; whereas his comrade of the Line, if he has bought his 
way wp, is still a simple regimental Captain with noarmy rank at 
all. In his turn, our Captain-Lieutenant-Colonel becomes a 
mounted officer, virtually a Major commanding a battalion; and 
in five years he is a full Colonel; while the Linesman, if he has 
become a Major, is graciously permitted to count all the periods, 
exceeding one month, during which he commands his battalion. 
Moreover your Captain-Lieutenant-Colonel may, if he can, by the 


judicious employment of money, exchange places with a Lieuten- | 


ant-Colonel of the Line. While the Linesman is marching and 
sailing round the world, far from the Court and the Horse-Guards, 
the Guardsman parades under the windows of both, nay commands 
the sentries at the doors of both. 


wasting under an Asiatic sun or freezing beneath a Canadian 
winter sky. The Guardsman becomes a General while the Lines- 
man is still wandering over the earth. 


This is an old story, but its age has not made it less accurate. | 


The Guards, we are told, have been placed under great disadvan- 


tages by recent warrants, but the poor injured corps is not yet | 
Compare the careers | 


quite reduced to an equality with the Line. 
of the two men—the service-seeing Linesman, and the home- 
keeping Guardsman, always a step in advance of his ‘‘ comrade,” 

s Lord Rokeby politely styles the Line officer—and say whether 
the Guards are persecuted or privileged. 

So far we have only considered the question as it affects the in- 
terests of individuals—the Line officers. But there is another 
party to the suit—there is the Public. If it could be shown that 
the officers of the privileged Guards made the best soldiers, fittest 
to lead and command in battle; fittest for the great work of pre- 
serving in a campaign the largest number of men in the highest 
condition for battle ; fittest to plan and to execute campaigns, then 
they would deserve their privileges, and would be rightfully— 


ed all the West Indian Islands, should welcome this | 


in his new Court he has al- | 


‘© A Liner,” “ a) 


The Guardsman, strong in his | 
political alliances, strong in his official military connexions, is | 
sure to snap up no end of staff-appointments, while the Liner is | 


what they now are wrongfully—the aristocracy of the Army. 
But no such claim can be justified on behalf of the Guards 
or of any other corps, unless it can be shown that a gay and 
easy life in great cities is a better school for war than a life ot 
hard service in every quarter of the globe. Then, it is averred, 
but not above the speaker’s breath, that the Guards are a political 
institution like the state coach aud the beefeaters. If that be so 
then let the Guards be political. Let them be solely Guards ; let 
their promotion go on in their own corps; let the Division have 
its own Generals and Brigadiers, and its own Guards’ List; and 
| let it be kept exclusively for the political duty of guarding and 

defending the Sovereign. That would not suit either the Guards 
| or the public, and hence we have the Guards, with their special 
| privileges, competing for the prizes of the service with the officers 
of the Line who have no privileges at all. The real fact is that 
| the institution of the Guards is a composite institution, partly 
political and partly military—political, in its vast privileges and 
social advantages ; military, in so far as it does the ordinary duty 
of a soldier in peace or war. wali 

One fact alone shows the injustice done to the public by the 
existing system. It is this—that the corps whose location, duties, 
and opportunities are the worst of any corps in the Army, for 
training good officers and apt and enduring soldiers, is that which 
supplies a contingent to the staff out of all proportion to the num- 
a service, or efficiency of that corps as compared with the 

zine. 

We have not entered into the disputed points of the warrants 
of 1854 and 1858. Granting that Lord Rokeby is right on a 
technical point, it is clear that his lordship has not even attempted 
to answer the main allegations of the Member for Tavistock. It 
is an inveterate official habit to take a weak part of a case, tri- 
umphantly expose that, and claim a victory on all other points, 
| But the main positions of Sir John Trelawny have not, we repeat, 
| been touched by his military opponent. 
| Now we are not enemies of the Guardsas Guards. Very little 
| is required to place them in a position of equality with the Line, 
| and therefore in circumstances better fitted to do their duty as 
officers and soldiers to the state. All that is needed is to take 
away from the Guards their Army rank, and either to abolish the 
rank of ensign altogether—not a bad step—or to introduce it in 
the Guards. Take away from the Colonels the privilege of nomi- 
nation, and let officers of the Guards be nominated like their 
‘‘ comrades of the Line.” Finally, let the battalions of the 
Guards’ regiments take their turn in colonial service after the 
| manner of their comrades of the Line. London and Windsor 
| need never be without Guards, since only one of the two batta- 

lions in each regiment need be absent abroad. In short, root out 
| the sectional interests that have grown up in the Guards, and 
| thus justice will be done at once to the Line and the people of 
| England. 








DESTRUCTIVE INVESTMENTS—AN AUSTRIAN LOAN, 
| Tuts week, helping our illustration of the difference between re- 
amo investments and the reverse, the Austrian Finance 
Minister gives us a splendid example of destructive investment. 
He proposes to raise a loan in the London market of 6,000,000/., 
on terms seductively advantageous for the lender. He will take 
80/. for 100/.; and will yet give 5 for the 80 as if it were the 
whole 100,—a rate equal to 64 per cent ; with 4 per cent discount 
on prompt payment of the ts Each and very hearty thanks to 
But may we ask what it is that brings Austria to the Lon- 
don market? It is now nearly seven years since she came to us 
for money, and then she asked much better terms. And in the 
interval, as we well know, she has been in desperate straits. 
What was her reason for keeping away? Simply that she was 
ashamed to come, knowing that her demands would be scouted. 
She has consequently gone about, to Hamburg, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
and even Modena, getting loans if she could, and if she could not 
forcing what she could out of her own subjects. But why does 
| she come now? Because these expedients have sometimes failed 
altogether, and have at all events failed to supply her wants. 
| Moreover, her straits are sevcrer than ever, and there is no mar- 
ket where the accumulation of funds is so considerable as Lon- 
don. 

But every pretext of advantage in the loan breaks down upon 
the slightest examination. The proposal itself is unintelligible, 
for want of sincerity. During the whole of 1858 we heard pro- 
| mising stories about ‘‘ resumption of cash payments” at Vienna; 

the notes of the National Bank of Austria losin fallen to a very 
detrimental discount from their representing cash at no stage in 
their circulation. The final effort was announced for various 
periods; at one time it was to have been in November ; and next 
it was to have been just about the present time. Early last 
month, accordingly, it was advertised that Austria had completed 
arrangements for the resumption of cash-payments, having sold 
her railways to a great joint-stock company, which was to give @ 
| million sterling of silyer down, and a million of silver next 
autumn, and 600,000/. a year until the sum of 5,400,000/. should 
be completed. We confess that we did not very clearly under- 
stand how one million was to redeem the vast paper rubbish 
which Austria had in circulation ; still less did we understand an 
arrangement by which the Government was at once to take out 
something like two millions in redeemed notes; so that as far as 
we could understand the juggle, the silver that went into the 
Bank, and into the circulation, would only back some new ad- 
vances to the Government, and give an appearance of cash on the 


boot. 
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counter of the Bank entirely inadequate to the vast and substan- | lish towards their American cousins, Let us for a moment 


tial exigencies of the establishment. Still, that measure was re- 
presented as effecting the promised ‘ resumption of cash pay- 
ments.” Yet now we are told that this loan is not intended for 
war—oh! no; but to effect some further improvement in the re- 
lations between the State and the National Bank. Altogether 
there is a decided look of a gigantic dodge in that ‘‘ resumption 
of cash payments,” with another gigantic dodge in this most 
strange operation so soon after that one. a 

The true position of Austria is well known in its general cha- 
racteristics, though not in its details; the national accounts being 
as much mystified as those of any unhappily notorious joint-stock 
company. One thing is clear—that the Government has for many 





| 
| 


imagine that there were a danger of division between the North 
and the South,—would the calamity be much worse for the Ame- 
ricans than it would for the English? Let us ask what would 
become of Lancashire,—what losses would not be sustained in 
London,—and if London were bankrupt what field throughout 
every county of England would fail to suffer its share of the dis- 
aster? Why, it is but a few months since the over speculation 
of individuals—a good number no doubt, but still only of indi- 
viduals,—oecasioned an amount of embarrassment, difficulty, and 
suffering which still leaves its traces upon the condition, and 
upon the countenances, of Englishmen, and Englishwomen, But 
our contemporary talks with equanimity, with exultation of 


ears suffered under a deficit ranging from five to ten millions | breaking up the Union,—of making our great customers bank- 


sterling, and at present amounting, 1t is understood, to about | rupt through domestic discord. 


further deficit which is veiled by some of the contrivances well | such disaster. 
Now | that he saw an elephant in the moon bigger than any mountain 


10,000,000/. sterling; that is, a deticit of 10,000,0007, which by 
no art can the Government conceal, to say nothing of course of the 


known to fast joint-stock directors and imperial auditors. 
the advance made by the railway company of five millions and a 
few odd thousands, with this advance of 4,800,000/., do not in the 


aggregate more than amount to the deficit of the current year, | ence 


even if the whole sum were paid down at once; whereas the pre- 
sent loan is to be spread over the year, and the final instalments 
of the railway advance will not be coming in for three or four years. 

The very proposal for the present loan includes a condition so 


stringent that, under the circumstances, it may fairly be called | 


impudent. If any person does not pay up his instalments 


unctually, he will not only forfeit his dividends on the same—a | 


just and common rule—but he will forfeit the whole instalment. 
Surely Austria, who suffers embarrassment herself, might feel a 
little lenieney for any lender who might be a day too late. No, 
the Austrian Goddess of Merey never looks but one way ; she looks 
toward Vienna, with her back towards those who supply the ne- 
cessitous empire. 
strongest rigour of Austrian severity are—the Lombardo- Venetian 
rovinces, which, being one-eighth of the empire in population, 
urnish one quarter of her revenue; trade in general, which is 
placed under the ban of exclusion; and any contributors to the 
present loan who are at all unpunctual—who, in the slightest de- 
ree, imitate the lax finance of the empire itself! There ean be 


ut one reason for so suicidal a rigour,—the crying want of cash. | 


Surely if men so very able as Bach and Briick cannot do better 
than this, it must be because they act under that most tyrannous 
of masters, Desperation. 

We have faithfully given the reasons held out by Austria why 
persons should contribute to the loan; we will state a few why 
they should not. The present price is 80; it is already dis- 
credited, and should Austria persevere in braving the demands of 
Europe for a mitigation of her tyrannical rule, she is likely 


enough to provoke a breach of the peace; and then what would | 
What | 


be the price of the Austrian loan in the London market ? 
must be the sacrifice of any man who invests his money, and 
wishes to take it out again ? 


cumstances? We are told that this advance is not for the war ; 
but how can we tell? Let a single shilling find its way to 
Vienna, and what guarantee have we that it will not before long 
find its way to the strong-box of the Army, even in Italy? The 
whole Austrian system is vicious, repressing as it does the Italian 
people ruled by an inferior at Vienna; repressing the reproduc- 
tive power of the empire, by an exclusive system of trade; re- 
pressing the very credit of Austria herself; repressing in short, 


everything that we English people think it desirable to encourage | 
If an Englishman lends his money now to such a | 


and foster. 
Government, he lends it at his own risk, for the honour of sup- 
porting that Government which is inimical to his own commerce, 
and he positively lends money for the purpose of dragooning 
Italy. On the other hand, let him refuse his money, ‘“ the sinews 
of war,” and he actually does something, however safely because 
negatively, towards the rescue of Italy. : 


“GOOD NEWS FROM AMERICA—CHAOS!” 


WE observe that a daily contemporary publishes a Declaration of 


| in his own telescope. 


For the things that appear to undergo the } 


We have had our own stocks below | 
60; but where would an Austrian stock go to under those cir- | 


Is this peace? Is this sound po- 
litical economy ? 

Now, thank Heaven! there is not the faintest chance of any 
Our contemporary is like the man who thought 


on this earth, but discovered that it was nothing more than a fly 
The ‘ Declaration of Southern Independ- 
is signed by five gentlemen, of whom we may say that 
not one of their names is known to us; and, since we know most 
of the leading or conspicuous names in the American Union, we 
are not saying too much when we say that our ignorance rather 
tends to stamp the obscurity of Mr. Holitzclaw and his coadjutors, 

Perhaps, however, we may form some guess, and we confess it 
is no more than a guess, at the genesis of this peculiar document. 
Not long since Senator Iverson, of Georgia, made a very inju- 
dicious speech in the United States Senate, roundly uttering 
sentiments favourable to disunion, His wild effort at disorgani- 
zation was as signal a failure as it deserved to be, meeting far 
less with censure than with ridicule. Holitzclaw and Company 
snatched at the idea; and they founda ‘“ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ” ready to their hand. Its author, we believe, was Mr, 
Yaneey, of Alabama ; who, after he had reduced his idea to paper, 
became ashamed of it, and it dropped out of sight. The oration 
of Iverson, perhaps, drew the attention of Holitzclaw and Co, to 
this disclaimed work of Yancey, and it is given to the world, 
English emigrants carry with them their English ideas, and the 
| names of our towns are repeated all over the Union, the names of 
our streets are renewed in every town, It seems that there is a 
| Tooley Street in those parts ; at which we need not wonder, for 
| there is a Tooley Street in every metropolis of the world. The 
| surprising fact is to see an historian of our day accepting the 
‘‘ Declaration ” of the three tailors as a state paper. 


” 








INTRA-METROPOLITAN RAILWAY STATIONS, 
DvnxtnéG this session of Parliament we anticipate that very import- 
ant steps will be taken towards the removal of the greatest in- 
convenience that the metropolis presents. It will consist in 
establishing two central railway stations, with the effect of re- 
lieving the streets from the enormous armies of traffic, passing 
between the several great lines of railway. Our attention is first 
attracted towards the plan of the London Bridge and Charing 
Cross Railway Company, which appears to originate in the Diree- 
torate and shareholding body of the South Eastern Railway, but 
which courts the coéperation of other great companies and of the 
public, The line may be said to commence at the London Bridge 
station, around the northern side of which it curves, recurving 
to the junction of Union Street with the Southwark Bridge Street, 
proceeding in a direct line to the Waterloo station, and thence 
direct by Hungerford Bridge to Charing Cross. As our readers 
well know, we should have preferred to see the ‘‘ Charing Bridge” 
established ; but if the weakness of a public department failed to 
' sustain that intelligent idea of Sir Howard Douglas, the next best 
thing is a Charing Cross Bridge a little to the east, so that the 
| Thames be crossed about that ae. The line is so laid that it 
| avoids the great breweries and other valuable properties on the 
| south bank of the river ; properties the opposition from which, or 
| the eost of which, has heretofore moh the aceomplishment of 
the design. This short line will unite the South-Western, Brigh- 
ton and South Coast, South-Eastern, and Kentish railways. It 
will, in fact, place the whole of the coast from Plymouth to 


Southern Independence, which purports to have been issued at | Gravesend in direct communication with London and West- 


New York, and which proposes a severance of the Southern from 
the Northern States, in order that the supposed policy of the 
South may be carried out without any restraint. And not only 
does our contemporary publish this paper, but in his leading arti- 
cles he adopts it as a sign of the civil conflict into which the 
American Union is drifting ; a portent of the necessity which is 
gradually forcing itself upon the Republic of settling the question 
of slavery. The writer not only alludes to this document as a 
we event, but speaks of it in a tone of exultation as an evi- 
ence that the integrity of the Union is in imminent jeopardy. 
We do not doubt the sincerity of the writer, but we infer from 
the internal evidence that he has become so thoroughly imbued 
with one particular sentiment—that his vision has been so en- 
tirely occupied by one particular view—as to have made him in- 
capable of seeing any facts but those adapted to his peculiar 
Vision, almost incapable of feeling anything but the preconceived 
sentiment. ; 

Now, writing of this kind is calculated to do serious mischief 
both in England and America. It misleads the English ; while 
on the other hand it grossly misleads the Americans, into sup- 
posing that some kind of triumphant enmity animates the Eng- 


| minster. 

The plan carries out the suggestion of the Select Committee of 
1855. Indeed so long ago as 1845, Mr. William Jackson, well 
known for his connection with great works, effected the con- 
ditional purchase of Hungerford Market and Bridge, as the site 
for a central station ; in 1855 the Commons Committee showed the 
absolute necessity for the works; and a very few figures will il- 
lustrate that necessity. Ten years ago the number of passengers 
passing through Londen Bridge Station was under 625,000; by 
1855, it had inereased to 10,000,000; by the end of 58 it has 
further increased to 13,500,000. We have this year a clear in- 
crease above a million a year; and it is more than probable, that 
during the present year the number of passengers through Lon- 
don Bridge Station will be 15,000,000—a number equal to nearly 
two-fifths of the population of the United Kingdom, The num- 
ber of passengers passing through Waterloo Station in 1857 was 
4,000,000; and at the same ratio of increase we might take it in 
the current year to be at least 5,000,000, Through Fenchurch 
Street Station, in 1855, the number was 10,440,000. In these 
three stations alone, therefore, we have an annual passing of num- 





bers greatly exceeding the gross population of the British Islands 
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A very large proportion of these travellers go over London 
Bridge; others find their way in the steam-boats; the annual 
passengers of which, exclusively of the halfpenny-boats, are com- 
puted at 10,000,000. Now, though goods are conveyed at con- 
siderable lower rates, we know that in value the goods traffic of 
railways equals the passenger traffic, and it is fair to suppose that 
the bulk of goods passing between these Railway-stations, and 
therefore traversing our streets proportionately exceeds the 38, or 
40,000,000 of passengers with whom we have already been deal- 
ing. It is an enormous army, annually struggling its way to 
those three stations through our narrow streets, with a baggage- 
train gigantic in proportion. The central station at Charing 
Cross would not only help to relieve the gorged streets through the 
length of the Metropolis, but would to a great extent provide a 
local and intermediate traffic, with a corresponding augmentation 
to the value of the local property. 

The other plan has been brought before the public both by 
business men and by philanthropists; it is the formation of a line 
of railway connecting the Great Western, North-Western, and 
Great Northern stations, bringing on the traffic to a Central Ter- 
minus in Farringdon Street. Mr. Charles Pearson, the originator 
of the extended scheme, recommends it as one mode of relieving the 
traffic of the Metropolis which we have already described, and 
which is at least as great from the Northern sources as it is from 
the Southern. At the same time Mr. Pearson, pointing to the 
overcrowded condition of the working classes, driven out of their 
own quarters of the Metropolis by the progress of ‘‘improve- 
ment,” suggests that by a systematic creation of railway transit 
for them, they may colonize the country districts ef the home 
counties in new and healthy village towns; coming up to their 
work in the morning, and going back at night, with immense re- 
lief to their own lungs and the lungs of those they leave behind, 
and a corresponding improvement to their own sobriety, And 
here again, the streets of the Metropolis would be restored to that 
condition of passability, which is prevented while some sixty or 
seventy million travellers annually fight their way through streets 
built only for thousands. 

The capital needed for both these commendable projects is 
really moderate. The Southern scheme demands 800,000/,; the 
other has 475,0007, already subscribed, and needs but 475,000/. 
more: the total amount needed, therefore, is under 1,500,000/. 
The returns on the capital must be immense. The construction 
of the two termini will inevitably lead to the formation of other 
intrametropolitan lines traversing the Metropolis through its 
length and breadth; and the owners of the termini will be in 
possession of the portals to that profitable field. 


Irtter to the Gditor. 
A BRITISH LEGION. 
23d January 1859. 


Srm—I thank you for having inserted my letter on the Enlistment of 
Soldiers in your columns, for I consider the subject of great national im- 
nce. Rumours that the Government have it in contemplation to ask per- 
mission of Parliament to raise another, foreign Legion are in circulation, but 
it is the duty of the press generally to oppose such a plan being carried out, 
and to show our rulers that there are thousands of fine young men in our 
own country, belonging to the various grades and conditions of life, who 
would gladly enrol themselves as soldiers, in preference to following a la- 
borious occupation, provided they were assured that they would associate 
only with men of good moral character in the regiment in which they 
might serve. 

Gentlemen who are scrupulous in the formation of their own acquaint- 
ance, even to the extent of not speaking to a fellow-student at the Uni- 
versity without previously having had a formal introduction, should not be 
insensible to the predilections of the classes beneath them in the social 
state in their selection of associates; moreover it is natural that men of 
good moral character should repudiate the idea of associating on equal 
terms in the same barrack-room with blackguards, pickpockets and bur- 
glars, whom it might possibly be their lot to encounter in some regiments. 

I should further observe, that for the sake of obtaining the very question- 
able military service of a few thousand scoundrels—who when enlisted fre- 
quently endeavour to desert—the discipline of the army is rendered more 
severe than otherwise would be necessary; for, as the sailing of a convoy 
must be regulated by the slowest sailing ship, in like manner the discipline 
of a regiment must be regulated so as to coerce into subjection the greatest 
rascals that may belong to it ; whereby the well conducted soldier is exposed 
to petty annoyances of discipline equally with the soldier of bad character, 
his existence is rendered more or less miserable, the profession of arms is 
degraded in public estimation, and good men are reluctant to enlist, ex- 
cepting they may be ignorant of the sort of life they are about to enter 
upon, when grievous disappointment will probably ensue. 

We shall undoubtedly avoid having recourse again to foreign Legions, for 
it is well to remark that we have lost prestige on the continent by that mea- 
sure during the late war, as foreigners naturally conclude therefrom that 
we are unable to defend our own country and to fight our own battles else- 
where unassisted, therefore that we are not a military nation in the pro- 
fessional sense of the term. The contrary, however, is the fact, as would 
be proved were the martial spirit of the country properly developed. 

he recruiting system should undergo a thorough reform : until, however, 
that be brought about and regiments weeded of their worthless and disrepu- 
table characters, it behoves the government to encourage the formation of 
aspecial corps, composed exclusively of British subjects of good moral con- 


uct. 
W. B.C. 


Your obedient humble servant, 


Fine Arts. 

Messrs, Graves are preparing to popularize, by engraving, Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s favourite picture of the Maid and the Magpie. Our readers 
may remember that charming illustration of peasant courtship, where 
the hesitating Jean Jacques leans bashfully against the shed under which 
Pauline (it may be), attended by the Magpie, is milking the quiet con- 
tented cow amid a group of farm yard favourites. The sum of 10007. is 
paid for the copyright ; no lack of patronage behind such a premium as 
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Messrs. Jennings have on view, at their gallery in Cheapside, Sir 
George Hayter’s careful picture of Latimer preaching at St. Paul's 
Cross. The costume and portraiture are commendable; the heads of 
John Fox, J. Russell, first Earl of Bedford, the Bishop himself, are clever 
impersonations, and the picture deserves remark, as an interesting record 
of the religious struggles of those eventful days. 

One of Turner’s admirable architectural drawings, of the early period 
of his art, representing the Westminster Abbey Chapel, north of the 
choir, has been photographed, with success, by Messrs. Caldesi and 
Montecchi ; the whole detail is as delicate as in the original drawing, and 
Mr. J. Dillon, for whom the work has been privately executed, may 
congratulate himself on the acquisition of such choice fac-similies of one 
of Turner's most marvellous studies. 

The untiring Mr. Baxter has certainly made an advance in his last 
specimen of his invention in printing in oil-colours. The picture is a 
winter landscape, with'an admirably managed distance of the setting sun - 
on the left is the village church, intercepted from the hamlet by the road, 
down which an old faggot woman and two lads dragging a large branch 
of a tree are slowly going homewards, let us hope. In the foreground 
is the frozen pond, with trunks of felled trees on the one side, and the 
stout’ rustic pailing adjacent to the cottage on the other: and the whole 
tone of the picture is clothed in the hue of snow and frost. It is cer- 
tainly a very meritorious fac-simile. 

With a gracefully fluent delivery, a heap of facts, novel, striking, and fit, 
and poetical illustration uncommon in the majority of week-day preachers, 
Dr. G. Kinkel lectured on Monday, at the South Kensington Museum, on 
Mohammedan art; demonstrating the influence of Byzantine art on the 
schools of the East, the artistic development in Egypt, Spain, and India, 
as seen in the mosques and other buildings and decorations. Before Mo- 
hammed, said Dr. Kinkel, the Arab, who lived in a tent, homeless, house- 
less, and a wanderer, had necessarily no original art. After the advent of 
the Prophet, wherever his followers conquered, they adopted, added to, and 
improved the art of the country, and from the remnants of antiquity, the 
stores of their plunder, and the conversion of materials around them, as 
they poured their victorious hordes from Delhi to Cordova, the Moors laid 
the foundations of that barbaric magnificence out of which grew the insur- 
passable richness, variety, and picturesqueness of the Alhambra. The his- 





| tory of the cupola and the minaret were eloquently told ; the cupola, aptly 


called by Dr. Kinkel the symbol of despotism, every pillar, arch and stone 
in the building being auxiliary to its support in the edifice dominated by it, 
The peroration reviewed the magnificent tombs of India. A full and atten- 
tive audience remained to the close of the lecture, and rapturously applauded 
the lecturer. 





The first Equestrian statue ever erected in Calcutta is that of Lord 
Hardinge which is now on its pedestal, and is much admired by both native 
and English inhabitants of the town. 

The monument to Sir Robert Peel by the subscribers at Glasgow, is to be 
in bronze, and will be erected at the North-west angle of George Square, 
corresponding with the statue of James Watt. 

The third Exhibition of the French Photographic Society takes place on 
the Ist of April in the palace of Industry in Paris, ending on the 13th June. 
Pictures should be sent to MM. Laulerie, Rue Drouot 11, between Ist and 
15th March, with name and address, and a note of their objects in frames. 
Coloured and touched proofs will be excluded; the negative process em- 
ployed must be mentioned, and the secretary may receive the price of each 
work, though it is not to be publicly affixed. A jury decides on the ad- 
missibility of the pictures, which are to be removed within a week after the 
close of the Exhibition. 

M. Alexandre Bida’s Crayon drawings, which we specially commended 
last week, are to be despatched forthwith to Paris for the annual Exhi- 
bition. Two of those masterly chalk pictures, for such is their fittest title, 
have been purchased at above 400/. a piece, almost immediately on their 
being wee 6 over here by Messrs. Gambart. 

The French Government has just purchased, for the Antiquarian Mu- 
seum at the Hotel Cluny, eight royal crowns of pure gold, dating from the 
seventh century, and found in Spain at a place called La Fuente de 
Guarrazar, not far from Toledo, the ancient capital of the Goth Kings. 
These crowns are richly ornamented with sapphires and pearls, set with 
great art, and are otherwise very beautifully made. The largest of them, 
the diadem of which is not less than four inches high, has inscribed on it 
the name of King Reccesvinthus, a monarch who reigned from 649 to 672; 
and the next in size, and which it is believed belonged to the consort of this 
prince, bears a striking resemblance to the crown of Queen Theodelinda, now 
preserved at Monza. The other six crowns, of varied forms and smaller 
dimensions, seem to have belonged to the children of the Goth King. All 
the crowns are suspended from beautiful gold chains; and a smaller chain 
passing in turn through the centre of each, unites with them a large jewelled 
cross. From an magnet spo on the latter, we get an explanation of this, 
namely, that cross and crowns were dedicated to the Virgin of Sorbaces. 
The whole of the regalia are very much like those of the Merovingian 
Kings. 

A ‘Cape Town” Fine Arts Association is proposed: painting, sculpture, 
architecture, engraving, photography, either by local or amateur artists, 
or in objects lent for the purpose, are to be represented at an annual exhi- 
bition: a permanent gallery is to be formed, and the Society is to consist 
of a president and his customary officers, honorary and ordinary members. 
The subscription is to be 1/. per annum for single membership, or 1/, 10s. 
admitting a member and a lady ; the works of art acquired are to be recog- 
nised as inalienable public property, and will be vested in the public library 
of Cape Town, as trustees for the public. 

The Duke of Northumberland has had plans of the surveys, the castta 
upon the line of the old Roman wall, and of the Watling Street, north of 
Pierce bridge, Yorkshire, put into the hands of an engraver of the first 
rank ; the investigation which his Grace once suggested of the whole course of 
the structure and its stations, may probably be resumed, though the Society 
of Antiquaries have stood strangely aloof from the participation in such a 
national task. 











(For Tur OccastonaL and Booxs see the accor panying 
Supplement. | 
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BIRTHS, 
On the 15th of November, 1858, at Sarawak, (Borne,) the Wife of J. Brooke 


Brooke, Esq., ofa son. 
On the 26th of January, at Aldershott, the Wife of Lieut.-Col. Lowry, forty- 


seventh Regiment, of a son. 3 r 
On the 28th, at 34, Stanhope Street, Park Place, the JWife of Edward Scargill, 


Esq., of a son. 
On the 29th, at 79, Eaton Square, the Hon, Mrs. C. Grantham Scott, of ® 
daughter. 
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On the 3lst, at 132, Piccadilly, Mrs. C. Wriothesly Digby, of a son. 

On the 3lst, at 104, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, the Wife of Edward Budd, 
Esq., of a daughter. 5 ; 

On the Ist of February, at 2, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, the Wife of Sir 
Charles R. M‘Gregor, Bart., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 22d of January, at the British Embassy 
ward T. B. Fenwick, Esq., eldest son of the late Capt. George Augustus Fenwick, 
Royal Horse Guards, to Harriet Frances, eldest daughter of John Amott, Esq., of 
The Cloisters, Gloucester. 

On the 27th, at Clifton, by the Rev. Charles Dighton, Rector of Mitcheldean, 
Gloucestershire, Francis Gamble Blood, Esq., Captain H.M.’s 69th Regt. eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Blood, 68th Regt. to Charlotte Constance, eldest daughter 
of the late John James, Esq., of Severn Bank, Newnham, Gloucestcrshire, and of 
Mounteraig, Herefordshire. 

On the 27th, at St. John’s Church, Keswick, by the Rev. Thomas Hornby, Vicar 
of Walton on the Hill, assisted by the Rev. T. D. H. Battersby, Hugh Frederick 
eldest son of Hugh Hornby, Esq., of Sandown near Liverpool, to Mary Christina se- 
cond daughter of S. Z. Langton, Esq., of Barrow Liouse, Keswick. 

On the 29th, at St. Mary’s Church, Jersey, by the Very Rev. the Dean, assisted 
by the Rev. C. Heath, Curate of St. Mary's, the Prince Théobald Raule Guillaume, 
eldest son of the Prince de Visnes et de Ponthieu, to Caroline Annie, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Adolphus Musgrave, Canon of Windsor, of 
Barnsley, in the county of Gloucester, and brother of the late Sir James Musgrave, 
Bart., of Barnsley Park, in the same county. 

On the Ist of February, at St. Gabriel’s Church, Belgravia, by the Rev. John 
Bondier, M.A., Viear of Warwick, Lieut.-Col. Robert Bruce, of the 23d Royal 
Weish Fusiliers, third son of the late Sir James B. Bruce, Bart., of Downhill, 
county Londonderry, to Mary Caroline, only daughter of the late Sir John Montagu 
Burgoyne, Bart., of Sutton, Bedfordshire, and Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th September, 1858, at sea, on board the Genghis Khan, Captain Henry 
Berthon, of the Bombay Artillery, eldest son of ?. H. Berthon, Esq., Secretary to 
the Trinity House, aged 32. ‘ 

On the 11th of November last, in his 20th year, on board the Vittoria, on her pas- 
aage from Calcutta to London, George Charles, last surviving child of the late 
George Anthony, Esq., and grand nephew to the late General Sir John Wilson, 
K.C.B., and Christopher Tatham, Esq., of Poplar. 

On the 25th, at Sarawak (Berneo), in her 25th year, Annie, wife of J. Brooke 
Brooke, Esq. 

On the 6th of December, at Lucknow, of dysentry, Major the Hon. Barrington 
Reynolds Pellew, of the Royal Rite Brigade, aged 26. 

Onthe 9th, at the British Legation in Dresden, the Lady Adelaide Dorothea 
Forbes, in her 70th year, deeply and sincerely regretted by all. 

On the 26th of January, at Cranbrook, Kent, after a long and painful illness, 
Betsy, wife of Thomas Webster, Esq., R.A. 

On the 27th, at Beccles, Lorina Carthew, the wife of the Rev. A. O. Hartyey. 

On the 28th, at Putney Heath, Prederick John, Earl of Ripon, aged 76. 

On the 3lst, the Lady Frances Hotham, eldest daughter of the late Earl of Strad- 
broke, and widow of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B. G.C.M.G, 

On the 3lst, in Bryanston Square, Henrietta Susanna, eldest surviving daughter 


Paris, by the Rev. H. Swale, Ed- 
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of the Rev. Henry Fly, D.D., late Vicar of Willesden, sub-dean of St. Paul's and | 


chaplaia to the Royal household, St. James's Palace. 

On the Ist of February, at Barton Court, Canterbury, the Rev. William John 
Chesshyre, Canon of Canterbury Reetor of St. Martin’s and Vicar of St. Paul's, 
Canterbury ed fifty-three. 

On the Ist, at his house, No. 39, Gordon Square, from an attack of apoplexy, 
Charles Phillips, Esq., one of the Commissioners of her Majesty's Court of Relief 
f Insolvent Debtors. 











Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 21. 

War Orricr, Pall-Mali, Jan. —Memorandum—Lieut. M. T. Crowder having 
obtained a First Class Certificate at the School of Musketry at Hythe, has been ap- 
pointed by the General Commanding in Chief with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of State for War, to act as structor of Musketry to the Oxford Regiment of 
Militia, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 25. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Jan. 25—Cara/ry—3d Regt. of Light Drags.—Surg¢. 
W. 0. Mackenzie, M.D. having completed 20 years’ full-pay service, to be Surg.- 
Major, under the Royal warrant of the Ist of Oct. 1858. | 

4th Light Drags.—Cornet A. I’. Jones to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gifford, 
promoted in the 18th Light Drags. 

15th Light Drags.—Cornet and Adjt. J. Mann to have the rank of Lieut. ; Cornet 
A. R. Mullings to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Buckley, who retires. 

18th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. W. J. Gifford, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Capt. 
vice Goldtrap, deceased. 

Royal Artillery—Brevet-Col. F. Dick to be Col. yiee Armstrong, removed as a | 
General Officer; Brevet-Major KR. C. Romer to be Lient.-Col, vice Dick: Second 
Capt. R. P. Gabbett to be Capt. vice Romer ; Lieut. J. J. Smith to be Second Capt. | 
vice Gabbett. 

Royal Engineers—Lieut. C. N. Martin to be Second Capt. vice Williams, placed 
upon the Half-pay List. 

Infantry—ith Regt. of Foot—H. W. Rochfort, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Harding, who has retired. 

lith Foot—Lieut. R. 8. Lemon, from the lst West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice 
Molony, who exchanges. 

2ist Foot—T. J. Atkinson, Esq., late Paymaster East Kent Militia, to be Pay- 
master, viee Urquhart, transferred to 27th Foot. 

22d Foot—Ensign H. H. P. Vivian, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Peach, who 
retires. 

27th Foot—Capt. B. Thomas, to be Major, by purchase, vice Langley, promoted ; 
Capt. R. J. Evans, from 29th Foot, to be Capt. vice Chester, who exchanges ; 
Lieut. F. E. Murphy, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Thomas ; Ensign F. A. Camp- 
bell, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Murphy ; Paymaster J. Urquhart, from the 2Ist 
Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Kidd, placed upon half-pay. 

29th Foot—Capt. H. C, Chester, from the 27th Foot, to be Capt. vice Evans, 
who exchanges, 

4ith Foot—C. Magnire, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Foley, promoted, 

56th Foot—Ensign W. Bell, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Watson, promoted in 
the Ceylon Rifle Regiment; J. L. Watt, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Spiller, promoted. 

62d Foot—The names of the Quartermaster-Sergt. gazetted to an Ensigney on the 
Sth of Oct, 1858, are “ Frederick Howes Horneman,” and not “ Frederick Jones,” 
as then stated, the latter being the name under which he enlisted. 

65th Foot—W. Byam, Gent. to be Ensign. by purchase, vice Pennefather, pro- 
moted. ; 

78th Foot—The commission of Lieut. G. D. Barker as Adjt. to be dated Nov. 5, 
1858, instead of Dec. 7, 1858, as previously stated. 

91st Foot—Ensign J. FE. Buller to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Blagg, dec. 

99h Foot—J. Ward, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, ,vice Browne, pro- 
moted. 

lst West India Regiment—Lieut. A. Molony, from Mth Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Lemon, who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Lieut. H. E. Watson, from 56th Foot, to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Durnford, who has retired, 

_ Gold Coast Artillery Corps—E. Moore, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
viee Danger, promoted. 

Chaplains’ Department—The Rev. H. P. Wright to be Chaplain to the Forces of 
the Second Class, for meritorious service as Principal Chaplain to the army in the 
Crimea; the Rev, J. E. Sabin to be Chaplain to the Forces of the Second Class, for 
meritorious service in superintending tle Department in Constantinople and the 
hospitals connected with it. The surname of the Assistant Chaplain promoted to 
be Chaplain of the Fourth Class, with date Sept. 19, 1855, is Mahé, and not Maké, 
45 stated in the Gazette of the 19th inst. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Gen. T. J. Forbes to be Gen. vice Brough, dec. ; Major-Gen. Sir 
W. M. G. Colebrooke, C.B. to be Lieut.-Gen. vice Forbes ; Col, R, 8. Armstrong to 
be Major-Gen. vice Colebrooke. 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 28. 

War-Orrice, Pall Mall, Jan, 28—Cavalry—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Aasist.- 
Surg. 5. A. Lithgow, from the 75th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Smith, promoted 
on the Staff. 

9th Light Drags.—Cornet and Adjt. R. F. Thonger to have the rank of Lieut. 

17th Light Drags.—Cornet H. R. Abadie, from the 4th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, vice F. J. King, promoted, 

Military Train—Lieut. N. Harris has been permitted to retire from the Service 
by the sale of his Commission. 
ap teeing ~Oe Regt. of Foot—The Second Christian name of Lieut. Hatchell is 
Meiville, 

Sth Foot—W. M. Johnston, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Shirreff, 
promoted ; C, T. F. Blair to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cooper, promoted. 

10th Foot—H.F. Brouncker, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Matthews, 
— Ya. ; E. A. H, Roe, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Kenny, pro- 
moted, 

llth Foot—Ensign 8. C. Dixon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stack, promoted, 

12th Foot—Assist.-Surg. A. H. F. Lynch, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

13th Foot—G. 8. Burton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wynen, 
promoted; C. F. Powell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice H. Robin- 
son, who resigns; Assist.-Surg. J, Stuart, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

lith Foot—Brevet-Major W.T. Parratt, from the 58th Foot, to be Capt, vice A, 
W. Hall, who exchanges ; R. Hall, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice At- 
kinson, promoted; J. Daly, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Briscoe, 
promoted. 

16th Foot—E. Daly, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Longbourne, 
whose appointment has been cancelled, 

17th Foot—W. F. Woods, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

20th Foot—G. D. Wahab, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mansel, 
promoted. 

2ist Foot—Lieut. 8. G. B. St. Clair to be Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. W. L. 
Talbot, promoted, by purchase, to an Unatt. Majority; Ensign A. W. Channer to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice St. Clair; Lieut. M. Thunder, from the 3d West York 
Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase. 

22d Foot—H. A. Cosset, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Nunn, ap- 
pointed to the 66th Foot. 

24th Foot—The promotion of Ensign E. H. B. Sawbridge to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Waring, who retired, as stated in the Gazette of Jan. 11, has been can- 
eclled ; Ensign R. O'Mahony to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Waring, deceased ; 
Ensign IH. F. Brouncker, from the 10th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Fitsmaurice 
promoted, 

3ith Foot—G. Brenan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Saunders, promoted. 

38th F Lieut. A. Stokes, from the 63d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Boyd, who 
exchanges ; 8. Nelson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Boyd, promoted, 

{5th Foot—Capt. J. J. Wood, from the 67th Foot, to be Capt. vice Stack, who 
exchanges. 

wth Fe 
Bunbury. 

58th Foot—Major C. Hood, from a Dépést Battalion, to be Major, vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col, C. L. Nugent, who exchanges ; Capt. A. W. Hall, from the lth Foot, to 
be Capt. vice Brevet-Major W. T. Parratt, who exchanges ; Assist.-Surg. W. Snell, 
from the 65th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice M‘Shane, who exchanges. 

63d Foot—Lieut. J. P. Boyd, from the 38th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Stokes, who 
exchanges, 

65th Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. M‘Shane, from the 58th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Snell, who exchanges. 

67th Foot—Capt. T. Stack, from the 45th Foot, to be Capt. vice J. J. Wood, who 
exchanges. 

75th Foot—Assist.-Surg, C. W. Semple, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Lithgow, appointed to the 6th Drag. Guards, 

77th Foot—Capt. E. L. Green, from the 5th Foot, to be Capt. vice St. John, who 
retires upon half-pay Unatt. 

&3d Foot—F. Ford, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Salmond, ap- 
pointed to the 2ist Foot. 

89th Foot—The second Christian name of Ensign Hayward is Jonas and not 
Jones, as stated in the Gazette of Jan. 11. 

91st Foot—A. Elkington. Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Buller, 
promoted, 

#th Foot—K. D. Tanner, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Batcheler, 
promoted, 

Rifle Brigade—~W. C. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Richards, 
promoted, 

3d West India Regiment—Lieut. J. B. Scott has been permitted to retire from 
the Service by the sale of his Commission, 

Staff—Brevet-Col, J. 8. Brownrig, C.B. upon half-pay as Lieut.-Col, Unatt. to 
be Dep. Adjt.-Gen, to the Forees serving in Ireland, vice Wood, who resigns that 
appointment. Brevet-Col. E. R. Wetherall, C.B., upon half-pay as Major Unatt., 
to be Dep. Quartermaster-Gen, to the Forces serving in Ireland, vice Brownrigg. 

Dépot Battalion—Brevet-Lieut.-Col, C, L. Nugent, from 58th Foot, to be Major, 
vice Hood, who exchanges. 


Unattached—Capt. the Hon, W. L. Talbot, from the 2lst Foot, to Major, by 








t—Fnsign H, E. W. Preston to be Instructor of Musketry, vice Capt. 


| purchase, 


Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. D. 8. Smith, from the 6th Drag. Guards, to be 
Surg. vice Clarke, dec. 

Breret.—Major H. Bird, Gold Coast Artillery Corps, to be Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army; Capt. T. Cochrane, Gold Coast Artillery Corps, to be Major in the Army, 
The following promotions to take place in succession to Gen. R. 8, Brough, of 
the Royal Artillery, who died on the Lith Jan.—Lieut.-Col. P. Smyly, 99th Foot, to 
be Col. ; Major W, Bell, 32d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. C. M. Hamilton, 92d 
Foot, to be Major; Capt. C. P. Coode, retired full-pay of the Royal Marines, to have 
the honorary rank of Major, under her Majesty's Order in Council of 13th Nov. 1858. 
To be Lieutenant-Colonels in the Army—Major Archibald John Maddy Boileau, 
Madras Engineers; Brevet-Major John Forbes, C.B. Bombay Light Cavalry. 
To be Majors in the Army—Captains W. W. Anderson, Ist Bombay Cavalry; 
G. E. Ashburner, 8th Bombay Native Infantry; J. Temple, 12th Madras Native 
Infantry; J. C. Coley, 10th Bombay Native Infantry ; W. A. Dick, 34 Bombay Ca- 
valry: J. G. Lightfoot, Bombay Artillery; A. B. Little, 25th Bombay Native In- 
fantry; F. A. E. Loch, lst Bombay Cavalry; A. L, M*Mullin, 23d Ben Native 
Infantry ; R. J. Meade, 65th Bengal Native Infantry ; W. P. wes. 10th Bombay 
Native Infantry; F, W. Pinkney, 34th Madras Native Infantry; J. W. F. Sand- 
with, 3d Bombay European Regiment ; W. Scott, 13th Bombay Native Infantry; 
Hl. H. A. Wood, 4th Bombay Rifles; G. W. Boileau, 34th 7 Native Infantry ; 
E. A. H. Bacon, 25th Bengal Native Infantry ; E. Campbell, 3d Bombay European 
Regiment ; J. J. Murray, 71st Bengal Native Infantry ; R. H. Keatinge, Bombay 
Artillery ; Second Capt. R. Pittman, Bombay Artillery. 

Memorandum.—Major W.. Codd has repaid the difference which he received on 
exchanging to half-pay Unattached in 1843, and has been permitted to retire from 
the service, by the sale of his Commission, he being about to become a settler in 
Canada, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 1. 

Wak Orricr, Pall Mall, Feb. 1—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Lieut.-Gen. A, C. 
Mercer to be Col.-Commandant, vice Gen, Brough, deceased ; Second Capt. W. L, 
Yonge, from the Supernumerary List, to be Second Capt. vice Dames, placed upon 
the Supernumerary List. 

Staff—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. G. Hallewell, upon half-pay Unatt. to be Deputy- 
Quartermaster-Gen. to the Forces serving in Malta, vice Pockington, who resigns 
that appointment. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 4. 

Wan Orrice, Pall-Mall, Feb. 4.—Caralry—2nd Regt. of Life Guards—Capt. 
J. Massy, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. paying the difference between Infantry 
and Cavalry, vice Brevet Major Hon. F. J. E. Freeke, who exchanges, receiving 
the same ; Lieut. F. Marshall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Massy, who . 

5th Dragoon Guards—W. L. Feilden, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Duf- 
field, promoted. : : 

6th Dragoon Guards—Lieut. W. O. Bird to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pinckney 
who retires, 
6th Dragoons—Lieut. the Hon. E. R. Bourke, to be Instructor of Musketry. 
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15th Light Dragoons—-The third Christian name of Cornet Pearson, appointed on 


Dec, 31, 1858, is Hooke. 

Infantry—ith Regt. of Foot—Brevet-Major J. M. Wood, from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Capt. repaying the difference, vice Green, appointed to the 77th Foot; Lieut. 
E. J. Oldfield to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wood, who retires; Ensign W. C. 
Shoolbred to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Oldfield, 

8th Foot—Lieut. R. L. G. M‘Gregor to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dimond, who 
retires ; Ensign G. N. J. Bradford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice M‘Grigor. 

9th Foot—The restoration to full-pay of Capt. A. O. Richards, from half-pay 9th 
Foot, to be antedated to 9th April, 1857. 

17th Foot—Ensign H. 8, Wedderburn to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Holworthy, 
who retires. 

18th Foot—J. B. Jackson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
to the 30th Foot. 

20th Foot—Lieut. O. T. Burne, to be Adjt. vice Gerahty, promoted. 
motion of Lieut. J. Aldridge to be antedated to the 29th June 1858. 

2lst Foot—Lieut. W. Cairnes, to be Captain, without purchase, vice Palmer, 
dec.; Ensign C. J. Sneyd, from Ist Foot, to be Ensign; Ensign J. Ferguson to be 
Adjutant. 

27th Foot—Lieut. W. 8. C. 

38th Foot—Brevet-Col. W. O. Haly, C.B. from the 47th Foot, 
vice Kelly, who exchanges. 

39th Foot—Capt. F. C. Turner, from the 79th Foot, to be Capt. vice Newport, who 
exchanges. 

47th Foot—Lieut.-Col. 'T. C. Kelly, C.B. 
vice Brevet-Col, Haly, who exchanges. 

57th Foot—A. C. Manners, Gent. to be Ensign, 
retires. 

79th Foot—Capt. S. G. Newport, from the 39th Foot, to be Capt. vie 
exchan 

99th Foot—Lieut. E. G. K. Ravenhill to be Capt. by purchase, vice Molson, 
whose promotion, by purchase, on the 15th Oct. 1858 has been cancelled; Lieut. 
J.D. Molson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Ravenhill, whose promotion, 
without purchase, on the 26th Oct. 1858, has been cancelled, 

lst West India Regiment—Ensign A. J. Plunkett to be 
vice Fitzmaurice, who has retired. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ensign F, 
who retires, 

St. Helena Regiment—Lieut. J. B. HW. Rainier to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Royal Malta Fencibles—J. Rutter, Gent. to be Ensign, with local and tempo- 
rary rank, vice Desain, promoted. 

Commissariat Department—Dep.-Assi 
appointed as Acting-Assist. Commissary-Gen. for meritorious services during the 
recent operations in China, to be confirmed in that rank from Oct. 27 , 1858, 
Commissariat Clerk G. H. Phillips, having completed the required service as an 
Acting Dep.-Assist Commissary-General, on the Western Coast of Africa, tobe 
confirmed in that rank from 16th Oct. 1837. 

Hospital Staf—To be Assist.-Surgs. to the a Acting Assist.-Surg. F. 
O’Conor, vice Jackson, appointed to the 80th Foot; C. W. Griffith, Gent. vice Ro- 
binson, a roots to the Royal Artillery; A.’Allan, ML D. vice M‘Dowell, appointed 
tothe 44th Foot; D. R. Pearson, M.D. vice Warren, appointed to the 71st Foot ; H. 
J. Bailey, Gent. vice Mathew, appointed to the Sith Foot; H. W alker, Gent. vice 
Lamb, appointed to the 60th Foot ; W,. Hensman, Gent. vice Lindsay, appointed to 
the 30th Foot; C. E. W ikely, Gent. vice Carbery, appointed to the by Foot; A. 
Sanderson, Gent. vice Symons, appointed to the Royal Artillery; Arms strong, 
Gent. vice Fiddes, appointed to the Royal Artillery; A.C. M* Tarieh, Gent. vice 
Leslie, appointed to the 48th Foot; G. A. Grant, Gent. vice Le Febure, appointed 
to the 64th Foot ; J. J. C. Rogers, Gent. vice M* Creevy, appointed to the 6th Foot. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Major J. M. Wood, 5th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army ; 
Capt. J. Massy, 2d Life Guards, to be Major in the Army. 

War-Orrice, Pall Mall, Feb. 4.—Memorandum—The wndermentioned officers 
having obtained First Class Certificates at the School of Musketry, at Ilythe, have 
been appointed by the General Commanding in Chief, with the concurrence ‘of the 
Secretary of State for War, to act as Instructors of Muske try to the following regi- 
ments of militia—Ensign W. J. B. Junor, Stirling Militia; Lieut. E. G. M‘D. Ick 
2d Cheshire Militia; Lieut. M. M. Palmer, Limerick County Militia, 


~ 
Che Dany. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 21. 
Aparratry, Jan, 19.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. and Adjt. J. Poore 
to be Capt. vice Coode, retired on full-pay ; Second Lieut. J. M. Moody to be First 
Lieut. vice Poore, promoted. 


vice Eden, appointed 


The pro- 


Pinwill to be Instructor of Musketry. 
to be Lieut.-Col. 


from the 38th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col, 
by purchase, vice Mathews, who 


e Turner, who 


Lieut. by purchase, 


J. Hort to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Read, 





t. Commissary-Gen, A. W. Downes, 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 25. 


Apmrrarry, Jan. 19.—Cerps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadet W. 
Second Lieut. 


Hf. V. Tom to be 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 28, 
Apmrratry, Jan. 25—Corps of Royal Marines—Virst Lieut. F. 
Adjt. 
Apmirarty, Jan. 26—Corps of Royal Marines—Erratum—For Gent. Cadet W, 
H. V. Tom to be Sec.-Lieut. which appeared in the Gazette of the 25th inst. read, 


W. AH, V. Tom. 


W. Festing to be 


Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Bankrupts.—W 1.1.14M Cook, sen. Great Harrowden, Northamptonshire, farmer— 
WintuaM Aten, Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, boot-maker—Tuomas Ban- 
retT Bartiert, Middle Row, Knightsbridge, tailor——-CHARLES Harrartr, Royal 
Exchange Buildings, iron-merchant—James Mu. LER, Cambridge, plumber-—Joun 
Hous Vanes, Dudley, tanner—Jonn Morris, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, shoe- 
manufacturer — Henry Fouterr, Dartmouth, Devonshire, ship-builder—Hexry 
CurwWeEN Satmon, late of Plymouth, share-dealer—ApAm BANNIsTER Goss, Orms~ 
kirk, Lancashire, brewer—Samvuet Tuomas Horton, Roath, Cardiff, builder—Ar 
THUR RocErs, Dundalk, Louth, draper—Josern Br ASLEY, jun, Haltwistle, Nor- 
thumberland, ironmaster. 
Scotch Sequestrations. —Pernney, late of York Place, 
Square, varnish-merchant—Park, Glasgow, portioner—Sirn, 
ROWN, Cupar, boot-maker. 


FEBRUARY 1, 





Portman 
bookseller 


Baker Street, 
Arbroath, 


—— 
TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 4. 


Bankrupts.—Samvet. Russr.t, Gravesend, printer—Joux Monroomery, Liver- 
1, furniture-broker—Hunry Forp, Beaumont Square, Mile End, draper—HExny 
ARFIELD and Jonun WILLIAM Martin, Woolwich, grocers—James Ranpei, De- 


vizes, builder—Ricnarp Lewis MARSHALL, Lanivet, Cornwall, coach-m: uker— 
Grorce CoL_en, Stowmarket, plumber. 
Scotch Se uestrations. —D.'and H. Maruirson, Glasgow, boot-makers—Murray, 































Edinburgh, hotel- -keeper—G recor, Coatbridge, ‘cabinet-maker— Marneson, Elgin, 
jeweller—Hackerr, Ed rgh, ¢ gent—Snoperass, Stewarton, sheriff- 
officer. | 
PRICES CURRE 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices. ) 
| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 
r Cent Consols icant 953 | 958 952 953 954 | 94g 
Ditto for Account .. 95 953 953 952 954 | 94 
3 per Cents Reduced 96¢ 953 96 953 953 958 
New 3 per Cents ... 963 95 95] 955 964 954 
Long Annuities .. | lt —— lt -—— a 
Annuities 1885 .,... _— 18} 18} 18} 18} = 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .. -| —— | — | 22979 | 227} | 229° | 229 
India Stock,104 perCent .. 224 221 - -_— —_ os 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem.. -— 37 37 37 37 
Exchequer Bonds, 1850 ...........+ 100 | —— | 100g | 100g | —— | — 
Tndia Bonds 4 per Cent. «| —— [22pm ae ao) oe; 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .. --5p.Ct. 753 French .. 















Belgian . ft — | 97 | Mexican 

Ditto.... 23— | -—— | Peruvian ...... 
Brazilian. §6— 1023 Portugues 

Buenos Ayres ° 6¢— $0} Russian ....... 

Chilian ...ccccccscccccces ¢‘- 103 Sardinian 

Danish . t§— 104i | Spanish ........... 
Ditto... 3=-;i =: | Ditto New Deferred . 
Dutch (Ex. 2- | 65} | Ditto Passive ...... 
DItCO 2. .rcccccsccsevceces i 1013 Turkish....... . 
BEORCR occccccesesccoes 8t—-{—_ | Venezuela .....s..cseeeees 





SHARES. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 















Raitrwars— ‘ Baxxs— 
Bristol and Exeter........e+0+++ 95} Australasian .....scccccces eecee 903 
Caledonian..........06 eee 853 British North American bs 
Chester and Holyhead . 45 City ...cccccccscveece 62 
Eastern Counties. { 52 Colonial .......00eeeeee ee -— 
Edinburgh and Glas 693 Commercial of London ......... 19 
Glasgow and South-Wes' - Engl. Scotsh.& pomvemeneien Chtd. —_— 
Great Northern LONGOD 2.4.52 0ceeeeeeeeeceees ° -_— 
Great South. and West. momen.) — London and County 298 





London Chrtd. Buk. of Australia 2k 


Great Western 
London Joint Stoc 


Lancashire and Yorksh 













Lancaster and Carlisle.......... SY London and Westminster 47} 
London, Brighton,& South C¢ vast] 109 National Bank .... ——_ 
London and Blackwall ......... 6} National Provincial. 76} 
London and North-Western. . New South Wales... 47 
London and South-Western....) Oriental ......see00 39! 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln.) Provincial of Ireland | 664 
South Australia... z 





| 

105} | 
= | 

| 

| 

| 


Midland .. 
Midland Gr 


at Western (Ircland Union of Australia 





| Union of London.. 





















North British. ...........0.-06+ 
North-Eastern—berwick oe | UNity.. see ee eeeceeeee e 
North-Eastern—York.......... | Western Bank of Londen....... 3h 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverh Docxs— | 
"Scottish Central ..... . _— East and West India ..........- -— 
Scottish Midland...... - London ....+eeeeee0 eee 90 
South Eastern and Dover. 733 St. Katherine 91} 
Eastern of France....... _— Victoria 6.6 ccececeeeceeeeeeeeee 98 
East Indian .........++ 101% MISCELLANEOL 
Geelong and Melbourne, 192 Australian Agricultural........ 35 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 33} British American Land | — 
Great Indian Peninsular .,.. 101 Canada ...ceeccceeeees ° 115 
Great Western of Canada .,.. 163 | Crystal Palace ...... oe 1h 
Paris and Lyons .....e0+e05-. 3 Electric Telegre - ee } 106 
Mines— | General Steam. —— 
Australian. ...cccseceeeee eeeees -_ London Discount - ee 33 
Brazilian Impe rial... — National Discount..........+. 4% 
Ditto St. John del Re —_— Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 85 
Cobre Copper... — Royal Mail Steam 634 
—— South Australian ... -_ 








Rhymney Iron.. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 2d day of Feb. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 







Notes issued ...ceceeeveeeee ee £33,099,725 Government Debt.....+++++++£11,015,100 
Other Securities....... «++ 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion - 18,62 24,725 
Silver Bullion.......+++. . - 


£23,099,725 £33 099,725 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 


Proprietors Capital. 3 ’ 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,696,147 





OEE’. cccccccccceves 
Public Deposits* ° | Other Securities..... ecevccce - 16,785,549 
Other Deposits ........-+000+ 14,582,157 Notes « 12,100,035 
Seven Days and other Bills .. 806,800 Gold and Silver Coin ....+.56+ 669,297 


——_ | 
£10,251,028 | £40,251 ,028 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 






































BU LLION. Per oz. - M ETALS. . en * 19 - T to “wy ae 
g : a > Tet opper, Bri akes . 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | an, Welsh Rars. 7 nS io 2 
Mexican Dollars ........e0++0+ - © 00 Lead, British Pig . 3 * 93 P 0..24 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard... ooo Stecl, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 0 0 9 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 4. 
8. s 5 5 8. s. ‘ 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 4ito46 Indian Corn. 29 9to 30 
Fine 0o— 0 Foreign, R. 34— 45 Oats, Feed.. 
w. 36—40 White F. 52—55 Fine.. 
Fir 41—42 Rye...... Poland 
w hite Old O— 0 Barley.. 27 Fine 
Pine cece. o— 0 Malting —40 Beans, Ticks 35— 40 Potato.. 
New...... 40—44 Malt, Ord... 55—64 Harrow... 38—44 Fine..., 27 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week e mee Jan. 29. Per Qr. —— of England and Wales. 
7d, 64. Wheat.... 40s.10d, | Rye ....... Sls. Od, 
5 5 Barley -32 9 ee 0 
10 ll Oats ...0-6 21 8 3 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ........... per sack 40s. to 43s.! Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. doz. 
BeCOMGS .cccccccccecccscecccces Me 33 36 | Carlow, 51. 8s. to 5/. 16s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board sted $ Bacon, Irish .......+.++ ; 50s. — 534, 
Norfolk and Stockton .. | Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 66 — 78 
~ — 70 


American ... 
Canadian . 
Bread, bd. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CaTrTLe- MARKET.” 


Derby, pale .. 
Hams, York 
Eggs, French, per 12 





0, ds. Sa. to 7s. 6a. 








mawenss AND LEADENRALL." Heap or Carrie at THE 
da, 




























sd s. ¢ s. a s. a. 8. @. CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef.. 3 2to3 8to4 0 .... 4 2t04# 8to5 O Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 30—-3 4—4 0 40—410—5 4° Beasts.. 3,570 ..... 780 
Veal... 3 6—4 2—410 46—5 0—5 6) Sheep..15,980 2,650 
Pork... 3 0—3 4—4 0 . 8—4 0—4 2) Calves., 101 180 
Lamb, 0 O0O—0 O—0 0 —0 O0—0 O° Pigs 250 .. 150 
- To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 5is. to 70s.' Down Tegs .......++- per Ib. i to 20d, 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 70 — 120 | Half-bred Wethers — Mi 
Sussex ditto.......++++- - Ub — 66 Leicester Fleeces . ‘is — 
Farnham ditto ...........065 o— oO Combing Skins 44 —- WV 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. W mI TECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND. 
Hay, Good ...ccesee TOS. C0 808. ..eecseeee + G58. tO B25. cecseeveeee S68. to 928 
Inferior -. 5 — 60 * oS an Osc 70 — 7 
New o— 0 o— 0 o— 0 
Clover ..... - 9 — 100 90 — 102 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw ....... 25 — 30 26 — 29 30 — 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. ; 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per!Ib. 2s. Od. to 2¢. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 3d. to 54. Ide 
Congou, fine ........++. 20-2 6 Brandy, Best Brands eocee 210 — 810 
Pekoe, flowery ......... 4 © —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans,perib. 0 5 — © 8 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 44 6 — 45 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 95s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 48s. Od. to 538. Od.| Tallow P. ¥. C...percwt.54 6 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. 0d. to 65s. Od. Town .....++.- “a3s—- 00 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 19s. 0d. to 25s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 44 0 — 45 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 28s. 9d. } Brown.....+.0. 41 6 = 42 0 
West India Molasses .... 13s. 6d. to 15s. od.) Linseed Oil..... o- 6 0 
POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil c= 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 85s.to 95s. | Palm Oil. o— 2 b4 
80 —90 | Linseed Oil-cake, perton. ‘00 o— 0 ° 
York Regents........- : —105 Coals, Hetton........ veee 18 0 — O : 
Scotch 4, cecceessscreeeeee. 90 —100 ! OES cccccererccccs 6 8 = 8 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Farewell Season of Mr. Cuantes Kran, as Manager. 
Monday, HAMLET. Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. Wednesday, LOUIS XI. Thursday, MACBETH, 
Frida first time this season) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
) Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, and 
ntomime every Evening. 








DRE: 
the Pa 
y ¥ > ° 

HRIST CHURCH, Blackfriars Road.— 
On Wepwespay next, Fenavany 9, the Right Hon 

the Earl of SHAFTESBURY will (D.V.) LAY the FIRST 
STONE of the NEW SCHOOLS, READING KOOM for the 
working classes), BATHS, WASH-HOUSES, and DORMI 
TORIES, in Gravel Lane, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars 
R 









a. 
oe. are still required. Assistance is most earnestly re- 
quested, and will be most thankfully received by the Rev 
Josern Brown, Christ Church Rectory, Blackfriars Road ; 
or may be paid to the Christ Church Fund, at Messrs Bar 
cray, Bevan, and Co.'s bankers, 54, Lombard Street. 


3 ror Dp . \ 
TESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 

Broad Sanctuary, opposite estminster Abbey In 
stituted 1719.—SPECIA PE A Call having been 
made on this old established Charity to dispc f 1000/. of 
its capital, in order to meet pec uniary engagements of im 
mediate and pressing urgency, a Governor has most kindly 
offered to PRESENT 100/. providing nine other persons can 
be found to contribute each the same amount. 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating that they 
have already received promises of the following contribu 
tions, viz.—James Walker, Esq. LL.D. 100/.; Charles Raw 
lings, Esq., 100/.; Miss Hoare, 100/.; ‘* A Lady,” 100/.; and 
they earnestly appeal to the benevolent for additional dona 
tions to enable the Charity to realize the amount proposed. 





WwW 
AL 

















20,580 individuals were received as In and Out Patients | 


during the past year, including 14,910 accidents and urgent 
cases admitted at all hours of the day and night, without 
letters of recommendation. 

Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by th« 
Joint Treasurers, The lion. P. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P 
(Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and Co.), 1, Pall Mall East, and 
P. R. Hoare, Esq. (Messrs. Hoare), 37, Fleet Street, or by 
the Secretary at the Westminster Hospital, 8.W. 

FP. J. WILSO? eretary 





+17 roy; , TRING: 

Go UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
WO COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817 

LE RS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
EC WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager 
1859 







; London, January 1, 
UBLIC eee F Fe 


The WIDOW of the late MR. JOSEPH CHARLIER, Se- 
cretary tothe Royal Humane Socicty, finds herself without 
any alternative but making known her destitute position to 
those who knew her lamented husband ; in the earnest but 
humble hope, that some who were in the habit of working 








with him, in the various humane objects to which his time | 


was devoted, may have the means and the disposition to as 
sist her and her two infant children (the youn; only § 
months old) in their extreme need. Inthis hope, Mrs. Char 
lier believes it will be sufficient to recall a few of the leading 
engagements of her late husband's career, persuaded that 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon the meritorious charactcr 
he carned, from those who knew him under these various 
circumstances 

Mr. Charlier served in the Army as a Commissariat 
Officer for a period of 20 years, and was attached to the 
Duke of Wellington's Army during the whole of the Pen 
insular War, and received a medal bearing 12 clasps. He 
afterwards occupied the position of Secretary to the Thames 
Tunnel Company for 13 years. For the last 15 years of his 
life he filled the important office of Secretary to the Royal 
Humane Socicty, and was universally known for his un 
tiring zeal and perseverance, in furthering the objects and 
interests of that truly Philanthropic Institution ; to which 
fact, the Treasurer and Cor ttee have handsomely | 
testimony, in their letter of sympathy for Mrs. Charlicr uy 
her bereavement. This engagement necessarily brought 




















him inte contact with many kindred Institutions, and his | 


leisure time was always devoted to the promoting objccts of 
humanity ; whatever he entered into of the kind, those who 


worked with him know how heartily and energetically he | 


rendered his gratuitous services. 

t is dueto Mr. Charlier's memory, to record his services 
in aiding the formation and establishment of the Cambridge 
Asylum, as being the most appropriate monument to the 
memory of H.R.H. the late Duke of Cambridge ; the pian 
being adopted, he brought much energy and activity to 
bear in maturing it, and lived to witness the completion of 
that noble edifice, and its worthy inmates comfortably cared 
for. Mr. Charlier also took a very active part in promoting 
the establishment, and increasing the efficiency of the Fire 
Escapes of the Metropolis, and it has been most kindly ac 
knowledged by the Committee of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Life from Fire, that the active interest he 
took in their valuable Institution very much advanced its 
prosperity. Mr. Charlier was also a Member of the United 
Service Institution, and one of its Auditors. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Charlier can only add that from the 
suddenness of her husband's illness and death she is left en- 
tirely destitute, Mr. Charlier's half pay ceasing with his 
death ; and the only hope she has, is aise a small fund, 
to enable her to carry out a plan she has to support herself 
and two little children, and to do this she has no one to 
a to, but those who will aid her for her husband's 








The following gentlemen have kindly consented to receive 
contributions— 

_Bessaix Hawes, Esq. Treasurer, Royal 
ciety's Office, 3, Trafalgar Squa y 

Samrson Low, jun. Esq. Seer 
the Protection of Life from Fire, 47, Ludgate Hill. 

Epwanp F. Lerxs, Esq. F.L.S. Solicitor and Secretary to 
the Royal Asylum; and to the City of London Life Assur 
ance Society, 18, New Bridge Street 

Capt. B. Runerss, Seeretary to the United Service Insti 
tution, Whitehall Yard. 

Tuomas Watcor, Esq. Secretary to the Army and Navy 


Club, St. James's Square. 
Td +\r " ra 

\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
tng sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
EEASTic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
=A, ee: for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELI UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
rown 
, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 


Humane S« 


ary of the Royal Socicty for 













RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 








are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are d 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
Postage td 


JOUN WHITE MANUPA‘ TURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 














| EDUCTION OF FARES BETWEEN 
LONDON and PORTSMOUTH, by the BRIGHTON 
and SOUTH-COAS 


T LINE. 
The REDUC 
E 





FARES as follow :—First (Express), 17s 





D 
6d. ; Second press), 12s.; First Class, 16s.; Second Class, 
lis.; Third € 6 1 
RETURN CKET 





available for two days, and from 
Friday t irst (Express), 299. ; Second (Express), 
2is irst Class, 28%.; Second Class, 20s. ; Third Class, 9s. 3d. 

CHEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY KETURN TICKETS 
issued every Saturday by all Trains from London Bridge and 
Pimlico, available to return by any Train of the same class 
on the following Sunday, or up to Monday night 

A NEW THIRD CLASS TRAIN each way daily. See 
Time Tables of the London, Brighton, andSouth Coast Rail 


PHERD CLASS TRAINS TO PORTS- 


MOUTH and the ISLE of WIGHT, by the BRIGH 


NT 
ill Monday 














TON and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY From London 
Bridge at 6.¢, 10.0 a.m. and at 6.0 p.m. From the Pimlico 
Terminus, at 5.59, 9.45 a.m. and at 5.50p.m. From Ports 








mouth to London Bridge and Pimlico, at 6.30, 9.0 am. and at 











4.10p.m. On Sundays,two Third Class Trains each way 
Fares: Single Journey, 6s. 2d.: Return Tickets, available for 
two 3d.; Return Tickets issued on Friday are avail 





ays 9s 
able till Mond 


mo aril . . yr -_ 
YORTSMOUTH and ISLE of WIGHT, 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, SATURDAY te MON 
DAY, at reduced fares, are issued by all Trains every SA 
TURDAY, from London Bridge and mlico to Portsmouth, 
and vice versi, entitling the holder to return by any Train 
of the same class on the following Sunda or up te the Mon- 
day evening ensuing Portsmouth— it Class, 19s. Gd. ; 
Second Class, 15s. Isle of Wight—First Class, 25s.; Second 
Class, 19s. 6d. 
> at . Fr) . kh 
YERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 
is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
they give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, con- 
sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
They have a most pleasant taste. Price ls. 1jd. 2s. 9d and 
lls. per box. Sold by all medicine vendors 


ay 
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ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazenny, as well as the front label signed 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—* This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE 


FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
xestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pr ancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinxeronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


mam A 


r Ww , . 
YATENT CORN FLOUR, 
with BROWN and POLSON'S name, 
above trade mark on each packet 
For Puddings, Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 
Root, and unequalled as a Dict for Infants and Invalids 
The Lancet says,“ This is superior to anything of the kind 
known."'—See Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, 
and Muspratt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per 
l6oz. packet. Paristry, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron 
monger Lane, London 
< wb TPNT aT " 
\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
I USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
THE LADI re respectfully informed that this Srancn is 
EXCLUSIV Y USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hee Masestry’s Larnpiess says, that 
although she has tried 
Woueares, Rice, anp ornen Powper Srancurs, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giascow anv Lonpon 


, * . 1 r . 

ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 

a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 


Kedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture 


> ‘Owe , > 
] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedst ’ Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


ADIES of delicate complexion who 
4 suffer from exposure to cold winds and damp atmo 

sphere, will find immediate and soothing relief in the appli 
cation of ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. This unique botani 
cal preparation allays all irritation and tenderness of the 
skin, removes cutancous disfigurements, freckles, and tan, 
nd produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a delicacy 
a fitness of the neck, hands, and arms. Perseverance in 
its application promotes a free exercise of those important 
functions of the skin so essential for the preservation of 
health, and attainment and continuance of a beautiful com 
plexion. Price 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle.—Caution: The 
words *‘ Rowlands’ Kalydor,” &c. are on the wrapper, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, London ; and by chemists and perfumers 


] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 

Female Complaints—Climate, fashion, and neglect 
hurry thousands of England's beauteous daughters to the 
silent tomb, ere their youthful graces have shed more than 

















TRADE MARK. 


has now the 





































one glimpse of brightness over the domestic hearth ; which, 
with! prudence and vigilance, their loveliness and virtues 
would have illumined for many happy years. Fond pa 


rents, dismayed by the desponding look and drooping form 
of their cherished daughter, may exult in the discovery of 
Holloway’s remedies, which invariably prove a panacea 
for all female irregularities, whether constitutional or func- 
tional, chronic or recent All may use these medicines,— 
the young and middle aged, the delicate and robust, with 
advantage. At the furn of life nothing secures against dis- 
ease so effectually as Hollow ay's preparations. 














COMPLETE SET of the ‘ SPEC- 
TATOR” NEWSPAPER, from its commence- 
ment to the end of 1857, for sale, 15/. 15s. Address, 
Incumbent, Whitham Friary, Frome. 
MEETING OF PARLIAMENT, 
Tt SPECTATOR, TIMES, EVENING 
MAIL and all ‘the other LONDON NEWS- 
PAPERS regularly SUPPLIED in town, and for- 
warded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, 
China, Australia, and foreign countries. ADVER- 
TISEMENTS INSERTED. A list for 1859, gratis. 
Wa. Dawson and Sons, Newsvendors, Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon Street, City, E.C.; esta- 


blished 1809. 
Gta ELLA.—BALFE’S NEW 
iN OPERA. 

Opinions of the Press— 

* There are some of his happiest thoughts in it,"— 
Atheneum. 

* It contains some of the prettiest music Balfe ever 
wrote.”—Era. 

“We do not think that any of Balfe’s previous works 
contain finer music than is to be found in this opera.” 
—Daily News. 

The whole of the Music is published at Boosry and 
Sons’ Musical Library, Holles Street. 


ATANELLA.-— Miss Lovisa Pyne’s 
Celebrated Ballad, THE POWER of LOVE, 2s. 

** Anything more affecting and beautiful we have 
never heard.” —Morning Chronicle. 

“Tuneful, mysterious, charming.”— Atheneum, 

“The most charming melody Mr. Balfe has ever 
written.”—Daily Telegraph, 

Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles Street. 


BPAtAAnS AND SONGS, by ANNE 
Frickrer.—The Dear Voices of Home, 2s.; Dinna 

ye Hear ? or, the Campells are Coming, 2s, 6d. ; Thou 
| art not left Alone; or, Angels are Watching over Thee, 
2s. 6d.; Ruth’s aning Song, 2s.; Faithless Swal- 
low, 2s.; When Summer Flowers are Blowing, 2s.; 
The Old Man’s Home, 2s.; The Longest Day will have 
an End, 2s. ; Harvest Hymn, 2s.; Sunshine, 2s; 
Why that ar ; Fading Away, solo, 2s. ; duet, 3s. 

“The feeling displayed in the poetry of all Miss 
Fricker’s compositions is unaffected and unexception- 
able. sa composer she is a pure melodist.”—Lin- 
colnshire Herald, 

“The music is invariably of a very high order of 
merit, and calculated, from its tone, to please even 
the most fastidious.”’— Court Cireular. 

London: Ronert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street, W.; and all musicsellers. 
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| Now published, in | vol, 8vo. pages 360, in a handsome 


wrapper, price 10s. 6d, ¢ 
\ EMOIR [PERATRICE 
4 


ES de L’I) 

CATHERINE II. Ecrits par Elle-méme, et 
»récédés d’une Preface, par A. Herzen. 

“That these extraordinary memoirs are genuine we 
see no reason to doubt.”’— 7imes, 7th Jan. 

An ENGLISH EDITION of the above work is in 
the press, and will be published very shortly. 

CAUTION.—Messrs. Teusner and Co. the proprie- 
tors of the Copyright, and of the exclusive right of an 
English Translation, will take legal steps against any 
person or persons infringing upon their rights. 


KEITH’S ARITHMETIC BY MAYNARD. 
| Sixteenth Edition, l2mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
Kk EITH’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
\ ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several new 
and useful improvements, adapted to the use of schools 
and private tuition. Corrected and enlarged by 
SAMUEL MayNagp. In this edition, an article on the 
management of Surds has been introduced, and a much 
more comprehensive view of Exchanges furnished by 
Mr. Maynard, 
*,.* A KEY to Ditto. A New Edition, corrected 
and revised by Mr. S. Maynarp. 12mo. price 6s. bd. 
Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, ; Whittaker and Co. ; Hatchard and 
Co.; C, H. Law; J. Green; F. and J. Rivington; 


Houlston and Co.; and H, Hall and Co. 
PE a »nNY 
\ TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz. 
“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated. 
“ Hy. Lerwesy, M.D. London Hospital." 
Pint Sample of cither, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi- 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon. Werrer and Hvonrs, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark Lane, London, E.C 
7 y Tai hl > 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, cither use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver 
A small useful plate chest 
first quality for finish and dw 














containing a set, guaranteed of 
rability, as follows— 
= 
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Lead sd. £Lad. £ad 
12 Table Forks......+++++ 10 80 3 00 300 
12 Table Spoons.... -- 1180 80 3 06 3100 
12 Dessert Forks .... -1woe 150 220 200 
12 Dessert Spoons 1W 0 0 220 20 
12 Tea Spoons.. 010 40 1100 1180 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bowls. 0120 0150 OO 11¢@ 
2 Sauce Ladies..........0 70 6 86 0106 O40 
1 Gravy Spoon......... 080 O110 O16 OMO 
2 Salt Spoons, git. bowls. 0 40 0 50 060 076 
1 Mustard do. git.bowl.. 0 20 026 030 0 39 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs o©30 039 060 60786 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers...1 40 1176 L120 LO 
1 Butter Knife ..... 036 059 0970 0 80 
1 Soup Ladile.. 0130 0176 10600 110 
1 Sugar Sifter. ........ +040 049 069 O 86 
Total....... 1. MG 1S 17149 21 49 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c. 2/.15s. Tea‘and coffee sets, cruct and liqueur frames, 
waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds 
of re plating done by the patent process 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free 
39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; 
and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, Loudon.—Est ablished 1820. 
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his day, 8vo. ls. 
HOUG HTS on PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. By Joun Srvarr Miu. 
London: Joun W. Pakker and Son, = Strand. 


This day, feap. 8vo. 
XTRACTS from the WORKS of JEAN 
PAUL RICHTER. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Lady Caarrerton. 
London : Jouy W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





“TENTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


REV. DR. GUTHRIE’S DISCOURSES 


FROM THE 


EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and 


CHARLES BLACK, and all Booksellers. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 
OPULAR PHYSIOLOGY ; familiar 
Explanations of Interesting Facts connected 
with the Structure and Functions of Animals, and par- 
ticularly of Man. By P. B. Lorn, M.B. 
London: Jonn W. Panwen and Sox, W est Strand. 


Complete i in 2 vols, Two Pounds, 
| aw oopoe ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. With numerous Ori- 
nal Illustrations. By R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S. and 
. Bowman, F.R.S. of King’s College, London. 
London: Jouwn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


= LATE BARON ALDERSON. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. with Portrait, 
ELECTIONS from the CHARGES and 
OTHER DETACHED PAPERS of BARON 
ALDERSON ; with Notice of his Life. By Cuaries 
Auperson, M.A, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
The Second Edition, revised, 4 vole, 27. 14s, 

ISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James Anruony Frovpr. 
*,* These Volumes ——— the Reign of 
Henry VIII. 
London : a W. Parker —" Son, West Strand. 


is day, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
LIBERTY, By Joun Stuart MIxt, 
By the same Author, 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition, 25s. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Fourth Edition, 30s. 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This an Lol vaio TTL urged, 
ANUA TIN P R OSE 
= POSI = 
By H. Mvuserave Wirxrns, M.A. Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 
KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 


By the same Author, 7. 
MANUAL of 














2s. 6d. 


s. 6d. 
GREEK PROSE ‘COMPOSITION. 
KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. PARKER R and Son, West Strand. 


ECREATIONS “ia “GEOLOGY. 
oRNuIN, Third Edition, 


Miss R. M Z 
, 4s. 6a. 


RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Z . Fifth Edition, 6s. 
ECREATIO} Sin ASTRONOMY, By Rev. L. 
Tomiumnson. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By T. Grir- 
ritns. Second Edition, 5s. 
WORLD of WATERS; or Recreations in Hydro- 
logy. By Miss R. M. Zornurx. 3d Edition, 4s. 6d, 
, : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
Photographic Portraits by Mautn and Po.y- 
BLANK, price 5s. each. 
The number for Ferrvary contains 
THE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 
Mavuti and Potysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; 
and 1874, Piccadilly; and W. Kent and Co, Fleet 
Ss " 
E PORQUET’S INTERESTING 
READING BOOKS— 
LETTRES de MADAME de PRASLIN, 3s. 6d, 
SILVIO PELLICO (Italian.) 3s. 6d. 
La FRANCE telle qu'elle est, &c. 3s. 6 
SIX SEMAINES en = ANCE, for Yecth, 


Map, Routes, &c. 3s. 6d 
HISTOIRE ~ FRANCE. _ 3s. 6@. 
HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON PREMIER. 3s. 6d. 
London: Stmpxkix, MarsHatt, and Co. ; and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden, 


‘CORRECTED, , AMENDED, ‘AND | ENLA) ARGED ~ 
FOR THE ENGLISH STUDEN 
In 2 vols. 8vo. — — 7. and abide price 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES: adapted to the English Student. With 
ee Additions and Improvements, by C. A. Fermano, 

rman Master at the Royal Military Academy, W Fool- 
wich, and the City of London School; Dr. ‘A, Heri- 
MANN, Professor of Germanat the London U niversity 
College ; and Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 
Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for younger 
students, travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and C, A, 
FEIL1N@, ro; - al 18mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 
London : Wuirraker and Co.; Dutav and Co, and D. 

Nort. 


ERRIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New Edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

I, PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIA- 
TION of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. Gros. 

Thirty-third Edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
vawesreoy ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 

with Familiar and Easy Dial . 
C. Gros. , on me 
Twenty-eighth Edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 

3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES, Revue et 
corrigée par C. Gros. 

London an and Co. ; 


Whittaker and Co.; Si 
Co.; Houlston and Co.; 
Williams ; Cc. H. 
Co,; Hall and Co. ; 





By 
En- 











With 





Hamilton and Co.; 

kin ‘and Co.; Dulau and 
- and J, Rivington ; E. P. 

Law; Darton and Co. ; Tegg and 
and Piper and Co, 








New Work by the Author of “‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


THIS DAY is published, 


ADAM 


BED &. 


3y GEORGE ELIOT, Author of ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


3 vols. post Svo, price 17. Ils, 6d. cloth, 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





Now published, in 1 vol. pp. 600, large 8vo. numerous 
Wood-cuts and Chromolithographic Illustrations, 


Maps, &c, cloth, price 21s. eae 
ALESTINE, PAST and PRESENT ; 
and Scientific Notices. 


with Biblic al, Literary, 

By the Rev. Henry 8S. Osnorne, A.M. Prof, Nat. 

Science, in Roanoke C olle: ge, Salem. 
TRUBNER and ¢ Co. 60, Pat yster Row, 


ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 








London. 





ESSRKRS. TRUBNER and CO, 

60, Paternoster Row, have the following IM- 
PORTANT WOKKS in the Press : 

BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY OF 


AMERICANISMS. 
colloquially used in the United States, sy JOHN 
Russet. Barrier. 2d Edition, considerably enlarged 


and improved. In 1 vol, 8vo. 

COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARI AL IN- 
DEX of the PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE 
of the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Herserr 
Co.eripcr. Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
In | vol. 8vo. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, In 
dito. Parts. 5s. each, 

An Octavo Pamphlet of 32 pages, entitled ** Pro- 
posals for the Publication of a ‘New E nglish Diction- 
ary by the Philological Society,” detailing the Plan, 
&e. is now published, and will be sent post-free on re- 
ceipt of six stamps. 

WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY of 
ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, By UeEnsiteicn Wepe- 
woop, Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo. 

Tresver and Co, 60, Paternoster Row, 


MPORTANT WORKS of TRAVELS, 


London, 


published by Trvupyer and Co, 60, Paternoster 
Row, London : 
FREMONT.—NARRATIVE of EX- 


PLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, and California. By Colonel Joun 
Cuarirs Freemonr. Author's Edition, profusely Il- 
lustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Artic Ex- 
plorations. 8vo. (Jn May. 

OSBOR N. —PALESTINE, PAST, and 
PRESENT : with Biblical, Literary, and Scientific 
Notices. By the Rev. Henry 8. Osporn, A.M. Inl 
vol. royal 8vo. of 600 pages, with nume srous Wood-cuts, 
Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted Lithographs, 
Maps, Xe. * 


PAGE.—LA PLATA: the Argentine 
Confederation and Paraguay. Being a Narrative of 
the Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent 
Countries, during the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
under the orders of the United States Government. By 
Tuomas I. Pace, U.S.N. Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. 1 vol. large 8vo. with Map and numerous Illus- 
trations, price 18s, 


“SARTORIVU 
MEXICANS, Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By 
C. Sartorius. With Steel Engravings by distinguish- | 
ed Artists, from Original Designs by Moritz Rugendas, 
1 splendid 4to, vol, 200 pages of letter-press and 18 En- 
gravings, 18s. 











TRUBNER and ¢ Co. 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
ALL IBONE’S” DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY of ENG- 
f LISH LITERATURE and BRITISH and 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, living and deceased: from 
the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. Containing Thirty Thousand Biographies 
and Literary Notices; with Forty Indexes of Subjects. 
“ The c hief glory of every people arises from its Au- 
thors.” By 8S. Austin Anumwoxr. Vol. 1. imperial 
8vo. price 4s. 

The t volume of this work is now published, It 
contains the letters from A. to J. both inclusive, 1005 
pages, imperial double column, minion and nonpareil 
type, about 200 lines on each page on an average, the 
volume containing upwards of two millions of words. 
In bulk of typhographical matter it is equal to thir- 
teen volumes (470 pages each) of Hallam’s Histories, 
8vo. ke. The number of Authors whose works are 
noticed in the first volume is above 17,100; making in 
the forty Indexes (at end of vol. 2.) about 24,100 
names. 

As each of the forty Indexes runs through the alpha- 
bet from A to Z, this department of the work will pro- 
bably consist of nearly one thousand divisions, enrol- 
ling shout 50,000 names. 

The number of works recorded, and in many cases 
criticised, both favourably and unfavourably, would 
perhaps in the whole work amount to between one and 
two hundred thousand ; but this is a mere surmise, as 
they have never been numbered. 

The best, because the briefest, description which 
can be given of the Critical Dictionary, is that it is in- 
tended to be to the Literature of the Language what a 
Dictionary of Words is to the Language itself. 

The Second Volume, which will complete the work, 
is now more than one-half stereotyped. 

Trebxer and Co, 60, Paternoster 














Row, London, 


S.—MEXICO and the | 


| Notes 


A Glossary of Words and Phrases | 


{ )\ the 
| mags Sgt my ~ 
| Rourxsox, M.D, &e 
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A 


| Consulting Aural Surgeon to the 


OTICE.—PEOPLE’S 
ABBE HUC’S WORK on CHINA (the CH7/- 

NESE EMPIRE,) complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. on 

Friday next. 

_ ondon : 


: I ONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 





“Just published, in 12mo. price ls. 6d. cloth. 
SECOND LATIN BOOK; containing 
the Rules of Syntax, with Examples for Con- 
strning; and Cwsar’s “ Invasions of Britain,” with 
and Vocabulary. By Epwin Ansorr, Head 
Master of the Philological School. 

London : Lona MAN, Brown, _and Co, 


NEW WORK “ON ME NT AL ‘DISORDERS 1] BY 
DR. G. ROBINSON. 
Now ready, in ] vol. post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
PREVE NTION and TREAT- 
DISORDERS. By Groner 
Physician to the Neweastle and 
‘Physician to and Proprietor 
head; Author of ** Contri- 
and Patholog of the Cir- 
ih be had, in 







Gateshead Dis — nsi 
of Bensham Asylum, 
butions to the Physiology 
culation of the Blood,”—which may sti 
post Svo. price 6s. 

Li mdon ; Lone MAN, _Brows, and Co, 


CONT ANSE AU’ 








PR ACTICAL FRENCH 
Dic TIONARY. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo,. 


bound, 

TEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY ot 
i the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
By Lion Conransrav, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage in the East India Military College, Addis- 
combe ; Author of a French Grammar, a French Read- 
ing Book, and a Guide to French Translation. The 
Third Edition. 

This Dictionary, whic 
been specially compiled 
the best and most recent 
thorities for the use of Eng A 
lish persons studying French, , and in Marlborough College 
is now in use in the East | The Third Edition with cor- 
India Military College, Ad veet is now ready. 
discombe ; the Royal Mili 

London: LoneMan, 


price 10s. 62. 


hhas | tary Academy, Woolwich ; 
om | the Royal Milits ary College, 
| Sandhurst ; sol 










Browyx, and Co. 
Now ready, price 1s, 8vo. 

\(- DEAF AND DUMB; their Condi- 

tion, Medical Treatment, ant Education. By 
Joseru Toynbee, F.R.S. FR. Aural Surgeon te 
and Lecturer on Aural Surgery at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Xe. 

Also, by the same Author, Sixth Edition, price 1s. 8vo. 
On the ARTIFICIAL MEMBRANA TYMPANI, 
Also, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of PREPARA- 
TIONS ILLUSTRATIVE of the DISEASES of the 
EAR in the Museum of Joseph Toynbee, F.R.S 

Lond m: Joun Cuv RCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


WITH 


"THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
SYNONYMS. 
In royal 8vo. price - i or 18s. half-bound, 


calf, 
\ TEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, The Seventh Edi- 

tion. Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronun- 
ciation, and Definition of Words; comprising also a 
Synopsis of Words variously pronounced by different 
Orthoepists, and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, by C. 
A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale College. With the 
addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names and their Pronunciation. The new words that 
have been added amount to several thousands, and the 
Dictionary now contains 27,000 words more than 
* Todd’s Edition of Johnson.” The work is hand- 
somely printed upon a fine paper, in a clear readable 
ty pe 

This is the only 8vo. Edition that contains all the 
words of the 4to. Edition, and should be specially 
ordered. 

** We can have no hesitation in giving it as our de- 
cided opinion, that this is the most elaborate and suc- 
cessful undertaking of the kind which has ever ap- 
peared.” — Times. 

London : Rovutneper, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 

Farringdon Street. 











Effectual Cure without Medicine of Indigestion, 
dyspepsia,) habitual Constipation, Flatulency, 
Aci lity, Palpitation of the Heart, Torpidity of the 
Liver, bilious Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, 
General Debility, Diarrhea, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Despondency, Spleen, &e. Send 2d. in 
Stamps, and you will receive free by Post, a Popular 
Treatise 64 pages, 

a.“ NATURAL REGENERATION of 

the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. Vrithout Pills, 

Purgatives, or Medicines of any kind, and without 

expense, by a simple, pleasant, and infallible means 

which saves 50 times its cost in other remedies ; adapt- 
ed to the general reader, 
London: James Grizerr, 49, Paternoser Row; and 
through all Booksellers in ‘Town and Country. 


EDITION of 
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GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S 
SCIENTIFIC MANUALS, 


February 5, 1859.] THE SPECTATOR. 


LIST OF 
MR. HILEY’S 
BOOKS 





ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL | MATHEMATICAL 
| 


Now publishing, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. each, sewed 
or price 2s, 6@. each, in cloth, 


A SERIES OF 
TEN SCIENTIFIC 


MANUALS. 


By the Rey. J. A. GALBRAITH, M.A, 


WORKS 


| BY THE 








Rieut Rey. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. 


IMPROVED EDITIONS OF ELE- 
MENTARY WORKS 


By RICHARD HILEY, 


BIsSHOr 





OF NATAL. | 
! 
| 


’ AND THE 
Principal of the Collegiate and Commercial Scheui, COLENSO'S ARITHMETICS. 
Thorp-Arch, Tadcaster. ———— -——_- Rey. SAM UEL HA UGHT( IN, F.R.S. 
I. Fellows and Tutors of Trinity College, Dublin, 


\OLENSO’S ARITHMETIC designed a 


— 








XUM 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, COMPOSI- 
TION, GEOGRAPHY, &c. 


I, ELEMENTARY. 


ad 

1, The CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, (l8mo. 4th Edition....... 10 

2, The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRA- 
PHY. 18mo. 4th Edition,..,.......... 09 


*,* The Preceding will form a useful Series for 
Preparatory Schools, 


IT, THE JUNIOR SERIES. 


3. ABRIDGMENT OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Il8mo. &th Edition ...... 1 9 


. PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. PartI. 18mo, 8th Edition... 1 6 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


in Four Courses, 18mo, 6th Edition,.... 2 0 
III. MIDDLE SERIES, 


6. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE 

and POETRY. 12mo. 8th Edition..,,.. 3 6 
7, ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted 

to the same. and divided into Lessons, 


with the principal Rules attached. 12me. 
GE ccncsncveccccecccvesesonses » 86 


. PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. Part Il. 18mo. 5th Edition. 3 


IV. LATIN, ARITHMETIC, MENSU- 


_ 


an 


ao 


i 


RA TION, &e. 
9, LATIN GRAMMAR (in English). 
Ss SD Finns kcccccdcvccassese 3.0 
10, FIRST PROGRESSIVE weeny 
EXERCISES. 12mo, 2d Edition....... 20 


. The ARITHMETICAL COMPA- 
NION, to which are added Mensuration, 
Book-keeping, and Mental Arithmetic. 
18mo. 4th Edition............... ecesce BS 

V. FOR TEACHERS ONLY. 


. KEY to the ARITHMETICAL 


COMPANION, and the Companion bound 


1 


— 


1 


to 


together. 18mo. 3rd Edition. ........... 3.0 
13, KEY to the ENGLISH EXER- 

CISES. 12mo, 2nd Edition. Adapted to 

the last Edition of the Exercises..,..... 3 6 
14, KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSI- 

I Bsc sccounasinensasnetnanns 3 6 

Or bound with in Gundaditien PartI... 4 0 
15, KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSI- 


ZION, Part IL...ccccccce okiliadaeatieus 4 0 
Or bound with the Composition, Part II, 7 0 


THE volume of Exercises 

on English Composi- 
tion to which the pre sent 
manual forms the Key, 
was drawn up from a con- 
vietion, the result of long 
experience, that all at- 
tempts at teaching origi- 
nal composition had 
hitherto been failures; 
from the fact that boys, 
rather than draw upon 
their own knowledge, in- 
variably resort to any sur- 
reptitious aid within 
reach. To obviate this, a 


series of Exercises was 

| framed that could not be 
worked out otherwise than 
by thought and reflection. 
Such a process, however, 
in the absence of a Key, 
necessarily entailed on 
masters using the work 
considerable labour in cor- 
recting the pupils’ exer- 
cises. This toil the Key 
will entirely remove, as 
the Solutions are full, and 
the references from one 
| work to the other easy and 
} direct. 





*.* The Author believes that the above Works form 


& progressive, efficient, 


and superior series of books 


for English Middle-class Schools. 





London : 


LONGMAN, BROWN, 





and CO, 





J) for the Use of SCHOOLS. New Edition, “a 
an additional Chapter on DEC IMAL COINAGI 

12mo. price 1s. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS, forming a KEY, by S. 

MAYNARD. ..ccccccccccccccescesvcescoces ’ Price 6s, 


ELEMENTARY ARITH- 


Price ls. 9d. cloth. 


OLENSO’S 
METIC 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITH- 
TIC, with ANSWERS..,............ Price 2s, 3d. cloth. 
*.* Colenso’s “* Elementary Arithmetic” is divided 
into Five Parts, which are sold separately as follows— 
1, TEXT-BOOK, price 6d. sewed ; 
. EXAMPLES, Parr Il. SIMPLE ARITHME- 
TIC, price 4d. ; 
. EXAMPLES, Parr Il, COMPOUND ARITH- 
METIC, price 4d. ; 
. EXAMPLES, Parr III. FRACTIONS, 
CIMALS, DUODECIMALS, &ce. 4d. ; 


. ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES, with Solu- 
tions of the more difficult Questions, price 
One Shilling, 


i 


— 


DE- 


= 


oe 





Each Manual of the Serie 


s is complete in itself, and 


may be had separately, as follows :— 


1, MANUAL of ARITHMETIC, 


7th 


Thousand, FourthjEdition, corrected........ 2s. 


2, MANUAL of 


ASTRONOMY, 


2nd 


Edition, Fourth Thousand, corrected, 12mo, 2s. 


3. MANUALof HYDROSTATICS, 


Edition, Fourth Thousand, corrected, , 


3rd 


12mo, 2s, 


4, MANUAL of OPTICS, 3d Thousand, 
much enlarged and improved. ........ 12mo, 2s. 
5. MANUAL of PLANE TRIGO- 


NOMETRY, 


COME. coscccccceccece 


a 


Fourth Edition, Seventh Thou- 


papasouavageasad 12mo. 2s, 


MANUALof MECHANICS, 4th Edi- 


tion, Seventh Thousand, revised and improved, 
2s, 


and III, 2d Edition. 


- 


and VI, 


I’ this edition of the) 

Fourth, Fifth, and | 
Sixth Books of Euclid, the 
reader will find the text of 
the Greek more closely ad- | 
hered to than in any edi-| 
tion of Euclid subsequent | 
to that of Dr. Isaac Bar-| 
row. The fifth Book,| 
which is justly considered | 


| by English Geometers as 


Il. 
OLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE- | 

BRA. Designed for the Use of Schools. Part 
I, New Edition, revised and corrected, I2mo. 4s. 6d. 
KEY, 5s 

Ill, 
OLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
J BRA. Designed for the Use of Schools. Part 
II. containing the higher parts of the subject, with 
numerous Examples and Equation Papers. New Edi- 
aes Bs 26000000000 cuneusececeeneses KEY, 5s. 


IV. 


be YS MISCELLANEOUS EX- 


AMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS from 
Parts I, and II. of the ‘* Algebra”; With the An- 
swers, New Edition, corrected and stereotyped. 

12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Vv. 
OLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
) BRA. Adapted for the Use of National and 
Adult Schools. New Edition ........... 18mo. ls. 6d. 
KEY to the above, containing Solutions to the 
Problems, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Vi. 


OLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
BRA. Adapted for Teachers and Students in 

the University. Being a Large Paper Edition of 
Parts I, and II, (the complete work.) 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


vit, 


TRIGONOMETRY. Parr 
New Edition. 


OLENSO’S 


J I, With the Use of Sagunne 


New Edition. | 


| satisfied that they are in 
| possession of the ideas of 


| thoseof his Commenta- 


12mo. 3s. 6¢........ Sncenteseqesénnecesec KEY, 3s. 6¢. 
vul, 

OLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOME- 

TRY. Parr Il. With a large Collection of | 

Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo. 2s, 6d...... KBY, 5s. 

*,.* The KEYS to the Two Parts. of the “ Trigo- 

nometry ” together........... Sovccccers Price 8s. 6d. 
IX. 

OLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID. 


J} From the Text of Dr. ROBERT SIMSON: 
With a large Coliection of Geometrical Problems, se- 
lected and arranged under the different Books. 

18mo. 4s. 6d. 

*.* The above Work, with a KEY to the PRO- 

BLEMS., 18mo. 63. 6d. 


COLENSO’S G enema AL PRO- 
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the most beautiful speci- | 
men of reasoning be- 
queathed to us by the an-| 
cients, is here restored | 
to its original condition, | 
as it passed from the pen | 
of Euclid himself. ‘Also, 
in the Sixth Book, the | 
demonstrations of many al 
the Propositions have been 
restored to the form in| 
which Euclid left them ; 
and the principal addi- 
tions of the Commentators | 
have been given in the 
form ofan Appendix. To 
the Fourth Book is added 
an Appendix on Circum- 
scribing and Inscribed | 
Cireles, containing a com- | 
plete summary of the ele-| 
gant theorems of the mo-| 
derns on that subject. A 
Geometrical Gymnasium 
is appended to the three 
Books, in which the young 
Geometer may practice 
himself in solving the most 
useful and elegant of the 
Geometrical theorems in 
use in the Universities of | 
Dublin and Cambridge. | 
The original Greek state- | 
ment of each Proposition 
is given, and it is hoped 
that by the adoption of 
this plan, both the teach- 
er and the learner will be 





Euclid himself, and not of 


tors, who, in too many in- 
stances, by their additions, 
have disfigured the beauty 
of the original edifice. 
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HE authors were in- 
duced to undertake 


| the task of producing this 


series by the consideration 
that, as there existed no 
medium between the ab- 
struse and voluminous 
works adapted to the 
wants of the advanced stu- 
dent, and the so-called po- 
pular scientitic treatises of 
the day, many intelligent 
and well-educated persons 
were compelled in the 
pursuit of knowledge, to 
rest satisfied with loose 
and inaccurate statements 
scientific subjects, 
Their object was to sup- 
ply this class of readers 
with brief but thoroughly 
scientific compendiums, 
which should include 
every question of tical 
value, and at e same 
time require no further 
knowledge of mathematics 
than that sessed by 
person well instructed in 
elementary Algebra and 
Trigonometry. Asa valu- 
able aid to both teacher 
and learner, they have il- 
lustrated every question 
treated in their Manuals 
by copious and well-se- 
lected examples of a tho- 
roughly practical charac- 
ter. 


The great success which 
the Manuals already pub- 
lished have obtained in 
England, is a sufficient 
roof that the authors 
1ave accomplished their 
In future editions 
they hope, by the aid of 
their own experience as 
teachers, and the valuable 
suggestions they have re- 
ceived, to render their 
M anuals a serviceable ad- 
junet to education in all 
the first class schools in 
England. 


object. 
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K&>~ In consequence of the large circulation which the 
the Publishers have determined to REDUCE 


view of further extending their use, 
PART FROM ONE SHILLING TO NINEPENCE. 


Works in this series have now attained, and with a 
THE PRICE OF EACH 
The Prospectus of the series is given below. 





7 OBJECT of the ieitiiead of this 
SCHOOL SERIES is to produce a succession of 
little books, containing rroGressivk lessons suit- 
able to the capacities of every description of learners. 
In ‘ My First School Book,” the pupil, after being 
made familiar with the shapes of letters, is taught how 
the union of letters produces words, and how words 
awaken images in the mind. He next learns, in 
“Simple Truths,” to connect words of one syllable 
with grave ideas. His third step is to “* My Second 
School Book,” which contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation on “ Common Things,” systematically ar- 
ranged. He then proceeds to “ The First book of 
Histo which sets forth, in words advancing from 
one ss ilable to four, an outlinefof the annals of his native 
country, After this, the histories of the ** British 
Colonies,” of ** British India,” of “* Greece,” ** Rome,” 
* France,” and ‘* Modern Europe,” are successively 
placed before him; while from the “ Sacred History ’ 
he acquires the knowledge of those great truths on 
which all Christians are agreed. 

Meanwhile, the principles on which language is uni- 


versally based, as well as the peculiar features of his 


own, are made clear to the pupil in the ‘‘ Explanatory 
*; and aconcise ‘* History” of the ‘* Eng- 
lish Language” enables him to trace his {own tongue 
from its source to its present state. He is next made 
acquainted with the laws which regulate the move- 
ments of nature,.in Treatises on ‘‘ Astronomy,” ** Hy- 
drostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, &ec.” ** Experi- 
mental Chemistry,” ‘Light, Heat,” ‘ Magnetism, 
Electricity,” and the ‘Steam Engine.” In the de- 
partment of the Exact Sciences, namely, in “ Arith- 
metic,” in ‘‘ Geometry,” in ‘* Algebra,” and in ‘“* Me- 
chanics,” the pupil is gradually set forward in a right 
course. 

The Series further contains Elementary Treatises on 
Geography, both general and particular. The 
** Child’s First Book of Geography” is a collection of 
The book of ‘* General-Geogra- 


tures of the various regions and countries of the globe ; ; 
while the ‘‘Geography of the British Empire” ex- 
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plains all that appertains, physically and politically, to 
Great Britain and its dependencies. The “* Hand- 
Atlas of General Geography ” (sold for 2s, 6d.) is com- 
posed of 29 fuil-coloured Maps, compiled by Mr, 
M‘Leod. Mr. M‘Leod’s ** Class Atlas of Physical Geo- 
graphy” (also sold for 2s. 6d.) comprises a set of 30 
full-coloured Mz aps, Sections, and Diagrams, exhibiting 
the natural features of every region of the terraqueous 
globe. In writing, Mr. M‘ eod’s ** Graduated Series 
ot Copy-Books” leads the pupil forward by easy and 
progressive steps. Mr. Isbister’s * Treatise on Book- 
keeping ” is the cheapest and most concise extant ; and 
a set of eight forms of Account-Books (price 6d. each), 
by Mr. Isbister, has recently been added to it. The 
Series also now comprises a ** Book of Health,” giving 
a descriptive outline as well of the human frame as of 
the ordinary causes which tend either to invigorate or 
impair it; and a book of ‘* Domestic Ec onomy,” con- 
veying sound elementary knowledge on all that relates 
to food, clothing, and the management of a small in- 
come. Ashort ‘ History of Modern Europe,” a cone 
cise account of the ** English Constitution,” an intro- 
duction to “ Agricultural Chemistry,” and a simpli- 
fied work on ** Natural History,” illustrative of the 
principles of the Classification of Animals, and by a 
** Book of Biography,” containing sketches of the 
careers of individuals who have risen by their own 
merits, and exercised a powerful influence over their 
fellow-men, are preparing for publication. 

That the public in general has not been indifferent 
to the merits of these Works is proved by the very 
wide circulation to which most of them have already 
attained. Of the “ Grammar there have been sold 
above 40,000 copies ; of the ** History of England” 
above 50,000 ; of the other Histories, collectively, up- 
wards of 120 000 copies ; of the Treatises on Natural 
Philosophy, collectively, above 30,000; of the Geo- 
graphical Works, collectively, above 60,000; of the 
* Arithmetic” above 19,000; and of the ** Copy- 
Books,” collectively, above One Million, And in con- 
sequence of this great success the Publishers have re- 
solved (Jan. 1859) to REDUCE THE ORIGINAL 
PRICE OF ONE SHILLING TO NINE PENCE 
FOR EACH WORK, 
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THE OCCASIONAL. 
By Leren Henr. 

No. IV. Birrn or Tur Queen's Granpson.—Her Majesty's Mother—The line of 
Fredericks—Frederick the Great 
—The Prince Regent of Prussia, his joy, and his extempore dancing—Augustus 
La Fontaine—Fine Passage from a Prussian newspaper respecting cannon and 


Charles Augustus of Weimar and his Duchess 


the electric telegraph—Present intellectual state of the British press. 

A voyat and loving subject, with choice of some particular topic before 
him, cannot but join this week in the universal congratulation on the 
birth of a grandson to the Queen. 

And the world have not yet been accustomed enough to the electric 
telegraph, to lose the delight of wondering at the quickness of the commu- 
nication. At half-past three the birth takes place in Berlin ; five minutes 
afterwards the news is sent off to Windsor ; in ten minutes more it arrives ; 
and in five-and-twenty minutes further, congratulations from Windsor 
“are in the hands of the young mother and her husband!” What 
anxiety relieved! what felicity speeded! Anybody who knows what 
parents feel on such occasions, how the strongest become thoughtful, 
how the sensitive become girded with very bodily soreness as with a 
wound, must bless the magic discovery, which has turned wecks into 
moments, and to dream of which would have been regarded by our an- 
cestors as a madness. The modest wish of the poet, who only begged 
that the gods would “ annihilate space and time” and “‘ make two lovers 
happy,” has been realized with what (profanity apart) might be looked 
upon as an almost playful mixture of assent and omnipotence, as though 
the heavens condescended to be pleasant with us; and thus not only two, 
but two’s upon two’s of hundreds of lovers, and parents, and children, are 
blessed beyond the wildest and most ridiculous hopes which they could 
have entertained a few years ago! What is to come next? 

But a grandson to the Queen! to a lady but just going for forty, who 
still looks so young on her coins, and who remains so in the hearts of 
her people. And the good Duchess of Kent, for whose training of her 
daughter the nation is ever grateful, and who was herself a mother at 
eighteen (of the Prince of Leiningen) is now a great-grandmother, and 
may live to add great to great. May she do so; and hear another of her 
waltzes ,(notes struck out of a tasteful and cheerful mind,) performed at 
the birth of a Duke of Cornwall (the title—is it not? of the eldest born 
of a Prince of Wales,) or of a new Frederick of Prussia, son of the now 
new Frederick, and destined to be the eleventh Frederick of his race in 
succession, with the addition it is to be presumed, of Victor and Albert. 
For since the prosperity of the first Frederick of Prussia, who was styled 


the ,“‘Great Elector” and who reigned for nearly fifty years in the | 


seventeenth century, all his heirs to the throne have been Fredericks, 
chiefly no doubt by reason of the exploits of King Frederick the Second, 
called the Great, who insomuch as he was a great soldier, and a foe to 
intolerance in religion, deserved the title. His cruel usage of Trenck 
and others, his capricious manners towards his dependents as described 
by his abject secretary Thicbault, and the ragouts that subjugated him 
in his latter days in spite of all that his “physician Zimmerman could say 
or do, proving themselves veritable conquerors of the conqueror, do not 
show him in lights equally magnanimous ; and it is to be hoped the new 
Prince will be taught to understand him thoroughly, and not to consider 
the family so dependent for its lustre as it is supposed to be on the fame 


of a single man. The infant inherits nothing direct from him but his name ; | 


for Frederick had no children. Let us trust that his grandfather will 
begin a new day for him, which his father will continue; for besides 
the congenial intellect on the mother’s side, he has ancestors in another 
direction on the father’s, of which any family might be proud; namely, 
the Grand-Ducal race of Weimar. His father, Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, is the great-grandson of Charles- Augustus of Weimar, the friend of 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, and others, Germany’s greatest wri- 
ters, and husband to the excellent Grand Duchess Louise, whom Napoleon 
is said to have pronounced “the most sensible woman he ever met 
with.” It was she, who when the conqueror of Germany, in his anger, 
asked how the Duke her husband had dared to join with Prussia against 
him, answered, ‘By the same rule that would have influenced his Ma- 
Jesty under the like circumstances,—the siding with the weaker power, 
and with the friend in adversity.” The conqueror found this noble piece 
of flattery irresistible. 

The infant’s paternal grandfather, the Prince Regent of Prussia, 
who appears to have thought it necessary to hold a kind of formal and 
ultra-conservative front to the occasional vagaries in a progressive di- 
rection of his otherwise despotic brother the King, and who still shows 
that he himself will not move too fast, though decidedly moving onward, 
no sooner possessed any power of his own as director of affairs, than he 
made a present to a university of the busts of the four most popular and 
advanced German philosophers; and the enthusiastic, over-flowing, and, 
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| so to speak, all-social joy, which he has manifested on the occasion of 
| this birth, pouring forth his feelings to all who come, and giving the con- 
gratulations of the humblest as good as they bring, augurs well for what 
has been said of his zeal to consolidate the interests of the Protestant 
houses in Europe, and thus secure constitutionalism, and the sure though 
not hurried progression of all which English or German philosophy can 
alike desire. He behaves entirely on this occasion, like a man anda 
gentleman. THe allows his joy to be seen great, because it is so. He 
will not suffer state-congratulations to be made him as lrince Regent, 
because that might look like hailing him as the originator of a new line 
at the expense of his brother’s hopes ; but he will freely take all that can 
be given him privately, as the father of the child's father, and the kins- 
man, now by blood, of its house. Finally, to show what a sensible man 
he is as regards dancing, agreeably to what has been said on that subject 
by Walter Scott and others in certain papers, a ball is improvised on the 
| very evening of the birth, invitations to which are sent about by word of 

mouth, in the most unceremonious manner conceivable, and half the 





Parliament come and dance, some of them perhaps in their Bluchers, if 
not in their boots, to show the heartiness of the thing ; that is to say, 
there is no ball at all, but a veritable extempore family-dance got up on 
the instant—for themselves and friends, to show how happy they all are ; 
and the Regent himself is one of the dancers in quality of grandfather 
ground young again, though it seems dancing is not his forte, and he does 
not profess it; only, on this occasion, dance he must and will ; and every 
young as well as old woman loves him, and hopes he will put her out. 
(For then there is a pleasant word, and an apology ; and she bows, and 
blushes, and curtseys all at once, with a face of consummate pleasure 
and gratitude.) Nor must it be forgotten, that in the servant's hall wine 
is allowed ‘at discretion’; and depend upon it dance is flowing with the 
wine, in imitation of what is going forward up-stairs; and the butler, 
very stately and condescending, thinks he is dancing in the manner of the 
Regent. 

To crown all, or rather to have set all properly going from the first,— 
for without it the rest would have languished,—nothing can have been 
more satisfactory than the bulletins respecting the mother; and the child 
is a child to match; “ as lusty a young recruit,” said old Field-marshal 
von Wrangel, “as you could wish to sec.” 

This is in the style of Augustus La Fontaine, the Prussian novelist 
and army-chaplain ; a kind of Uncle Toby of a writer, all for love, and 
old-soldiership and family benevolence. But thereby, now-a-days, hangs 
a rebuke ; and this rebuke, strange and auspicious to say, has been given 
with equal force and beauty, and with a freedom singularly unlike what 
used to be permitted in the great barrack-house, not long since known 
as Prussia, in one of the newspapers of that country itself—the Volks- 
Here it is. 

‘** If the position of a Prince destined to become the head of a rising com- 
monweath renders it desirable that, once attained to man’s estate, he should 
be capable of discerning the vast difference existing between the various 
periods of human history ; then we wish to this child that, when arrived to 
years of maturity, he may be induced to compare the several characteristics 
inherent to the nature of those two heralds announcing his birth a few 
hours ago to the inhabitants of Berlin and the populations of Europe at 
large. We allude to the cannon and the telegraph, the mighty agents bear- 
ing the news of the joyful event far and wide all over the Continent. 

| Which of these two heralds will the youthful Prince hereafter patronize 
and choose as the symbol of his reign ? 

** Long before the Berliners, by counting the number of the discharges, 
were informed of the sex of the infant, the telegraph had transmitted its 
direct and explicit announcement to the inhabitants of ype ae and 
countries, It was only a wordless sound the cannon gave forth—an un- 
meaning noise, dependent, as to its interpretation, on previous agreement. 
| The telegraph, on the contrary, conveyed the intelligence in words endowed 
| with the power of imparting a direct communication to the human mind. 
The telegraph, in fact, spoke as man to man. 

‘*No two symbols, perhaps, are more appropriate to mark the diversity 
of heterogeneous eras in human history than the cannon and the telegraph ; 
the cannon, an instrument of power, once conquering the world, to prepare 
it for a nobler sort of rule and domination ; the telegraph, an agent of that 
intellectual superiority ordained to found, hereafter, an empire comprising 
the whole of the universe within its limits; the cannon, an instrument of 
destruction, assisting the nations of the earth when waging bloody strife 
against each other; the telegraph, a medium of rise and progress, connect- 
ing distant peoples for purposes of common labour. ad ° e 

** We sincerely desire to see the child grow up and be made fully to “p- 
peee the character of his own, the character of modern times. May he 

ecome deeply aware of the immense superiority of this and future ages over 
days gone by! May he comprehend the truth, that this century as much 
exceeds the worth of the past, as the rapidity of the telegraph widely sur- 
passes the stupid roar of the iron muzzle! May he, ripened to intellectual 
virility, understand how mean and insignificant is the effect of mere bom- 
bastic noise, but that quiet meditative thoughts have power to move the 
world! If this be the case, the Prince will hereafter be said to possess 
sufficient capacities for the proper fulfilment of his lofty vocation ; and it 
may then be fairly presumed that he will prefer officiating in the service of 
mind to ruling under the auspices of violence and terror.” 

I am indebted for this extract. as well as for the birthday particulars 
on which the present article has been founded, to the columns of the 
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Daily Telegraph, whose continental correspondence is as full of amuse- | story of public events, as represented at the moment ; a condensed 


ment as information. ‘The illustration of the two different epochs, 
coming so closely also as they do together, is every way striking and 
happy, and may not be without practical European service at this mo- 
ment, when many are expecting to see the armed hands of monarchies 
rising up, prepared to fall on one another. The whole passage would 
have been worthy of the best moments of a British newspaper editor- 
ship, and this is no mean compliment; for without flattery, much less 
self-complacency in a writer whe has had so little for many years to do 
with it ; what a periodical press does not the United Kingdom possess 
now, and of what importance is it not felt to be to Europe itself, check- 
ing absolute monarchies, and encouraging the rational advance of peo- 
ples! The journal at its head is full of unquestionable statesmanship and 


the most masterly writing; subject as it is occasionally to caprices of 


self-will common to the sense of power, as in what it said the other day 
respecting Burns’s commemoration and Scotch nationality. A penny 
daily press has started up, absolutely competing with that journal in 
reading and cloquence, as well as news, though there is a youthful 
tendency to excess in the display of its acquirements, to which pruning 
might be of advantage. And in the rest of the greater portion of our 
periodical literature, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, never at 
any time during its existence was there anything like the mass of intel- 
lectual power which it exhibits. As to myself, whom the privilege usually 
conceded by the younger and stronger to the assumptions of old age (if not 
malevolent) must excuse for my thus speaking of others, much more in ob- 
jection, I do but profess to bring to the vast amount already existing the 
small additional stock of reflexion and amusement which the experience 
of a long life may have given me ; and if an unalterable semi-tropical tem- 
perament induces me to wish to move forward a little quicker in some re- 
spects, that same experience would give me reason indecd to be ashamed 





description of debates in Parliament with gossip or anecdotes about 
royal, courtly, political, or fashionable people. There are too politi- 
cal movements in which he himself engaged, mostly to serve his 
friend Conway, together with various patriotic diatribes, in the 
form of reflections or jeremiads, wherein an appearance of Ro. 
man virtue mingles strangely enough with the substance of g 
modern fine gentleman and sinecurist. 

Of. course some of these records are commonplace, while many 
of them are exaggerated or untrue. He hears a report of the 
decease of the second Lord Lyttelton, (whose name was memorable 
for the ghostly warning said to have preceded his actual death) ; 
and though there was no truth in the report, Walpole never takes 
the trouble to strike it out, and the reflexions which follow it, Ap 
exaggerated account is spread of Grayes’s unsuccessful action with 
De Grasse off the mouth of the Chesapeake; and down it goes without 
any subsequent correction. In fact his statements about public 
affairs are often inferior in accuracy to those of the current news. 
papers; and he himself occasionally refers his future readers to 
some daily journal. His wonted skill and almost felicity attend 
him in his descriptive account of the debates. The points of the 
argument, the characteristics of the speaker, and all the latent 
niceties that conduce to impression, are indicated by brief touches, 


| and witha spirit that gives life to criticism. 


The marriage of the King’s younger brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, to Walpole’s illegitimate niece, the widowed Lady 
Waldegrave, connected him with the Royal family; and he was 
doubtless vain of it; though his profession of philosophy, his real 
good sense, and his knowledge of the world prevented its display, 
The King was greatly offended at the match, another brother, of a 


| less respectable character, the Duke of Cumberland, having mar- 


of my pretensions, if I did not know how to recognize and to respect the | 


conscientiousness which no less may induce others to move slowly. The 
world somehow or other progresses at any rate; and doubtless it does so 
towards its intellectual and moral portion of the same great and good end 
towards which, in its planetary character, it is travelling in company 
with its mighty leader, the sun; otherwise it would be stopped by the 
same Divine Cause, which has sent it rolling and gathering knowledge 
through the mysteries of time and space. 


BOOKS. 


WALPOLE’S REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
For some reason or other the sections of Walpole’s Historical 
Memoirs of the reign of George the Third have successively declined 
in character and attraction. ‘The first part, published in 1844,; 
and containing the first seven years of the reign, 1760—1767, 
was superior in historical weight and interest to the next; as 
this second which appeared in 1845{ and continued the narrative 
till 1771, excelled the present ‘ Journal.” Perhaps the nature 
of the story and of the writer may have had something to do with 
the decline. From the time when the King had fairly broken 
the strength of the great Whig families, till the accession of Pitt 
to office gave purpose and power to Government, the history is 
indeed worthy of the closest attention. The period we think was 
the most disgraceful, and if measured by loss of territory and 
prestige it certainly was the most disastrous in our annals, ex- 
eept perhaps the reign of Charles the Second. Yet there were 


men of ability and of patriotism in Parliament, while freedom of 


the press and of speech verged upon licentiousness. The solu- 
tion of this problem is worthy of more attention than it has yet 
received, but obviously the Honourable Horace Walpole was not 
the man for the task. He was more at home in recounting the 
political and courtly intrigues that attended the King’s early 
struggles with what after all wes an oligarchy, and describing 
some of the really striking scenes that took place in Parliament, 
than in analyzing the results that followed government by the king 
himself. ‘Then, as the time rolled on, Waipole got older, and be- 
came of less consequence, as well as less active, till during the 
period of this third section he had withdrawn as it were from 
public life; and though he tells us he kept open channels of in- 
formation, they rather referred to priority than peculiarity, An 
inkling of an intended dissolution, before it was generally known, 
gave him an advantage in that intriguing for a seat which he 
took to be politics; but it was not the information of moment to 
an after historian, Perhaps he had got somewhat soured, as he 
had a touch of the laudator temporis acti. He is in these vo- 
lumes more bitterly censorious than in the former sections of the 
“‘Memoirs,” and more prone we think to credit any scandalous 
story however inqudiadile. ’ 

Something of all this was perhaps felt by the author himself 
if he made choice of the title of “Journal”; for that word is 
more appropriate to the present work than his previous term of 
Memoirs. This book is in reality a species of diary, kept day by 
day, though not including every day; and varies in its matter 
from such a common occurence as a death or a fashionable “ ar- 
rival” which struck him, or an account of family affairs, up to a 

* Journal of the Reign of King George the Third, from the year 1771 to V783. 
By Horace Walpole. Now first published from the original MSS, Edited, with 


Notes by Dr. Doran, Author of “ History of the Queens of England of the House 
of Hanover,” &c. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 


+ Spectator for 1844, page 1236. 
t Spectator for 1845, page 806. 


| was long cold and dissatistied. 


ried Mrs. Horton, a daughter of Lord Irnham, and sister of the 
celebrated Colonel Luttrell, both commemorated by Junius, In- 
deed, the marriage of the Duke of Cumberland, and the reported 
marriage of the Duke of Gloucester, were the cause of the Royal 
Marriage Act. The ceremony between Lady Waldegrave and the 
Duke had taken place without witnesses, and the clergyman was 
dead. This fact, coupled with the King’s displeasure and the 
Duke’s pecuniary difficulties, rendered the whole question delicate 
and embarrassing in the last degree. After much negotiation, a 
formal record of the marriage took place before certain great 
oflicers; but the King, though finally reconciled to his brother, 
The story is very curious; but 


| told at a fatiguing extent and fulness: it is in reality the single 


| his son the Prince of Wales, and his own brother the Duke of Cumbe 
; the latter of whom he said was governed by Charles Fox and Fitapa 





subject of the book. The marriage bringing Walpole into close 
connection with the King’s brother, furnished him with some 
Royal Family aneedotes, especially relating to the King’s eldest 
son, though the following batch of scandal relating to the future 
‘‘ first gentleman in Europe” ere he was quite out of his teens, is 
not wholly of a seeret kind. The tales, if true, are a strange 
picture of manners in 1781, 

“¢ The conduct of the Prince of Wales began already to make the greatest 
noise, and proved how very bad his education had been, or rather that he 
had had little or none, but had only been locked up and sutfered to keep 
company with the lowest domestics; while the Duke of Montague, and 
Hurd, Bishop of Lichfield, had thought of nothing but paying court to the 
King and Queen, and her German women. The Prince drank more publiely 
in the Drawingroom, and talked there irreligiously and indecently in the 
openest manner (both which were the style of the Duchess of Cumberland) 
He passed the nights in the lowest debaucheries, at the same time bragging 
of intrigues with women of quality, whom he named publicly. Both the 
Prince and the Duke [of Cumberland] talked of the King in the grossest 
terms even in his hearing, as he told the Duke of Gloucester, who asked hin 
why he did not forbid his son seeing his brother. The King replied that he 


feared the Prince would not obey him. The Duke of Cumberland dropped 
that he meant by this outrageous behaviour to force the King to yield to 
terms in favour of his Duchess, having gotten entire command over the 
Prince. The latter, however, had something of the duplicity of his grand- 





father, Prince Frederick, and, after drawing in persons to abuse the King, 
would betray them to the King. Nor in other respects did his heart turn te 
cood. In his letters to Mrs. Robinson, his mistress, he called his sister, th 
Princess Royal, a poor child, * ¢+at bandy-legged b—h, wy sist r;’ and, 
while he was talking of Lord Chesterfield [the successor of the Chesterfield 
in the most opprobrious terms, he was sending courier after courier to fetch 
him to town. That Lord’s return produced a scene that divulged all that 
till now had been only whispered. One night, as soon as the King was gon 
to bed, the Prince, with St. Leger and Charles Windham, his chief favour- 
ites, and some of his younzer servants, the Duke of Cumberland, and George 
Pitt, son of Lord Rivers, went to Blackheath to sup with Lord Chesterfield, 
who being married, would not consent to send for the company the Prine 
required. They all got immediately drunk, and the Prince was forced t 
lie down on a bed for some time. On his return, one of the company pro- 
posed as a toast, ‘4 short reign to the King.’ The Prince, probably a little 
come to himself, was offended, rose and drank a bumper to ‘ Long live the 
King.’ The next exploit was to let loose a large fierce house-dog, and 
George Pitt, of remarkable strength, attempted to tear out his tongue. fhe 
dog broke from him, wounded Windham’s arm, and tore a servant's leg. 
At six in the morning, when the Prince was to return, Lord Chestertielé 
took up a candle to light him, but was so drunk that he fell down the steps 
into the area, and, it was thought, had fractured his skull. That accident 
spread the whole history of the debauch, and the King was so shocked that 
he fell ill on it, and told the Duke of Gloucester that he had not slept for tez 
nights, and that whenever he fretted the bile fell on his breast. As he ¥4 
not ill on any of the disgraces of the war, he showed how little he had taken 
them to heart.” 

The following is of a more confidential kind; and forms 
stranger picture of royal-family affection, than does the previo 
extract of princely and fashionable manners. it relates to the 
same year, but some six months later. a 

** The Duke of Gloucester had come to town, as usual, on the opening a 
Parliament, and stayed five days, in which he was three times with te 
King, who, as if he had not used the Duke ill, opened his mind to — 
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intimation we 
and governed the Prince of Wales, whom they wanted to drive into Opposi- 
tion. ‘ When we hunt together,’ said the King, ‘ neither my son nor my 
brother speak to me; and lately, when the chace ended at a little village 
where there was but a single post-chaise to be hired, my son and brother 
got into it and drove to London, leaving me to go home in a cart if I could 
find one.’ He added, that when at Windsor, where he always dined at 
three, and in town at four, if he asked the Prince to dine with him, he al- 
ways came at four at Windsor and in town at five, and all the servants saw 
the father waiting an hour for the son. That since the Court was come to 
town the Duke of Cumberland carried the Prince to the lowest pla es of de- 
pauchery, where they got dead drunk, and were often carried home in that 
; * [ wonder,’ said the Duke, ‘ that your Majesty bears all this.’ 








condition. ~~ k. : » 
¢ What would you have me do,’ said the King, ‘in my present distress? If 


I did not bear it, it would only drive my son into Opposition, which would 
increase my distresses.” The Duke said to me, ‘ I know the King’s faults; 
I do not forget his treatment of me; but I must pity him for being so ill- 
used by a son.’ 

Three months afterwards the interest 
on the wane. 

+ But it was not long before the folly and vulgarity of the Duke of Cum- 
berland disgusted the Prince. His style was so low, that, alluding to the 
principality of Wales, the Duk« call d his nephew lufiy. The Prince was 
offended at such indecent familiarity, and begged it might not be repeated 
but in vain. Soon after, Mr. Legge, one of the Prince’s gentlemen and 
second son of the Earl of Dartmouth, growing a favourite, inflamed th 
Prince's disgusts; and the coolness increasing, the Duke of Cumberland 


” 


of uncle Cumberland was 


endeavoured to counteract the prejudice by calling Legge to the Prine 
© Your Governor’ ; but as the Governor had sense and the uncle none, 
Legge’s arrows took place, the others did not. Yet though the Prince had 


er ° } , " " 1 
too much pride to be treated vulvarly, he had not enough to disuse the same 


style. Nothing was coarser than his conversation and phrases ; and it made 
men smile to find that in the palace of piety and pride his Royal Highness 
had learnt nothing but the dialect of footmen and gi Still, if he tor- 
mented his father, the latter had the comfort of finding that 
praved and licertious a life, his son was not likely to aequire popularity.” 

It will have been seen by allusions in these extracts that Wal- 
pole ascribes the conduct of the Prince of Wales to a bad and 
neglected education ; and rather exults over the ill-success of the 
“pious” plan, That the king’s rigid and seclusive system failed 
is beyond all doubt; but it is scarcely subject for chuckling 
over. George the Third had many faults; but neglect of parental 
duties was not among them. He conscientiously fulfilled them 
according to his lights, though he was mistaken in the way. 

The journal has small preteusion to an historical character. It 
does not furnish much original information on public affairs; it is 
not trustworthy in what it does l, unless affair fell 





ooms. 


, with so de- 


record, the 
within the author’s own knowledge, and even then he is liable to the 
suspicion of bias ; neither is there any successive or connected nar- 
rative. It will not raise the reputation of Walpole; still it is by 
Walpole, with his peculiar qualities and the advantages of his fa- 
vourable position. It is, moreover, the work of a contemporary, 
animated by the passions of an actor or close looker on; familiar 





with the persons, manners, and opinions of his time ; and if moved 
by their prejudices (and his own) yet partaking of their living 
feelings. This gives a sense of vy to th irnal trifling « 
exaggerated as much of it is; positively untrue as we suspect som: 
ot it tobe. The same cause brings out two historical feature 
that may indeed be met elsewhere, but not so vivid] The total 


“Ame rica, but 
Ministry: the 
only P 4 a 


ition, 


want of forethought and plan, not only as regards 
everything else, on the part of Lord North and the 
home notion that the attack upon America was 
despotic scheme, which beginning by arbitrary ta 





} , 


abroga- 


tion of charters, and 1 tery rule across the Atlantic, contem- 
plated, when suecess‘u! t a transfer of the same sort of go- 
vernment to England. far-fetched idea perhaps; but one 
whose belief contributed to render the American caus popular 


among those English who ent 
LORD BROUGILTON’S ITAL) 
roadly said of these 


lote S and 


while 


4} 
that the 


volumes, ane¢ 
for the most part new ; 


It may be } 
remarks on men and opinions are 


historical 


the descriptions of antiquities, and the literary, , and 
antiquarian disquisitions, are for the most part old. Of this 
latter division, however, a large portion is new to the present 
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| 
generation ; for we believe t hild 
as good as out of print ; and the principal notes to that poem—a 
those on the Bridge of Sighs, and Lake Thrasimene, will bear re- 
perusal, and deserve r printing in a separate form, It is moreover 


to be obsi rved, that much of the old im form and subje t has new 
matter, the result of researches and discoveries during the last 
forty years, And this new matter, th drawn irom the 
works of antiquarians, has nothing of a bookish air; because not 
only has the author made the results his own, but has examined 
them on the spot in his different visits to Italy. 

The form of the mor personal section ' 

tour, following the route which the author and Lord Byron took 
m their journeyings in 1816-17. The reg , 
travel, however, do not appear. The reader is carried from plac 
to place with no descriptions of the road, unless it be of some- 
thing very stnking; the common troubles of tourists as regards 
vehicles, lodging, and accommodation are altogether sunk. Social 
appearances, the symptoms and growth of opinion, the traits and 
character of eminent personages are the topics that occupy Lord 
Broughton’s pen, and impart living attraction to the earlier part 
of the first volume, the remarks of latter days being incorporated 
with the original observations. Here, with a nice appreciation of 
Madame de Stael, is an equally nice indication of Schlegel. 
. ‘In the artificial existence of Paris and London some foibles were forced 
into life which were dormant in her native Switzerland. In the society of 
Cities she was not always satisfied with waiting for the approaches of the 
Jrom the year 1816 to 1854. By the 
In two volumes. Published by Murray. 
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is pr tty much that of a 


ilar oceurrences of 


* Italy ; Remarks made in several visit 
Right Hon, Lord Broughton, G.C.B. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


‘little people called the great,’ but was impatient and rather too persevering 
in her advances. Not so at Coppet—there she was impartially attentive to 
all, or if her civilities were directed to one more than to another, they were 
pointed to the guest whose inferior pretensions made them the more ac- 
ceptable to him. In the exercise of her polite hospitalities, she forgot 
former injuries; and one of the company whom we met at her table was the 
wife of a French marshal, who, in the days of Napoleon, would not wil- 
lingly be seen in the same room with Madame de Staél. In contrast, some- 
what with this behaviour, was her reception of another guest, a serene 
highness, to whom she was sufliciently polite, as others thought, but not 
submissive enough to suit the taste and habits of a German friend, who 
thus reproved her indifference, ‘ Ne connoissez-vous pas, Madame,’ said he, 
* que c’est un Prince de Mecklenburgh Schwerin?’ Those who remember 
the most learned and very eccentric person who gave her this admonition 
will admit that Mr. Schlegel afforded her many opportunities for the exer- 
cise of her social qualities. With him she was engaged in a perpetual con- 
troversy, playful and good-humoured on her side, but conducted by him in 
terms which gave very little grace to opinions in themselves far from popu- 
lar. According to him, Canova knew nothing of sculpture, and had no 
merit of any kind as an artist. ‘* Have you seen his group of Filial Piety?’ 
asked Lodovico di Breme. ‘Have you seen my bust by Tieck?’ was the 


159 


reply. He contended that the Italian was a dialect of the German lan- 
guage; and, on another occasion, having asserted that Locke was unsatis- 
factory because he did not account for the phenomena of the human mind, 


and a person present having remarked ‘that Locke had accounted for the 
phenomena as well as human reason would allow,’ Mr, Schlegel exclaimed, 
* La raison! je me moque de la raison,’ ” 

The following account of the public feeling at Milan in 1822 has 
a present application, not merely as showing the steadily growing 
hatred of the Lombards to the Austrian domination. It opens 
up a wide and curious question: how far that hatred which Na- 
poleon deemed the strongest of all, national hatred, can be over- 
come by material advantages, or quelled otherwise than by ab- 
sorption, which is pretty much a softer phrase for extermination. 
As the case stands in Lord Broughton’s pages the Lombard dislike 
to the Austrian rule, like that of the Hindoos to the English, 
seems limited to those classes who had not remunerative employ- 
ment. Since then it is said the disburbances in the country and 
the financial pressure upon Austria, have reached the working 
classes through heavy taxation and the conscription, and have 
now rendered them as disatistied as the rest of the community. 


















* The fl was then [1821] in the hands of the Prince of Carig- 
I the ui rtur Charles Albert ef later d Vs. It should be told, how- 
ever, that neit ( Str lo nor Count Bubna, the civil and military 
vernors of M .Y ccused of remembering their dangers with the 
rancour which such recollections usually inspire; indeed their administra- 
tion generally could not be ealled tyrannical or unju The severe pun- 
ishment of insurrection ot political conspiracy, is an mevitable condition of 
foreign subjection; but the ordinary tribunals were impartial and just. 
Che interference of the priesthood in civil and social matters was much 
checked ; several church cercmonies, the encouragement of idleness or vice, 
had been suppressed ; the employment of many labourers and artisans in 
public works, and the cheapness of provisions, which enabled the labour of 
three days to provide food for a week, had satistied those classes to whom 
uch advant are the test of good gov The discontented be- 
to another por nof the com ty, who were aggrieved by the 
nployi Germans in all the high and many of the inferior de- 
nis « inistration. ‘The head of the Milanese church was ac- 
ve » be a liberal and a highly honourable man, but he was dis- 
eres to the nobility as a foreigner. The same dislike, and no littl 
ridicule, attached to the Austrian principal of the university of Padua; and 
what made this preference of foreigners still more distasteful was, that, al- 
though the higher classes were excluded from employment at home, they 
were aln prohibited from seeking amusement or instruction abroad, Fo- 
reign travel wa scoura as much as possible, and, when a licence for 
that purpose was obtained rm of absence was specified, and a positive 
promise exacted that the t ould not hold intercourse with the di- 
plomatic members of any cout he might freque 
** But even those Italians who were in public employment of an inferior 
ie partook in some degree of the discontent of the upper cla Theis 
ries were extremely small; a police agent, a customhouse-oflicer, an at- 
tendant on t court, had no more than a frane a day; hence not only their 
( t, but r importunity with strangers. But it should not be for- 
itten that the pay of clerks in the public offices, of higher mechanics, such 
neineer ! intendents in ma tories, was proportionably 
mall, Thr \ustrian livres, about tw ngs a day, were considered 
ul Wa s—I r wer never given; yet on hat pittan this class o. 
Milanese citizens contrive to frequent the restaurateurs and the theatres—it 
is tru lived at home on soup. Except in England, there is no 
itv in | where so many well-dressed cleanly-looking people are to bi 
: 1 Milan. In some subsequent visits I found very little if any 
( i ! iran or manners of th inhabitant rhe gloies of 
or , I -! 1 ing of cart . had survived, in 1844, the rain 
lit i \ i its: the Scala onpera-hou was egually flourishine.”’ 
The author was at Verona during the celebrated congress, and 
aw all the sovereigns there assembled at a musical and poetical 


entertainment, where the poetry was of course for the occasion, 
With si the feeling of “ John Cam” Lord Broughton de- 
scribes the panegyrical part as a failure; and thus comments on 
the royal and imperial physiognomies. 
“* Whilst looking at the cluster of crowned heads it w mpossible not 
irk that the absolute lords of so many millions of men hed not only no- 
to distinguish them from the common rave of mankind, but were, in 
injerior to what might be expected from the same number of 
gentlemen taken at hazard from any society in Europe Nor was there to 
be seen a trait expressive of any great or attractive quality in all those who 
were to be the sources of so much happiness or misery to so large a portion 
of the civilized world. Yet some of those were notori usly good men in 
their private capacity, and scare ly one of them has been distinguished for 
vices eminently pernicious to society, or any other than the venial failing 
of humanity: or, as a writer of no democratic tendency says of them, ¢ all 
excellent persons in private life, all secourges of the countries submitted to 
their sway.’ 
“Of the Sovereigns at Verona the Emperor Alexander took the most 
pains to ingratiate himself with the Veronese, by rambling about in pre- 
tended incognito, and seizing the hands of the ladies whom he happened to 
encounter in the strects, or giving sequins to the boys at play. He one day 
amused himself with carrying up the coffee to his brother of Austria, and it 
was some time before Francis discovered that he was waited upon by an 
Emperor in disguise. A strange but innocent frolic, but ‘ vellem his potius 
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“*To prepare for the Congress two hundred policemen were despatched 
from Venice to Verona, and two hundred from Milan. The number of 
troops in the city and round it amounted to 10,000. The principal employ- 
ment of the police was to watch the proceedings of those to whom it was 
not desirable the Italians should have promiscuous access. _The Emperor 
Alexander and the Duke of Wellington were the especial objects of their 
care. ‘The latter peculiarly so; for he had been much cheered in St. Mark’s 
Square at Venice, and had become, unwittingly no doubt, very popular by 
appearing in the pit at the opera-house there in plain clothes.” 

As a politician we all know that Lord Broughton has not sup- 
ported the expectations of his youth; and a change of opinion 


from the radicalism of Burdett’s day to conservative whiggism | 


cannot altogether be pleaded as the reason. Besides being Secre- 
tary-at-War and Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, he 
was twice President of the Board of Control—that is Minister for 
India; and for periods extending altogether over something like 
a dozen years. Vet he did nothing memorable but plunge us into 
the Affghan war; though late events have shown how much of 
reform was needed in the government and administration of that 
country ; while the Woods and Forests might really be made a 
Ministry of Public Works. A similar remark may be hazarded 
upon him as an author, His Travels, and Notes and Illustrations 
to Childe Harold, promised more in his early manhood, than his 
riper age performed. We are not quite sure indeed, whether he 
has had full justice done to him for his literary works. Looking 
over the volumes before us we cannot avoid seeing that they con- 
trast, and favourably, with similar’publications of late years, There 
is distinct purpose, be the subject in hand large or small. The 
author brings to his task the preliminary preparation of general 
scholarship, which guides and animates his special studies. He 
applies himself conscientiously to his task, like the writers of an 
older day : and unlike many scholars and antiquarians, he knows 
what to reject—which is more important than the “art to blot” ; 
so that although his subject is sometimes seemingly dry, it is not 
dryly treated. Lastly his styleis easy and attractive. He tells 
you enough, and rarely more than enough, in this respect re- 
sembling the great classics of the last century, and the gentlemen- 





Typee, or “ Residence in the Marquesas.” The following js 
something more than plagiarism; extremely like piracy; for g 
change of person is not even a colourable change, especially when 
its object is to represent Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis as leading jy 
the path of danger, which Melville more modestly transfers to his 


friend Toby. 
KINAHAN CORNWALLIS IN 1559. 

“* We approached the verge of the ca- 
taract, and looking down we observed, 
growing along the side of the ravine, a 
number of round gutta-percha-looking 
roots, some three or four inches in thick- 
ness and several feet long, which, after 
twisting among the fissures of the rock, 
shot perpendicularly from it, and ran ta- 
pering to a point in the air, hanging over 
the gulf like so many dark icicles. They 
covered nearly the entire surface of one 
side of the gorge, the lowest of them 
reaching to the water. Many were moss- 
grown and decayed, with their extremi- 
ties evidently snapped short off, while 
those in the immediate vicinity of the fall 
looked slippery with moisture. 

** Without uttering a word, therefore, 
I crawled along the dripping ledge until 
I gained a point from which I could just 
reach one of the largest of the pendant 
roots. I shook it; it quivered in my 
grasp, and when let go it twanged in the 
air like a strong wire sharply struck. 
Thus impressed with its  suilicient 
strength, I swung myself nimbly upon 
it, and, twisting my legs round it in 
sailor fashion, slipped down nine or ten 
feet, when its motion became like that of 
a pendulum, 

*T did not like venturing further on 
the strength of this now slightly taper- 


| ing root, so, holding on by one hand, 


with the other I tested the strength of 


all those around me by taking hold of 


and shaking them. After the lapse of a 


| few moments, I transferred myself to one 
” 


writers who were trained in their school, rather than the brilliant | 


breadth and over-wrought details of the present day with its 
staring traits of professional authorship. 


CORNWALLIS’S TWO JOURNIES TO JAPAN.* 

Tuts work of Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis professes to narrate his ob- 
servations and adventures during two visits to Japan, and a eall 
at the Washington group in the Pacific; though whether he 
means Washington Island in about 5 degrees of north latitude, and 
about 161 degrees West longitude, or a group which we believe the 
Americans have rechristened is not quite clear, The flashy and 
exaggerated rhetoric of this writer’s style, or rather of his mind, 
does not induce that feeling of confidence in his descriptions, 
which is eminently necessary where strange and little known coun- 
tries are to be delineated. For some (as we — cogent rea- 
sons to be presently mentioned, it were to be wished that on the 
present occasion Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis had been more particular 
in his account of the reasons which took him to Japan, and the 
circumstances which enabled him to get there. It would also 
have been as well had he favoured his readers with some informa- 
tion touching the American ‘sloop of war,” in which he paid his 
first visit; and the “ American steam-frigate”’ in which = paid 
his second. We have overlooked any more (dentifying information, if 
any more there be, than that ‘it was the twelfth of August 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven,” when he stood on the deck of 
the frigate in ‘‘the river Min near the city of Fow-chow,” pre- 
aring to start on his second voyage; as thirteen months before 
1e had entered upon the denouement of his first. 

“On a bright and balmy day in the month of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, the long, dark hull of an American sloop of war rounded from the 
eastward the wooded heights of Cape Izu, and entered the picturesque but 
unprotected baylike harbour of Simoda, on the great island of Nipon, in the 
empire of Japan. I was on board that sloop.” 

Where did the sloop hail from ? 
get on board? What capacity did he fill in both vessels? and 
how came he indeed to be on board at all? are questions which 
should have been answered. As a matter of inference, Mr. 
Kinahan Cornwallis would seem to have had his passages given 
to him with that frank hospitality which characterizes the United 
States naval officers in distant waters. And if this conjecture be 
the truth a very indifferent return he has made to kindness. 
According to his account, the oflicers conducted themselves as 


badly as any of the “diggers” with whom he was familiar, could | 


possibly have done; whether as regards the interests of the go- 
vernment employing them, or common consideration and polite- 
ness, or indeed humanity. We say nothing of the disregard 
alleged to have been shown to the wishes of the people in going 
about. All Anglo-Saxons are prone to break bounds, and our 
author was as forward in his way as his companions. But there 
are some grave offences charged upon the oflicers, one of which 
lead to a tragic result. 

Doubts of the author of Yarra Yarra and the New El Dorado 
are excusable where we cannot follow him; because where we 
can track him there is very little doubt at all. One of his climb- 
ing excursions at ‘“‘ Lew-Kew,” has a resemblance to a similar 
exploit of Bayard Taylor’s at Loo Choo; but the same mountain 
stroll might lead to a like description. The general colouring 
and a part of the adventures at the Washington group is some- 
thing very like a plagiarism from Herman Melville’s well known 


* Two Journeys to Japan 1856-57. By Kinahan Cornwallis, Author of the New 
El Dorado, or British Columbia,” Xc. In two volumes, Published by Newby. 


Where did Mr. Cornwallis | 





of these, and continued my descent. 


HERMAN MELVILLE IN 1846, 
“With this he conducted me to the 
verge of the cataract, and pointed along 
the side of the ravine to a number of 
curious looking roots, some three or foyy 
inches in thickness and several feet long 
which, after twisting among the fissures 
of the rock, shot perpendicularly from jt 
and ran tapering to a point in the air’ 
hanging over the gulf like so many dark 
icicles. They covered nearly the’ entire 
surface of one side of the gorge, the low. 
est reaching the water. Many were 
moss-grown and decayed, with their ex. 
tremities evidently snapped off, while 
those in the immediate vicinity of the 

fall looked slippery with moisture. 

« ‘ * 


“ Toby, without uttering a single word, 
crawled along the dripping ledge until 
he gained a point from which he could 
just reach one of the largest of the pend. 
ant roots. He shook it; it quivered in 
his grasp, and when he let it 
twanged in the air, like a strong wire 
sharply struck. Satisfied by his sera. 
tiny, my light-limbed companion swung 
himself nimbly upon it, and twisting his 
legs round it in sailor fashion, slipped 
down eight or ten feet, when his weight 
gave it a motion not unlike that of a pen- 
dulum. He could not venture to descend 
any further; so, holding on with one 
hand, he with the other shook one by 
one all the slender roots around him, and 
at last finding one which he thought 
trustworthy, shifted himself to it and 
continued his downward progress.” 


go it 


These extracts might be continued, but it is needless ; and be 
it observed that this is not merely literary piracy—the writer is 


professing to describe a series of actual occurrences. 


Yet an 


author like this, whose best works are staringly exaggerated or 
untrustworthy, can get (for former publications) paneygrical 
notices by the dozen, trom the “best of all possible instructors,” 
| some of them of “high class”; while our present Colonial Mi- 
| nister grants permission for a dedication from Kinahan Corn- 


wallis. 


It is needless to enter into any detailed criticism on sucha 


be 0k. 
under two heads. 


The matter of Zio Journeys to Japan may be classed 
That which consists of general observation 





bears a certain resemblance to previous accounts; though flowery, 
or “free and easy ” in style, and mixed with such incongruities 
as Japanese authorities getting drunk on punch and ¢hen taking 
a most elaborately minute, statistical, and scientific account of 
everything on board. The other part relates to the author’s own 
adventures, some of which are “ rich and rare.” For example, 
he struck up a friendship with a Japanese merchant, and very in- 
timate they grew. So intimate that Mr. Cornwallis, on his de- 
parture, besides giving his friend, among other things, a volume 
of Byron, favoured him with a dissertation upon the poet and 
British theology. The account, as it appears in the book, must, 
like Parliamentary speeches, have been improved in the reporting ; 
for Mr. Cornwallis had scant Japanese, and his mercantile friend, 
though a born linguist, not much of English, French, and Dutch. 

** In addition to the four trifles mentioned, I carried in a small roll half- 
a-dozen steel engravings, embracing views of English scenery. These to- 
gether I delivered over to Noskotoska, with many expressions of regret that 
such was my poverty, I could do no better in the bestowal of a more worthy 
gift. I, however, made him acquainted with the genius and world-wide 
— of Byron, several of whose works were encased in the volume before 
ill. 

“<The greatest poet that England and the world ever produced,’ said I, 
‘here speaks to you. Yet, I am sorry to say, that Byron, now long dead, 
although his widow still survives, is exeluded from a niche in the ranks of 
his brother poets, in a national sanctuary of ours, called Westminster / bbey Mg 

*** Why is one so great not enrolled in their number?’ he asked. 

***On the ground of mere class prejudice,’ I replied.” 

Aud there is more of it, for which those who want it must con- 
sult the work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The mecting of Parliament has not reduced the number of publica- 
tions, but it seems to have diminished their weight and mark, excepting 
Mr. Mill's treatise on “ Liberty.” Of the rest, so far as the interest of 
a practical subject is concerned, Mr. Swainson’s volume on New Zeal and 
is the most important book of the week; but in the execution he may 
perhaps be found to have fallen too much into controversy and disqui- 
sition, or to dwell too much on topics long since exhausted, as the 
geography, topography, and natives of the islands. ‘The Life and 
Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward,” is a species of history of Pro- 
testant missions in India from about 1793, when Carey first sailed for 
India, till 1837 when Marshman died; the biography ‘of the principal 
missionaries being connected with the narrative. It is a workmanlike 
affair; but the materials are not new; and the period is too removed 
from the present time to have much bearing upon passing events. The 
author, Mr. Marshman, denies that the missionary efforts, or changes 12 
the Hindoo laws, touching marriage, converts, &c., have had anything te 
do with the late mutiny, or any former disturbances. 

The discussions in the third volume of the Chevalier Bunsen’s learned 
and elaborate work on Egypt, have for the most part reached the earliest 
historical period of the world. The chronology of the Jews, Chinese. 
Phoenicians, Assyrians, in reference to that of Egypt, with the Greek 
traditions upon the same subject, constitute the bulk of the volume. 
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This question is preceded by an examination of Egyptian history from | Christian rulers; and does it in the style of a sermon. He then takes a 
the monuments, &c., as it approaches what may be called chronological | retrospective survey of Anglo-Indian history, and Christian missions, 
times. There are, too, several disquisitions of a more special kind. One | mainly to show that the Hindoos do not feel aggrieved by attempts at 
of these refers to Mr. Horner’s geological researches in relation to the | conversion, or the mingling of religious with secular education. He 
monuments, and a discovery of pottery. From the results of these in- | dweils upon the obstacles which caste interposes, though he thinks they 
quiries the Chevalier is satisfied that ‘‘ Egypt was inhabited by men who | are made the most of; and he intimates truly enough the aid we should 


SPECTATOR SUPPLEMENT. 











used pottery about 11,000 years before the Christian era.” He 


our race.” 
“ will be established in the fourth volume of this work.” 

Mr. Hare’s * Treatise on the Election of Representatives’ 
what late in its appearance. 


, 


cussions as to the regulation of military departments, the nature of weapons, 


&c. But had the publication taken place earlicr, the result would per- 
but his pro- 
posals have too much the character of schemes to influence the popular 
One of his leading ideas is to provide for the representation of 
Ilis mode 
of effecting this is to allow an elector to change his constituency, and to 


haps have been the same. Mr. Hare's views are ingenious ; 


mind. 
minorities, or rather to prevent them from being swamped. 


vote for a Member other than in his place of residence, or where his 
(original) qualification arises. This matter and various other matters are 
to be settled by the Queen in Council, subject to act of Parliament, and 
to be worked out in practice by Orders in Council. 
Mr. Whitworth’s ‘* Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical Subjects” is 
a collection of papers or addresses read to various scientific bodies, two 
of them as long ago as 1840-1841. 
perhaps original as to publication, is a paper on “ rifled fire-arms.’ 
Books. 
On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. 
New Zealand end its Colonization. By William Swainson, formerly, and for 
upwards of fifteen years, her Majesty’s Attorney-General for New Zealand, 
The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward. His- 
tory of the Serampore Mission. By John Clark Mars!uman. 
Equpt’s Place in Universal History : an Historical Investigation in tive Books. 
By C. C. J. Baron Bunsen, D.Ph., D.C.L., and D.D. Translated from the 
German, by Charles H, Cottrell, Esq., M.A. Volume IIT. 
A Treatise on the Election of Representatives, Parliamentary, and Municipal. 
By Thomas Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical Subjects. By Joseph Whitworth, F.R.S. 
By Kinahan Cornwallis, Author of ** The New 
‘is llustrated by the Author, In two 


Embracing the 








Two Journeys to Japan, 1856-7. 
E! Dorado; or 


volumes. 


sritish Columbia,” &c. 





Trihnev’ s Bibliographical Guide to Ameri an Lite rature. A Classed 
List of Books Published in the United States of America during the last 
Forty Years. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabeti- 
cal Index. 
deserves much credit for being the first 
graphy according to the received rules of the art. He began the labour 
in 1855, and the first volume was published in that year, constituting, 
in fact, the earliest attempt on this side of the Atlantic to catalogue 
American books. The present volume, of course, is enlarged, and is 
more perfect in every respect. The method of classification is exeecding- 
ly clear and useful. The name of the author is printed in bold type, 
with the place, and date of publication, and also the price. The volume 


to arrange American biblio- 





contains a carefully prepared Index. The section of “ bibliographical pro- | 


logomena” comprises the most complete of American book-lists extant. 
Full tables are given of the contents, of the transactions and me- 
moirs of the various philosophical societies, a résumé not hitherto at- 
tempted even in the United States. Mr. Edwards contributes an 
account of the public libraries of the United States, well written 
and containing much excellent information. Before the lists which form 
the body of the book, there is a survey of American literature, by Mr. 
Benjamin Moran. It is divided into distinct parts with regard to 
chronological, philosophical, and historical arrangement. This portion 
of the work, although complete and large in its survey, is compressed into 
a comparatively limited space, 122 octavo pages, and it is compost d with 
equal care and good taste. Where authorities are given for opinions on 
American literature, they are European, and mostly English ; American 
praise of American books being carefully avoided throughout. The 
chapter forms a lucid statement of what Americans have accomplished in 


literature, stated with a fullness of detail not to be found elsewhere, and | 


with a total absence of pretension. There is a separate chapter of the 
history on foreign writers in America, in which a distinct line is drawn 
between native and immigrant authors. Also chapters on the introduc- 
tion of printing, the remuneration of authors, the book trade and its ex- 
tent, newspapers and periodicals, &c. In short, it presents the actual 
state of literature as well as the course of its development from the be- 
ginning. Into the subject-matter of this section we shall have to look 
hereafte r; we are now simply explaining the composition of Mr. Triib- 
ner’s most valuable and useful book. 

The Literary and National Year Book for 1859.—A very useful an- 
nual, containing a vast mass of information connected with education and 
literature. There are lists of the new books and new editions published 
in the course of the past year, not only English, but Foreign and American. 
Articles which appeared in the Quarterlies, maps, engravings, Xc., 
follow, and then come lists of paid and gratuitous lecturers. The 
newspaper and periodical press—English, Irish, Scotch in full, Colonial 
and Foreign in more or less of detail sueceed. As for information 
directly or indirectly connected with education, it occupies nearly eighty 
pages, and is really an extraordinary display, for the number of colleges, 
schools, socicties, institutions, and the like that exists in this “ favoured 
country.” The compiler pleads guilty to probable errors, and asks for 
corrections; so we furnish one that concerns ourselves. ‘The reduction 
in our price has not been noticed; the Spectator still stands at 87. un- 
stamped. 

The Christian Statesman and our Indian Empire. By the Reverend 
G. F. Maclear, B.A., &e.—This essay obtained the Maitland Prize for 
1858, the theme being “the legitimate sphere of Government counte- 
hance and aid in the promotion of Christianity in India.” We make no 
doubt it was the most deserving of the competing productions; but like 
many other prize essays it neither adds to our information, nor guides us 
© a new conclusion. Mr, Maclear runs over the usual topics of the ob- 
hgations which Christian faith imposes on Christian government and 








also 
concludes “that man existed on this earth about 20,000 years B.c., and 
that there is no valid reason for assuming a more remote beginning of 
These and some other theses connected with the Deluge, | by the Times, that in our secular dealings with the natives we should 


is some- 
When the hostile forces are in actual pre- 
sence, waiting but the signal for conflict, the time has gone by for dis- 


The most popular in subject, and | 


In two volumes. | 


Compiled and edited by Nicholas Triibner.—Mr. Triibner | 


derive from educated Hindoo women, if we could get it. But the only 
really practical conclusions we arrive at, besides an encouragement of 
missions and religious education, are the maxim, first we think advanced 


| ignore caste altogether, and that we should furnish the people with a 
vernacular literature. The last a work of great difficulty and scarcely to 
be carried out by Government. 

History of England in Epochs. 





| 
| Concise By J. Fraser Corkran, Esq., 
Author of a History of the French Constituent Assembly.—* To convey 
| a broad and full impression” of the history of England “in its great 
| epochs” is the object of Mr. Corkran. This he has accomplished by 
rapidly touching upon the well-known salient points, and occasionally by 
the justness of his characteristic terms, in summarily describing an epoch, 
rather than by any comprehensive grasp of his subject, or any new con- 
| clusions he has drawn from modern researches. ‘he little volume is a 
| useful survey of English history, especially if read as an introduction, to 
be followed by more elaborate works. The facts appear correctly stated, 
| but there is one strange error. Mr. Corkran says that Henry the Seventh 
executed the Earl of Derby for Warbec k’s conspit cy, on the evidence of 
Sir Robert Clifford and Sir William Stanley. It was Sir William who 
was executed; and what renders the error more remarkable is, that the 
story, which was dramatic in itself, is very dramatically brought out both 
| by Bacon and Hume; Bacon entering at length into the whole business, 
| and with a fulness of politic remark rare even in Bacon. 

Oceola. By Captain Mayne Reid, Author of ** The Scalp Munters,” 
| &e. In three volumes.—The scene of Captain Mayne Reid's new 
romance of “ Oceola” is laid in Florida, about the time of the Indian war 
waged under Scott. The scenery and natural phenomena of that wild 
region, constitute what a painter would call the background of the piece ; 
| as its various classes of “representative men” and women form the 

dramatis personw ; including planters of various characters, good and 
bad, “low whites,” negro and mulatto slaves, and Red Indians, These 
clements being mixed together with love, villainy, and rivalry to con- 
stitute the interest, and an Indian war to give scope to fighting, abduction, 
and pursuit, there is no deficiency of story. Strictly, however, the 
fiction is rather a novel of adventure intended to surprise by the startling 
incidents and strongly-marked characters indicative of a wild and semi- 
barbarous mode of life, than by a closely connected tale, where the 
| interest is centered upon a few persons, and arises from passion not 





* situation.” 

Although as different as difference can be from Mr, Murray’s 
“Prairie Bird,” yet that powerful story of planter and Indian life seems 
to have furnished Captain Reid with his general idea. The soldier, 
however, is more inordinate in his occurrences and adventures than the 
civilian ; and much more melodramatic. A truthful picture of the fron- 
tier settlements of Florida we are afraid “* Ogeola” cannot be called; 
every thing is too exceptional, But it is a stirring succession of cha- 
racters and adventures, with sufficient vraisemblance to give an idea 
of far-off Southern life in America. 


The Fate of Folly. In three volumes. By Lord B ***, Author 
of *‘* Masters and Workmen,” * Naples,’ &e—The “ stat nominis 


umbra” Lord B¥****** has returned from travels to his first love, 
and produced * The Fate of Folly.’ Instead of the former economical 
| or philosophical style of fiction, however, ** my Lord’’ has now tried his 
hand on a kind of Minerva Press novel, whose materials are of the old- 
est. There is a weakminded proud old baronet, who has quarrelled with 
his son; as he had long before done with his own brother. He has also 
resigned himself to the arts of a near relation, one Dillon, a lawyer. Of 
| course this man is the rogue of the piece, and sticks at nothing to foment 
| the quarrel, or even remove the heir, The story is readable, and nof 
without amusement and interest in its way; but neither its matter, 
style, nor class rises above that of the circulating library, though the 
novel is good of its kind. 

Eramination Papers and Division Lists, &c., for the Examination held 
| in June 1858, [University of Oxford].—The interest attached to this 
| publication is rather curious than practical, unless for intending candi- 

dates “ not members of the University,” who think they can foretell the 
| future from the past. It strikes us that Oxford was somewhat easier 
| than Cambridge; but after all much is proposed that cannot properly be 
| answered ; because many of the questions do not elicit practical know- 
| ledge, but the dexterity, shall we say, of a ready writer ? Here we have 

the senior candidates in music called upon to define music, to define har- 
| mony, to distinguish between harmony and melody—a thing the greatest 
| masters who daily practice each might not be able to do in words, be- 
| cause definition is not their business. There are thousands of practical 

musicians who know every form of notes when they see them, and can 

play them at sight, but they cannot tell you neatly and logically what a 
musical note is. 
Half-ho ws with the Mi roscope. By Tuffen West. A di scription of 
| the micros ope and the manner of using it, with directions for making 
| experiments and observations on vegetables and animantia, or rather 
The text is accompanied by illustrations of the 


parts of both classes, 
| objects to be viewed. 


The flow of verse is no longer dependent upon the seasons : spring, 
summer, autumn, winter, are alike to the modern bard. Hail, rain, 
snow, or blow, cannot check his heat; and though few real poems appear 
there are often books of verse which exhibit power, spirit, and even 
freshness, and deserve fuller notice than it is possible to give them in 
these Parliamentary days. 

Mr. Holland's Bitter’ Sweet is of this kind. The foundation indeed is 
not equal to the superstructure raised upon it; for there is the form of a 
dramatic poem, and the substance of a volume to enable a wife, whose 
husband has taken to tippling, to narrate her sufferings, and in so doing 
to dispossess another wife of her groundless suspicions against a most 
excellent husband, owing to his going about doing good rather too 
secretly. But the pictures of American rural life in New England are 
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fresh and striking; though it might be critically objected that the blank 
verse of the author is scarcely fitted for his theme. The subjects of the 
poem are, at the best, of an everyday kind among persons in middle 
life; but the manner is of that rather artificial drawingroom style of 
poetry which we think the late Mrs. Hemans originated; and which 
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except the conventional genteel. 

Mr. Mac Kellar’s Lines for the Gentle and Loving is also an American 
book; and like the previous volume owes its chief attraction to American 
imagery and ideas, coupled with a certain easy freedom of diction. The 
poems are occasional, and mostly on themes of an everyday or domestic 
character, expressed with simplicity and poetical feeling, if not with 
much poetical spirit or literary finish. Naturalness is their most strik- 
ing quality. They seem to be the genuine effusions of a mind that pours 
forth its sentiments or reflections on domestic incidents or common 
occurrences; not exactly in imitation of Poe and Longfellow, but some- 
times suggesting them. 

The Mary and other Poems of Mr. Buchanan, does not support the 

romise of that future excellence which friendly critics anticipated from 
his “ Lyrics.” ' 
dominate, the author refers his readers, not to “‘ Mary,” or a longer 
poem called “ The Graves,” but to his sonnets and minor pieces. These 
no doubt are better for the reader, inasmuch as they are shorter; but 
we question whether, length for length, they exhibit more poetry or 
more finished workmanship. i 
vigour and power, but he scarcely exhibits that something which we 
feel to be poetry, though we cannot define it; and he is prone to let 
himself run to secd. As a first production there would have been pro- 
mise in his book. As a second designed to fulfil the expectations of a 
hopeful first, it is rather a failure. 

Shots at Shadows is a political and literary “Satire, but—a Poem.” 
Members of Parliament and critics are the general theme of Proteus, 
but Mr. Disraeli, and our excellent contemporary the Atheneum are his 
principal subjects. ‘There is glibness and smartness in his verse, but he 
must not call his production “a Satire.” It wants all that a satire re- 
quires; and among other things depth of thought, accurate delineation, 
and power of expression. 


considered a new edition with additions. As regards scholastic culture, 
and the tone and finish which it imparts, this little collection may be 
placed at the head of the whole. But with the merits the poems have 
the drawbacks that often accompany classical study. The ideas are 
drawn from books as much as from life. In “ England in India 1857,” 
for example, the poct leaves the courage and heroic patience of the sutfer- 
ers, and the fiery anger that animated the avengers, for the Greeks and 
the Vega. 

Bitter Sweet ; a Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of “ The Bay Path,” &c. 

Lines for the Gentle and Loving. By Thomas Mac Kellar, 

Mary, and other Poems. By the Author of ‘* Lyrics.” 

Shots at Shadows. <A Satire; but By Proteus. 

Poems. By the Author of “ Uriel.” 


a Poem. 





The “ Russia ”’ 
in the Continental Review. The “ River Lee,” is a revised and extended 
reprint of some topographical papers from the Jrish Literary Gazette. 

Russia. By a Recent Traveller in a Series of Lette iginally published in 
the Continental Review. 
The River Lee, C and the Corkonians. 
New Seriar 

The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, Conducted by Charles 
Knight. Part 1.—When this undertaking shall be finally completed the 
public will be able to procure a new and revised edition of the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia” with the aditional information brought down to the latest 
date, either in an entire circle of arts and sciences, or such brnches of it 
as may suittheir purpose. Biography embracing history, Geo 
the extended sense which modern practice has given to the term, and 
Natural History are already completed. When the last month of 1860 
shall arrive, they may obtain “the Arts and Sciences,” of which the 
part before us is the commencement. 

To enumerate even the leading subjects that will be comprised in this 
work would require a long list, and to mention the names of the eminent 
men who contributed to the original publication, or who now appear as 
“contributors and revisers’’ to the present would another 


demand 
equally long. 


wrk, By Bryan A, Cody, 





rom the nature of the articles as far as Al., the illustra- 
tive wood cuts are not so numerous as they usually are, when the real 
originator of the application of wood engraving to popular exposition is 
the conductor. But those in alto relievo and some few other papers are 
of great excellence. They have not, indeed, the smooth prettiness and 
minute finish that is growing into fashion, but they impress the charac- 
ter of the object by breadth and boldness, Among the more striking 
papers may be mentioned Abstinence, Academy, Acoustics, Agriculture 
and its agricultural accompaniments, together with Alch« my, Alcohol, 
and Alphabet. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


varying circumstances of time, place, and nationality, we may rest as- 
sured they have been guided by an instinctive reason, though they might 


Why, say the Burns Committee, erect monuments to con- 
The question is not new ; 
The poet erects 


ceedings. 
querors, and not to poets, meaning Burns. 
but has been long since answered by poets themselves. 


so far as language is understood. 
‘* Exegi monumentum wre perennius, 
Regalique situ Pyramidum altius.”’ 
And an Englishman, fully the equal of Horace in critic 
faculties, has supported the opinion. 
‘* What needs my Shakspere, for his honoured bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 


al or poetical 


Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument.” 
But if more palpable and logical reasons are asked for, we think they 


adapted by her imitators to everything is scarcely fitted for anything | 


In a preface where humble-mindedness does not pre- | 


Mr. Buchanan’s mind is not devoid of | 


The Poems by the author of “ Uriel,” small as is the book, may be | 


of the following brace of reprints is the collection into | 
a volume ofa scries of clever and observing letters that recently appeared | 


raphy in | 


When mankind have pursued a particular course of conduct under | 


not be able to unfold it; or for that matter the impugners of their pro- | 


his own statue in his works, durable as his language, and omnipresent 
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may be had, why the poet—not “ the man of rhymes,” should go with. 
out a statue, while warriors figure as large as life in monumental bronze 
or ‘dull cold marble.” The vivid memory of the conqueror’s deeds be- 
gins to fade even as the generation which witnessed them passes away; 
and though he occupies a page in history for those who read history, hig 
work vanishes, at least, in its outward manifestations. War or conquest 
may serve mankind—may advance our race in its career of progress, ag 
much as the great natural convulsions forwarded the adaptations of the 
material world; but the autograph of the hand that accomplished equi- 
valent human changes is no longer traced in the result. Poets them. 
selves tell us that the discoveries of sages and the exploits of heroes are 
dependent altogether upon the recorders. 
** Vain was the chief’s, the sages pride ! 

They had no poet, and they died. 

In vain they schem’d, in vain they bled. 

They had no poet, and are dead.” 

Mankind have felt this, though perhaps unable to argue it out. They 
erect monuments of national heroes to remind the nation visibly of what 
these heroes have done for their country. The monument of national 
poets is on every book-shelf, or, better still, in everybody's memory. 

There is a further reason. Except in a very few cases indeed, there 
will always be room for dispute as to the moral merit of an author, 
There are persons, and strange to say it, Scotchmen, who presume to 
| doubt the pre benefit which the world has derived from the works of 
Burns ; and a similar question may generally be raised as to any civilian; 
but no doubt can exist as to the warrior. However unjust the war may 
be, it is better for the nation urging it to be victor than vanquished. 

Whether an idea of these truths has entered the mind of some of the 
| Burns’s centenary celebrators, we do not know ; but a sort of rival pro- 
position to the statue has been promulgated. The plan is to establish 
**one or more scholarships in our local colleges.’’ A useful project in an 
educational sense, but savouring somewhat of Barnum practice ; andas 
little adapted for a widely known memorial, as anything that can be de- 
vised. Whoafter afew ycars knows any thing of foundations, except the 
class who look out to benefit by them. Such contrivances cannot keep 
| alive the memory of Burns. If they are publicly known to another 
generation, it will be that Burns keeps them alive. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








The Courrier de Paris contains a curious piece of news. According te 
this paper, one Anselme Schubiger, a German monk, has just discovered the 
hitherto lost key of the church music of the middle ages. There are still 
numerous manuscripts of such compositions extant in the public libraries of 
| the continent, which might be highly interesting, if this information should 
prove true. Father Schubiger is said to have been led to his discovery by 
an ancient tract on the celebrated choristers of Saint Gall, who, as is well 
known, flourished from the eighth to the twelfth century. 
Several very notable works have in the course of the last few days ap- 
peared in Paris. Among them is a book by M. Léon Feugére, entitled 
**Caractéres et Portraits Littérairesdu XVI siécle,’’ which has been crowned 
| by the Académie Francaise; and another, by M. A. Rondeles, called, * Du 

spiritualisme en économie politique,” which has received the same honour 
| from the Académie des Sciences Morales. ‘Two other works, the ‘* Lettres 
inédites de Madame des Ursins,”’ collected and annotated by Professor Gef- 
froy, of Bordeaux, and la Princesse des Ursins: ** Essai sur sa vie et son 
earactére politique,” by M. Francois Combes, are corollary publications in 
the highest degree interestihg to students of French history. 

One of the most distinguished of French Oriental scholars, M. Edouard 
Dulaurier, has just published the first volume of a ‘ Bibliothéque His- 
torique Arménienne. It contains the chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, which 
goes over the years 951 to 1136, and is continued by Gregory-the-Priest up 
to 1162. The first of these ancient authors, who was Abbot of one of the 
numerous convents situated in the environs of the town of Edessa, and who 
lived during the time that this place was in the possession of the French 
| Seigneurs of the House 








. 
f 
of Courtenay, is recommended chiefly to modern 

readers by the new and curious particulars which he gives in respect to the 
| Crusades, 

The second volume of M. Dulaurier’s work, which will appear in about a 
monti, is to contain the General History of Stephen Acoghig, a writer well 
known on account of his vast erudition and the exactness of his information, 
It will offer to the reader the annals of Armenia under the domination of 
the Arabs, and is expected to give many important details about the internal 
convulsions of the Byzantine empire, and the relation of its inhabitants 
with the populations on the Danube and the Russians. The work is making 
quite a sensation among the savants of the continent, and chiefly in France 


and Germany. 


Among the new announcements of French books ‘is one, the title 
of which cannot fail to awaken interest here in England, It is 
“The Duchess of Orleans; her life and confidential letters.” The 
author of this book is said to be a great lady of the Faubourg St. Ger- 


main, the daughter of a diplomat, who under Louis Philippe distin- 
cuished himself in divers embassies to Vienna, Rome, and London. 
‘The work is expected to appear about the beginning of next week. 

One of the largest sales of old and rare books which has taken place for 
years will come off’ at the beginning of next week in Paris, at the auction- 
rooms of M. Franck, Rue Richelieu. The catalogue comprises 2700 works, 
about 300 of which are duplicates from the celebrated library of King Maxi- 
| milian of Bavaria. Some of the most ancient books ever issued by the press 
are amongst them. There is St. Augustin’s treatise, ‘* De Sancta Virgim- 
tate,” one of the earliest productions of Guttenberg, and Durand’s ** Ra- 
tionale Divinorum Officiorum,”’ printed in 1459 by Johann Faust, in May- 
ence. These are followed by Aretin’s Latin translations of Aristotle's 
works, published about the year 1470, and the most ancient edition of 5t. 
Augustin, printed by Schiffer. Guttenberg’s partner and successor, a year 
| or two after. In old German and Latin vocabularies, important works now- 
| a-days for linguistic studies, the collection is very rich, including, among 
others, the only known copy of Brack’s Dictionary, printed by Johann 
Keller of Augsburg in 1478. Of further notable books there is a tine copy 
of the Nuremberg Bible of 1475; of the Epistles of St. Jerome, of 1479; 
of Flavius Josephus the same date; of Mombritius’s “ Vite Sanctorum, © 
printed at Milan in 1477; and others of the same period. W hat chiefly 
distinguishes all the works of the collection is, besides their rarity, the 
splendid binding, fine paper, and general good preservation of the volumes. 
Mr. Quatremére, the well known bibliomaniac, who gathered them Loge 
ther, seems to have had an eye as much to the exterior form and material 0 
these first offerings of Guttenberg’s grand invention, as to their contents, 
important though the latter are. 


| 
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»w ready, price ls. i 
EFORM—LOOK BEFORE 


. you LEAP. 
* | was well; I would be better; and here I lie.” 
James Riwweway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price ls, 
HE IONIAN ISLANDS in relation to 
GREECE. With Suggestions for advancing our 
Trade with the Turkish Countries of the Adriatic 
and the Danube. By Jonn Dunn Garpwer Esq. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly : and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price ls. 
ORD BROUGHAM’S TRANSLATION 
of M. BIOT on The PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEM of SCOTLAND. With Notes and Appen- 
dix, &e 


JAMES Rmeway, Piccadilly; Buack, Edinburgh ; 


and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Part 1. of F 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPLEDIA of 
ARTS and SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH 
CYCLOP_EDIA. 
Conducted by Cuartes Anienr. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
- Next week, Svo. Ls. 
PLEA FOR THE CONSTITUTION, 
By Joun Avstix, Esq. Formerly Professor of 
Jurisprudence at the London University and Reader 
on the same subject at the Inner Temple. 
Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SOUTH’S HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 
Now ready, l7th Thousand, with numerous explana- 
tory Wood-cuts, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OUSEHOLD SURGERY; or Hints 
on Emergencies. By Joun F. Sovru, Surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, with a Chapter on Poisons 
by Dr. GLApsToNk. 

“We have seldom seen a book of wider or more 
sound practical utility than this unpretending little 
volume, We can conscientiously recommend Mr. 
South’s manual to the notice of the public. It is not 
a class book ; it is everybody's book ; and, above all, 
travellers, emigrants, and residents in remote country 
places should not fail to provide themselves with it.” 
Morning Chronicle. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by Mr. MURRAY, 


Dr. Wa. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 
GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edi- 
tion. Wood-euts. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Il, 
Wm. SMITH’S 
BIOGRAPHY 


DICTIONARY of 
and MYTHO- 


Dr. 
GREEK and ROMAN 


LOGY. Wood-cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. 5/. 15s. 6d. 
Ill. 
Dr. Wu. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 


GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. Wood-cuts. 


2 vols. Svo, 80s, 
Iv. 

GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of 
the ROMAN EMPIRE. A New Edition. Edited, 
by Wittiam Surrn, LL.D. Maps. § vols, Sve. 7s, 6d. 
each. 


v. 
Dr. Wu. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Wo and 
Freund, 5th Thousand. 8vo. 21». 


ks of Forcellini 


vi. 
Dr. Wu. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY, for Schools. Compiled from the large: 


Work. 4th Edition. With 750 Wood-cuts. Svo. 18s. 
Vil, 
Dr. Wu. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 


PIONARY of ANTIQUITIES. 
larger Work. 12th Thousand. 
Svo. 7s. Gd 


Abridged from the 
Wood-cuts, Crown 


Vill. 

Dr. Wu. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the larger 
Work, 12th Thousand. Square 12mo. 7s, 6d. 

Xx. 
Dr. Wu. SMITH’SSMALLER CLASSI- 


CAL DICTIONARY, 12th Thousand. Wood-cuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


X. 

THE STUDENT’S HUME ; a History 
of England, by Davip Hume; abridged and continued 
to the present time, incorporating the Researches of 
Recent Historians. Wood-cuts, Post &8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XI. 
_A SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE: 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with 
the History of Literature aud Art. By Winuiam 
Surn, LL.D. i6th Thousand. Wood-cuts, Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. QUESTIONS, l2mo., 2s. 


x. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME; 
from the Earliest Times to the establishment of the 
“Mpire, with the History of Literature and Art. By 
Fam Lanes LL. 9th Thousand, Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 
78. Gd, 


XIit, 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON ; being 
the Decline and Fall, abridged, incorporating the Re- 
Searches of recent Commentators. By WILLIAM 
Sutra, LL.D. 6th Thousand. Wood-cuts. Crown 
8vo. Ts. 6d. 


Jonun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 





THE NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE TOM'S CABIN.” 


b faemsongee the Publishers of certain Papers have intimated an intention to PRINT 

MRS. STOWE’S NEW TALE, “THE MINISTER'S WOOING ”; This is to notify, in 
order to avoid disappointment and loss, that with the exception of the early numbers, the Work will 
be copyright throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, and consequently parties commencing the 
said tale will be restrained from continuing it. The only Editions that can be completed, are : 
I, The Porvtar Eprrion, 2d, each, monthly. 
2. The Lrsrary Eprrion, illustrated by Piz, price 6d, monthly. 
*,° The work will be completed during the present year. 

SAMPSON LOW, SON and CO. Publishers. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED, on Monday, February 7th, 


REFORM MAP. 
STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF THE PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS 
AND BOROUGHS OF ENGLAND AND WALES ; 


SHOWING 


The actual Boundaries of the Boroughs, 


And distinguishing the Unrepresented Towns having above 8000 inhabitants; the Direct Taxes, Population, 
Inhabited Houses, and Parliamentary Voters of each Constituency, are also enumerated ; and the present 
Number of Members of Parliament compared with the Alterations proposed by Lord John Russell, M.P. 
and Sir James Graham, Bart. M.P. in 1854, by Mr. John Bright, M.P. and by ** The Times Correspondent,” 
in 1859. 

Price 8s. in sheets; 10s. 6d. mounted in case; 14s, on rollers varnished. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 
MUDIE'S seunet LIBRARY. 


The PORT ROYALISTS.—New Edition. 
WILKS'S THREE ARCHBISHOPS, 
PrOMES’S AMERICAN in JAPAN, 
HINTON’S TOUR in SWEDEN, 
The UNPROTECTED FEMALES in SICILY, 
DR. THORNE.——MAUD BINGLEY. 
VON TEMPSKEY’S TRAVELS in MEXICO, 
BAILLIES MEMOIR of SAINT AUGUSTINE, 
CHE FATE of FOLLY.——ONWARDS, 
THE FRENCH in AFRICA, by L. T. Cave. 
COQUEREL’S RELIGIOUS ART in ITALY, 
ANDREW'S HISTORY of JOURNALISM, 
LIFE and BOOKS, by J. F. Boyes. 
JOURNAL, by Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. 
| rHE CORNWALLIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
FPREDERICK the GREAT and his MERCHANT, 
STRUGGLES in FALLING, ERIC, 
rHE CURATE of CUMBERWORTH., 
BRIALMONT’S LIFE of WELLINGTON, 
rHE TWO SICILIES, by Julia Kavanagh. 

500 Copies. 
LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS in AFRICA, 

3000 Copies. 
WINTER EVENINGS, by Leitch Ritchie. 
DE QUINCY’S LEADERS in LITERATURE. 
FREER’S HENRY THE THIRD OF FRANCE, 

500 Copie » 
WILKINSON on COLOUR and TASTE, 
LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY.—New dition, 
} DEBORAH'S DIARY.——THE DAYS of OLD, 
| CHILI and PERU, by Lord Dundonald, 
LADY MORGAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
| MOLLHAUSEN’S CENTRAL AMERICA, 
WALMSLEY’S ALGERIA.- NOEL’S INDIA, 
GULLICK and TIMBS on PAINTING, 
SOUTHEY’'S LIFE of WESLEY.—New Edition, 
NEW YORK to DELIII.——REES’S LUCKNOW, 
BRIGHTWELL’S LIFE of LINN US, 
GLADSTONE’S STUDIES of HOMER, 
MORLEY’S BARTHOLOMEW PAIR. 
LEWES'S SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 
PHANTASTES.——CECIL’S POEMS, 
GUBBINS’S SIEGE of LUCKNOW, 
FORRESTER’S CORSICA and SARDINIA, 
MAIDEN SISTERS.—-AN OLD DEBT, 
SYMONDs’S CURIOSITIES of FOOD, 
AFTERNOON of UNMARRIED LIFE, 
MILLER’S CRUISE of THE BETSEY. 
COOKE’S LETTERS from CHINA. 
WHITE’S MONTH in YORKSHIRE, 
TWINING’S LECTURES on PLANTS, 
ESSAYS, by DR. JOUN BROWN, 
BADHAM’S LIFE of J.D, HUME, 
OSBORNE’S PALESTINE, PAST and PRESENT, 
SKETCHES of and from RICHTER. 
MACGREGOR’S SUMMER TOUR in CANADA, 


The present vate of inercase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per annum. 


Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 


Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PEK ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 








DO WITH IT! 

1400 Copies. 
CARLYLE’S FRIEDRICH the SECOND 

1400 Copies. 

MASSON’S LIFE and TIMES of MILTON. 
ELLIS’S VISITS to MADAGASCAR. 
THE SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE 
1200 Copies. 
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PARDOR’S EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY, 
CIVILIZED AMERICA, by T.C. GRATTAN. 
THE ROMANCE and its HERO. 
LOST and WON,——THE VERNEYS. 
LIFE of DOUGLAS JERROLD 
HODSON’s TWELVE YEARS in INDIA. 
BLAKESLEY’S RESIDENCE in ALGERIA, 
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DORAN’S PICTURES and PANELS. 
FORSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 
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BARON ALDERSON’S LIFE and CHARGES. 
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ROADSIDE SKETCHES, by Three Travellers. 
WALPOLE’S LATEST JOURNALS 
SANPORD’S TLISTORICAL STUDIES, 
COLETTA’S HISTORY of NAPLES. 
ROBERTSON’S LECTURES and ADDRESSES, 
LIFE ina MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT. 
PAGET’S NOTES on MACAULAY and PENN. 
DOMENECH’S TRAVELS in TEXAS, 
FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
OGILVIE’S MASTER BUILDER'S PLAN, 
LIFE of HENRY 8, POLEHAMPTON, 
EDWARDs’S ADVENTURES in INDIA. 
GALLENGA’S LIFE in PIEDMONT. 
KELLY’S LIFE in VICTORIA, 
KINAHAN’S VISITS to JAPAN, 
LORD BROUGHTON’S VISITS to ITALY, 
URSULA; a Tale of Country Life, 
KING'S ITALIAN VALLEYS of the ALPs. 
AGNES HOPETOUN, by Mrs. Oliphast. 
LIFE of M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCh, 
BUCKLE’S CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. 
MUIRHEAD’S LIFE of JAMES WATT. 
GOETHE'S SONGS, by Aytoun and Martin. 
STEPHAN LANGTON, by Martin F, Tupper. 
PORTER’S KNIGHT'S of MALTA, 
FATHER and DAUGHTER, by F, Bremer. 
JONES'S NATURALIST’S AQUAVIVARIUM. 
PORTER’S HANDBOOK to PALESTINE. 
THE LAIRD of NORLAW.——RITA. 
WOMAN’S SPHERE and WORK, by Landels. 
MULLER’S LITERATURE of GREECE. 
GUTHRIE’S INHERITANCE of the SAINTS. 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX. 
is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS : 
The Cornwallis Papers. 
Shakspeare, 
English Consuls. 
Pius VIII and Gregory XVI. 
Patents. 
The Soldier’s Lodging, Food, and Dress. 


read. 
Samuel Johnson, 
Reform. 

Joun — Albemarle Street. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LIX. price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
1, Algerian Literature of France. 
2. Carlyle’s Frederick the Second. 
3. Figi and the Figians. 
. Philosophy of Language—Max Miiller, &c. 


£2 AIS Sr he So tO 
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5. Biographers of Sir Thomas More, 
6. Intuitionalism, and Limits of Religious 
Thought. 
7. Popular Electricity. 
8. Scottish Home Missions. 
9. Reform. 
10, Recent Publications. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kenxeny; London: Hamiron 
_ Adams ar and Co. ; Dublin: M‘Giasman and Grit. 
MHE ECLECTIC, for Fesrvary, 
ContTarns : 
1, Stanley on the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
2. The Queen’s Government and the Religions of 
India. 
3. Bad Weather on the Mountains. 
4. Town and Forest. Part 2. By Author of 
** Mary Powell.” 
5. The Ship on Fire. By Henry Bateman. 
6. Highwater Mark. Part2. By P. H. Gosse. 
7. Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 
8. Smithfield and Bartholomew Fair. 
9. A Ride over the Rocky Mountains. 
10. France, Austria, and Italy—Brief Notices of 


Recent Books. 
Price 1s, 6d, Monthly, post free. 
London: Waxp and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 
On % Ast Rae h 1859, will be pees by Messrs. 
.H, Allen and Co. price 2s. 6d. No. I. of 
HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW of 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

All communications for the Editor, Advertisements, 
and Books for review, to be addressed to the Proprie- 

tors, 7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
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TOTICE.—COLBURN’S NEW. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

A SECOND EDITION of the FEBRUARY NUM- 
BER of this Popular Magazine, containing an import- 
ant Article onthe ** ITALIAN QUESTION,” witha 
great variety of interesting matter, is Now READY; the 
first impression having been —- tely exhausted. 

eee. HAPMAN and IAL L, 193, Piceadilly. 


MMHE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN AND 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE; or the Legitimate 


Sphere of Government Countenance and Aid in the | 


Promotion of Christianity in India. By the Rev. G, 

F. Maciear, Curate of St. Barnabas’, South Kenning- 

ton, late Scholar of Trinity College. Crown &vo. 

MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta 
_Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C 


““ Honour the brave and bold! 
Lone may the TALE be ToL D, 
Noble Six Hundred 
ERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS. 
ROBERT BURNS; a Centenary Song and 
other Lyrics, will be published on Sarurpay, Frbnu- 
ARY 12, price 3s. 
W. Kenr and Co, (late D. Bocvr) 86, Fleet Street ; 
Edinburgh: AnprEw ELLior, Princes Street. 





LZ AND WORKS OF ROBERT | 
BURNS. i 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


In,2 vols. price 20s. 
Edited by Roserr Cuamprrs. 

Elegantly printed in Demy 8vo. with Steel-plate 

Frontispiece and Wood- Engravings. 

“* The biographer who has given by far the best ac- 
count of Burns, and the best edition of his works that 
have hitherto appeared—Mr. Robert Chambers.”— 
Leigh Hunt. 

W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and. Edinburgh. — 


“Nearly read y. 
HRISTIAN “ORATORY, 
An Inguiry into the History of Christian Oratory 
during the First Five Centuries. By H. M. Movie, 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 
Also preparing for eee as an Appendix to the 





ve 
SYMM: CHU $ and AMBROSE. 
A Full Account of their Controversy Relating to the 
Aitar of Victory in the Senate House. 
MacmILian and Co, Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 
Street, , Covent Garden, London, 


DYC E'S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 6 vols. demy &vo. price 4/. 4s. bound in cloth, 
HE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE, 
The Text revised by 
The Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 
*,* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end 
of each Play. 

“* A minute examination has satisfied us that this is 
the best text of Shakespeare which has yet been given 
to the world. .... This at least is Coca doubt, 
that we have never possessed so admirable a text of 
Shakespeare before; and we would suggest to the 
thousands of people who are always inquiring for 
something interesting to read, that they s should read 





ain the works of the monarch of literature, and read 
him in ay 2 ae of Mr. Dyce.”—Quarterly Review, 
January 1 
London: _ Moxon and Co, 44, Dover Street. 








| yg ty 8 QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The FIRST NUMBER will be published on 
Marcu 1, Advertisements and Bills received until 
February 22. 





Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
T s 
An Autobiography. 
* A tale, full of clever things “Siciy, enasing.emme- 
times witty, and never for half a page dull, or for a 
whole page commonplace. The talent displayed in 
this novel is remarkable.”—Globe. 
London : Ricuarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street. 


yo GE’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


For the Use of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and 





| Rugby Schools, and for King’s College, London, 


Part I, ENGLISH LATIN. 9s. 6d. 
Part Il, LATIN-ENGLISH. 7s. 6d. 
Or the whole Work strongly bound in roan, 15s. 
Ricnarp Bentitey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in ordin: ary to he or Majesty. 


STREET LIFE IN ST. R 
QALA'S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
= Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 

** Lively, witty, entertaining, smartly graphic in 
description. The book will find many readers who 
will peruse its pages with pleasure and amusement, 
not unmixed with information.”— Literary Gazette. 

Ricuarp I BeNTLey, New Burlington Street. 


ADY MORGAN’S DIARY. 


“It is long since the reading public has been 
admitted to so great a treat as this fascinating collec- 
tion of wit, anecdote, and gossip, It is a delightful 
reminiscence of a brilliant past, told by one of the 
best wits still extant.”— Daily News. 

Now ready, at every Booksellers, in Svo. 10s, 6d. with 

Portrait, &c. 
Ricnarp Bt NTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
Publishe r in Ordine ary to her Mi ajesty. 

TOTICE. —Mrs. GRACE D! AL RY MPLE 

1 ELLIOT’S JOURNAL of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, is now ready, at every Bookseller’s. 
price 10s. 6d. with 3 Portraits. 
* This is an extraordinary book, which demands un- 
usual attention. Mrs. Elliott’s share in the preserva- 
tion of the Governor of the Tuileries is one of the 
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most thrilling stories we remember to have read,”— 
Times. 
Ricaarp Benr.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 


ajesty. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, witha 
Coloured Map, price 28s. 

YIVILIZED AMERIC A. By THOMAS 
Cottey Grarran, late her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul for the State of Massachusetts; Author of ** A 
History of the Netherlands,” ‘“* Highways and By- 
ways,” &e. 

London : 


3napBury and Evins, 11, Bouverie Street, 


Fleet Street. 
DISR as LV’S WORKS. 
VOLUME, 
Price ds. éd. cloth letter 
7". AMENITIES OF L ITE RATURE, 
Vol. 1. New Edition, Edited with Notes, by the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli, Chancellor of her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, 
The previous volumes are— 


~PHE ELDER “NEW 


LITE R. — CHARACTER OF MEN OF 
GENIUS 

CAL AMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AU- 
THORS. 

THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 3 vols. 


Rout LepGr, Warnes, and Rovr.epGr, 
Farringdon Street. 


HER 7 STY’S MINISTERS, 
Price ls. . boards, or 2s. cloth gilt, 

MHE DE RBY MINISTRY: being Cabi- 

net Pictures of the Earl of De rby—The Right 
Hon. B, Disraeli—Lord Chelmsford—The Marquis of 
Salisbury—The Earl of Hardwicke—The Right Hon, 
Spencer Walpole—The Earl of Malmesbury —Sir RK. 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart.—General Peel—The Right Hon. 
Sir John Pakington— The Kight Hon. Joseph Henley 
—Lord John Manners and Lord Stanley. 

“In this volume will be found an amazing store of 
information, illustrated with an abundance of anec- 
dotes, and interspersed with many a judicious com- 
ment.” —Sun. 

London: Rovriepcr, WARNrs, and RovrLeper, 

Farringdon Street. 
see OF MODERN EUROPE 
) 1856. 
or half-bound. 


London : 





THE BEST. 
Price 5s, ¢ Sond 

gg hy HISTORY of MODERN 

EUROPE EPITOMISED, being a complete 
Text-Book of Modern History, as well as a useful Trea- 
sury of Facts, Dates and Important Events in the 
History of Modern Kingdoms and States, continued to 
the end of 1856. The Eighth Thousand, With a 
complete Index. 

‘*It would be difficult to find a more complete and 
accessible Text-Book of Modern History, and we 
have no hesitation in commending it to the student 
as well as the general reader.”— Morning Post. 

London: Rovriepcr, Warnes, and RovrLepaGer, 

Farringdon Street. 


“ Contains the Information eve ry one should possess. 


Price 2s, 6d. cloth lettered. 
| OW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By Atzanxy Fonsianaue, Jun. Esq., (of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at- Law.) 
GENERAL Contents. —The Queen—The Constitu- 


tion—The House of Lords—The House of Commons— 
The 


Army—The Navy—The Law—Courts of Law and 
Equity, and their Procedure—Of Crimes and Offences 
—Courts of Criminal Law—Law of Evidence, &c. 

** Manifest enough is the value of a comprehensive 
little book like the present. It is very ceasty and 
elegantly written, at considering the vast extent of 
the subjects, marvellous for its fulness.” —Examiner. 

London: Rowr ever, Warnes, and Rovr.eper, 
Farringdon Street. 


Advisers of the Crown—Proceedings in Parlia- | 
ment—The National Debt—Local Government—The | 


—————. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


GEORGE IV. From Original Family Documents, 
By the Duke of Buckincnam, K.G. 2 vols. 8yo, 
with Portraits. (Just ready, 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


during the Consulate and First Empire. By 
Miss Parpor. 2 vols, 21s. i 
* We recommend Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Episodes’ as yery 





pleasant reading. They cannot fail to entertain and 
instruct.” —Critic, 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, 
HIS COURT AND TIMES, from numerous Un- 
published Sources. By Miss Freer. In 3 vols, 
with fine Portraits, 3ls. 6d. bound, 

* We can recommend Miss Freer’s work in all sin- 
cerity, as able, painstaking, well intentioned, and read- 
able Lit. Gazette. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 


TWO SICILIES. By Jviia Kavanacu, Author 

of ** Nathalie.” 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

**We have never met with a book on Italy that 
pleased us more.”—John Bull, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET. 


AGE for 1859. Under the especial Patronage of her 

Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. Corrected 

to the Present time by the Nobility. 28th Edition, 

in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully en- 

graved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6¢. 

* The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of mo- 
dern works on the subject.””—Spectator. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CdI- 
NESE TARTARY, &e. Royal 8vo. with Map, and 
50 beautiful Illustrations, coloured Plates, &c. from 
the Author’s Original Drawings, 2/. 2s, bound, 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR 
POPES. 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
5s. bound and Illustrated ; forming the Second Vo- 
lume of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 
MODERN WORKS, each comprised in a single vo- 
lume, price 5s, elegantly printed, bound, and illus- 
trated, 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HU- 
MAN NATURE. Illustrated by Leech. Price 5s, 
forming the First Volumeof Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN, By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” 10s. 6d. bound. 








NEW NOVELS. 
RIGHT OR WRONG. 


Miss Jewssury. 2 vols, 21s. 

* This story is very interesting. 
will not be laid down. We may quarrel with it, 
we must read it.”—Atheneum, 

** Those who admire productions which reveal great 
originality in idea and construction will appreci ate the 
novel before us. It is replete with exciting in- 
terest.”—Sun. 


/OCEOLA. By Captain Mayne Reid, 


3 vols. with Illustrations by Weir. 


| WINTER EVENINGS. By Leitch 

Rirente. 2 vols. Ww ith Illustrations, 21s. 

“* Winter E venings’ is the work of an accomplished 
and skilful writer, and contains the ripe fruits of many 
years’ study and observation. No library should be 
without it.”—J/lustrated News of the World. 


ONWARDS. By the Author of 


** Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
** One of the best of the new novels.’ 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR- 
TIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. F.R.S. Author ot 
** Proverbial Philosophy.” 2 vols. with fine Plates, 
21s. bound. a 
* An admirable romance, by a very clever writer. — 

Post. 

“A really excellent and well told tale. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 
By SCRUTATOR. Dedicated to the Earl of Stam- 
ford. 3 vols, with Illustrations by Weir. 

By the 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 
Author of ** Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 
“An absorbing tale. The interest is as well su® 
tained as in ‘ Margaret Maitland.’ "—Chroniele. 
THE THREE PATHS. By Herbert 


Grey, M.A. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


CREEDS. By the Author of “The 


| Morals of May Fair.” 3 vols. [- Just ready. 
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but 
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